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CHAPTER ONE 


THE GREEKS 
IN THEIR COUNTRY 


r | i he Greeks were, in their time, a people like other peoples. For centuries 
V they knew only that slow, plodding, primitive existence tliai emerges, 
I or fails to emerge, into civilization. 

JL More than rim. Throughout the whole of riidr history and even 
during the brilliant and manifold dowering of their masterpieces in the age of 
Sophocles, Hippocrates and the Parthenon, the Greek people—including that 
vital burning heart of Greece that wc call Athens, that ‘Hellas of Hellas’ — -the 
Greek people did not cease to maintain and even to cultivate the strangest customs 
and superstitions—so strange, so ‘Polynesian’, so purely grotesque or atrociously 
cruel, dial tile historian might well think himself thousands of miles removed from 
any kind of civilization. 

Anciem Greece is a living paradox which illustrates the astonishing complexity of 
the concept of civilization and rite immense difficulty primitive man liad in wrench¬ 
ing himself out of a blind animality in order to contemplate the world as a man. 

Primitive men always fear that Spring will forget to replace Winter. So every 
year in Athens, to insure the return of Spring, the people solemnized the marriage 
of Dionysus, the goat-deity or hull-deity, with the ‘queen’ of Athens, that is, the 
wife of die king archon who was the first magistrate of the city. On this occasion 
thev opened a country temple which was closed during the remainder of the year. 
Hither the people came in procession, headed by the authorities who had been 
democratically elected, to fetch an old wooden statue of die god and to cam it, amid 
the singing of canticles, into the house of die ’king'. Here it would spend die night 
in the ’queenY bed. The princess had to be an Athenian citizen by birth and to 
have been wedded, as a virgin, by her husband the magistrate. The marriage of the 
god with the first lady of Adiens—not a symbolic but a consummated marriage: 
rile Greek word indicates this — insured that fields, orchards and vineyards should 
be ferrite and herds and families fruitful. 

ii 
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The Feast of Flowers* or Anthesteria, was celebrated in Athens at die end of 
February* Every family would now taste the new wine which had been brought 
in from the vineyards* On die second day of die Festival there was a public 
drink mg competition; the victor being the man who, at a given signal, emptied 
his pot ai one draught and most quickly* Very welt wine is a nrtosi civilized thing. 
But on the third day the dead woke up, wild with tliirsi and hunger, and demanded 
their share in die junketing. Invisible though they were, you could hear them 
running about the streets. Take caret Everyone barricaded his door after placing 
on die threshold, in an earthenware Jar kept for the purpose, a 'battle 11 soup made 
from all kinds of seeds, which the living were careful not to touch. On that day, 
men projected die gods against die dead. Just as they lay snug in their own homes, 
so they Itad strapped the gods into dieir temples, great ropes being stretched round 
the sanctuary to preserve the immortality of die gods from the contagion of death. 
After which the dead, now r replete with die soup which liad not diminished in 
quantity — for the invisible take in nourishment invisibly—were dismissed until 
the following year. 

There was also the practice of the scapegoat or 'pharmacos^ pursued as a remedy 
for the great misfortunes which suddenly afflict dries. 'This was in vogue at Athens 
and in the great commercial pons of Ionia in die sixth and fifth centuries, in that 
springtime of civilization which seems to us so bright, so full of promises already 
folililftdi First die towns were adorned with painted statues of pretty girls, rouged 
and smiling, with blue liair, many-coloured frocks and yellow necklaces. Now the 
Ionian * sages" were already attempting a rational and materialistic explanation of 
the universe. And yet these dries, in many ways so modem, maintained a certain 
amount of flotsam and jetsam, cripples or imbeciles or condemned criminals, and, 
in the event of famine or pestilence, they stoned them as sacrifices to the gods. Or 
else, after placing in die scapegoat's liands some dried figs and cheese and a barley - 
loaf, they drove him out oi die dry: henceforth he was untouchable. Or else they 
Hogged him seven times on the genital organs with branches of wild squill, then 
burned him and scattered the ashes in the sea. The use of the 'pharmacas* spread 
from Ionia to Marseilles. 

On the very morning of Salamis, that battle in which the Athenians, 'sticking to 
liberty* as Herodotus puts it, saved Greek independence, Themistocles, the com- 
mamlcr-in-diief, wishing to ensure victory for his side, offered three human vic¬ 
tims as sacrifices to Dionysus, 'Eater of raw flesh". These were three young prisoners 
ot great beauty, magnificently atrired, adorned with golden jewels, the nephews of 
the Great King himself. The general slew' them with his own liand, on the flagship, 
in presence oi the whole fleet. It tvas not an act of reprisal but a solemn con¬ 
secration. 
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Democritus (repeated and perhaps improved on by Pliny and Columella), the 
great philosopher and famous founder of atomic materialism, required that at the 
time of their menstrual period, young girb should run three times round the fields 
that were ready for harvesting- He thought that menstrual blood contained a charge 
of fertile energy which was a perfect antidote against the insects that devour com. 

One could cite many oilier facts of the same kind] facts which are not simply 
survivals of an earlier primitive state. Some practices, which seem to us to be the 
queer aberrations of savages, were closely bound up with the essential structure of 
society. Their persistence through a period of two thousand years, their nature 
which is unquestionable, the good conscience with which they were followed and 
which derived from written or customary law, the manner in which the philosophers 
justified them—all this attests their importance. We shall revert to these practices 
because theit obstinacy in not disappearing has something, at least partially, to do 
with the ultimate failure of Greek civilization. 

To give a few examples: in all the Greek dries, except Thebes, the father had a 
right to get rid of his child at its birth, a5 he lilted. Roadsides, and sometimes the 
steps of temples, were die scene 01 these daily abandonments- In all the cities o! die 
Greek world, except Athens, the father could sell his children, even when no 
longer small, 10 the slave-dealers. Rich families made a w ide use of these rights to 
preserve the inheritance intact. And for the poor folk, what a temptation to pay off 
a auditor bv getting rid of one mouth to feed. Sparta devised better means. 1 he 
sons of a noble family clubbed together by threes or fours to take a wife: one wife, 
with whom they associated in ram, and w ho would never give them too many 
children to keep or to liquidate. And what can one say of the status of w oman, 
woman who bv die beginning of the historical period, except m the Aeolian lands, 
had fallen into a state of semi-servitude? As a wife she was only good for looking 
after the household arid for producing the children, preferably boys, that the master 
needed, As a courtesan, she played the flute at street-corners, danced at the 
philosophical and other banquets, and enlivened the pleasures of die bed. As lor 

the slaves.... 

But enough of that. In opening this book devoted to one of die nnesr of civiliza¬ 
tions, it has been enough to show that the Greek people was none die less a people 
like the other}, primitive in tlte manner of the most primitive. Its civilization T rAn S 
up and grew—not by a miracle but as a result of a few fbvotnable circumstances 
and inventions due ro the necessities of its work-in the same manure of super- 
sdtions and abominations as that in which all the peoples in die world have been 
rooted. It was this same primitive, credulous* cruel people v, ho invented at t 
same time and as it were in due same movement **. what? I sum it up in one w Old, 
'civilization 7 — ours* 
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Wltac then is civilization? The word civilised is the same word in Greek iliat 
means tamed, adtxvated,grafted. The civilized man is the grafted main, the one w ho 
grafts himself with a view to producing die most nourishing and savoury fruit. 
Civilization is the aggregate of inventions and discoveries which have been made 
to protect man's life and render it more independent of natural forces, to consoli¬ 
date its existence in a physical universe whose laws, which in die stage of primi¬ 
tive ignorance can only hurt him, may, when better known, become the instru¬ 
ments of a counter-offensive. To protect human life, but also to embellish it, to 
augment the well-being of all men, to increase rhe enjoyment of life In a society in 
which more equitable relations betw een men are being slowly established. Lastly, 
to make it expand in the practice of arts which societies enjoy in common, to in¬ 
crease the essential humanity of man in this at once real and imaginary world 
which is the world of culture, a world refashioned and thought out anew by the 
airs and sciences, and so becoming in its turn an unfailing source of new creations. 

Number-ess discoveries, inventions, acquisitions. Here are a few which will 
serve as a rough table of contents for the present book. 

When they arrived, in successive waves, in the Balkans, die Hellenic people 
were leading die life of nomads: they had tents, weapons of w ood snd later of 
bronze: they kept goats and lived on game. The horse, swiftest of all man’s 
animals, was already domesticated. These savages subsisted principaUv bv hunting; 
but when established in the peninsula wliich acquired die name of Hellas, they 
began to till the barren soil. They were always to be more of countrymen than 
town-dwellers; a peasant people in fact. Even Athens, in die time of its greatness, 
still remained, first of all, die market-town of Attica. Now, die Greeks cultivated 
cereals, the olive-tree, the Jig and the vine. Soon dwy learned to exchange their oil 
and wine for die fabrics produced by their Asiatic neighbours; or they risked 
putting out to sea in order to barter these products, conveyed in fine painted jars, 
with the dwellers to the north of the Black Sea in return for die wheat and barley 
which were indispensable for die growing population of die new dries. By develop¬ 
ing a specialized agriculture that replaced the primitive hunting and Jed them to 
discard their meat-caring habits for a more vegetarian diet suited to the climate of 
their new habitat, by developing commercial relationships soon to be very ex¬ 
tensive, the Greeks acquired more material well-being and at the same time, still 
rude and unpolished as they were, they came in coniact with peoples of older 
civilization, 

But to do tliat tltey Imd to achieve another conquest, boldly, tremblingly and 
clumsily—the conquest of the sea. The Greeks reached their country by land- 
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routes from the north. They had wandered for so long over die steppes of Asia 
and Russia* hunting or driving before them a few meagre flocks, that they had 
forgotten the name of those ocean wastes which were described by the same word 
by nearly all the Indo-European peoples to whom the Greeks were related. For 
the watery plain which Larin and the languages derived from it call mart} mer and 
so on, the Germanic languages mre/, jec* sea t etc. and the Slavonic languages, 
more, mofjt, etc., the Greeks Jiad no name* Tliey were reduced to borrowing a 
word from the populations they found on the soil which was to become their 
country: they called it tA^Iassa, It was from these far more civilized peoples that 
they learned to build ships. Full of tenor at first in face of the treacherous element* 
they took the risk, because they were harried by ‘hard poverty.. * bitter hunger. * * 
and the necessity of the empty stomach 1 , as the old poets put it, to face the kingdom 
of wave and wind, and to guide dieir boats laden with merchandise over die ocean 
depths. In tins trade, though not without pain and loss, they became the most 
enterprising seafarers of antiquity, evicting even the Phoenicians themselves. 

To make themselves peasants and seafarers—such were the first steps in Greek 
civilization. 

Other achievements wrere soon to follow. The Greeks became masters of poeti¬ 
cal expression; they explored and cleared those vast domains we now call die 
literary genres. At first die Greek language liad no name lot poetry: it simply 
flowered in masterpieces of unparalleled exuberance* It was a language as living as 
the meadow or the fountain, ready and able to express the subtlest sliades of 
Thought or reveal the most secret movements of the heart; a music now strong, 
now sweet, a pow erful organ, a treble flute, a rustic reed-pipe. 

All primitive peoples have song£ and use a rhythmic language to accompany 
and lighten certain manual tasks. The Greek poets developed in die most fruitful 
manner rhydims of w hich the majority came to them from a dim folk-past* First 
they handle! die great epic verse which serv ed to celebrate, in noble yet changing 
cadences, the exploits of heroes of times gone by. Vast poems, lialf-improviscd 
at the outset, were transmitted from generation to generation* They were recited 
to a very simple accompaniment of the lyre and, in the pleasure shared by the 
audience, they helped to educate social groups in die virtues of enterprise and 
courage. These somewhat variable poems became fixed in the course oi time* they 
culminated in two major works which we still read, The Iti&d and Ihe Odyssey , 
which were the hihlcs of the Greek people. 

Ollier poets connected verse more closely with music, singing and dancing; 
[hey drew inspiration from dtc daily lire ot the individual or the city; they mocked 
or exalted; ihev delighted or instructed; and these were the inventors of lyric poetry 
which was sometimes satirical, sometimes patriotic, or amorous* 
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Still oiliers invented the play, tragedy and comedy, an imitation of life and also 
a re-creation ol life. The dramatis is were the educators of the Greek people. 

And while, wtih the magic Vords oi their tongue and out of the memory of 
ihdr past, out of die sorrows and hopes of the present, out of the dreams and 
mirages of fantasy, they were inventing the dtree great poetical genres of all time: 
epic. lyric and drama—at the same time they were attacking with their chisels, not 
now wood, but die most splendid sculptural media that exist, hard limestone and 
marble; or they were running bronze into moulds; and producing by those means 
the representation of rite human body, a bodv of incomparable beauty, which is 
also the body of the gods. For these gods, these mysterious and mischievous beings 
who people the world, I lad to be won over at all cost—they had to be tamed. To 
endow them with the fair, visible form of men and women was the best way of 
making them human and civilized. The Greeks built for these gods splendid 
temples in which they set up their images; though they honoured them in the open 
air. These glorious houses of the gods also bespoke the greatness of the cities that 
had built them. And if for ages, during the greatest ages, the sculpture and archi¬ 
tecture of the Greeks were devoted to die dwellers in heaven, these arts, which the 
Greeks took over from their neighbours, none die less testified to man's power to 
make beauty out of metal or stone or by the assembling of stones. 

And dten—and still in die same age, in that great forward surge of the seventh 
and sixth centuries before our eta, which brought the Greeks to an acquisition of 
all the good things of life—they attempted to disentangle the laws of science. They 
tried to understand the world they lived in, to say wliat it was made of and 
how it was made, to know its laws and to bend them to their own use. They 
invented mathematics and astronomy and bid die foundations of physics and 
medicine. 

And for w hom were all these inventions and discoveries made? For other men, 
for their interests and their pleasure; but nor at present for all men. In the first 
instance, they were for the men of the city’, by which one must understand die 
community of citizens dwelling in die same district (country and chief-town) of 
the Greek lands. Within this as yet narrow frame die Greeks tried at least to build 
up a society that desired to be free and that gave equality in political rights to those 
who formed part of it. In the most advanced of the Greek cities, this society was 
founded on the principle of popular sovereignty. Tile Greeks had therefore 
attained the first, though as yet still imperfect, form of democracy. 

Such then were the most important achievements which in the aggregate make 
up Greek civilization. 

They ail tended to the same goal; to increase man's power over nature and to 
increase his own humanity. Thai is why Greek civilization is often called a human- 
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htn; and rightly so* For it was man and man's life that die Greeks strove to make 
better. 

As this purpose is still our purpose, die example of the Greeks who left it urn 
finished, and even their fas lure, deserve the reflection of the men of today * 

® 

Some of the stages in the long road that die Greek people followed, from the 
savage to the civilized stage, are enumerated by Aeschylus in the tragedy of 
Prometheus Bound- Of course^ Aeschylus neither knows why nor how those 
wretched and untutored ancestors of his reached the first step in the knowledge 
that liberated them. He still shares many of their supersdtiom; he believes in 
oracles as a savage believes in witch-doctors^ And he attributes to Prometheus, 
the god he calls die Philanthrope, all die inventions whkh man's labour had 
wrested from nature. 

But in devoting the ‘Benefactor of Men 1 , and men with him, to the hatred of 
Zeus, tyrant of heaven and earth, who was proposing without any reason to 
annihilate the proud human species and who would have done so had Prometheus 
noi prevented him, he makes this thoughtful and active ‘Friend of Man 1 the 
audacious witness to the energy of human reason in the struggle we have waged 
from rime immemorial against the wretchedness and nakedness of our condition. 

Prometheus is speaking: 

,** hut hearken to the plight 
Of man, in whom, ham witless as a habe r 
/ planted mt/id and the gift of understanding ., * 

IFha first, with ey es to see ? did see m vain, 

IFith ears to hear, did hear not, hut as shapes 
Figured in dreams throughout their mortal span 
Confounded all things p knew not haw to raise 
Bnek-woven wads sun-warmed, nor build in wood* 

But had their dwelling , like the restless ant. 

In i unless nooks of subterranean caves* 

No token sure they had of winters cold, 

No herald oftheflowery* spring or season 
Of ripening fruit f hut laboured without wit 
/nail their works, till I revealed the obscure 
Risings and settings ofthe stars of heaven 7 
Vea, and the art of number,, afch-dcvke f 
I founded, and the craft of written words, 

* 


Suryrt trading pur gtapts (Amphora attrilu (£ J i# Amaiiu 6th Century &.C.) 
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The world's recorder r mother of the Muse* 

1 first subdued the wild leasts of the field 
To slave in pack and harness and relieve 
The mortal labourer of his heaviest toil. 

And yoked in chariots , quick to serve the reitij 
The horse f prosperity's proud ornament) 

And none hut I devised the mariner's car 
On hempen wing roaming the trackless ocean- * * * 

AW, hear the rest and thou wilt marvelmore. 

What cunning arts and artifices / planned* 

Of all the greatest > ifa man fill sick* 

There was no remedy T nor shredded kerb 
Nor draught to drinJc nor ointment + and in default 
Of physic their fink withered y until 1 
Repealed the blends of gentle medicines 

Wherew ith they arm themselves against disease - 

Such help I gave* and more—beneath the earth. 

The buried benefits of humanity 7 

Iron and bronze* silver and gold 3 who else 

Can dmm that he revealed to man hutl?... 

Prometheus founded all the arts ofman * 1 

® 

Let us now enter Greece with the Greek people. 

They called themselves Hellenes, and* by iheir language (we will not risk speak¬ 
ing of race) they belonged to die great family of Indo-European peoples. In fact 
by its vocabulary, conjugations, declensions and syntax, Greek is closely related 
to the languages that were formerly and are still spoken in hdly, and to the 
majority of those which are today spoken in Europe—with the exception of 
Basque, Hungarian, Finnish and Turkish- The obvious relationship of a large 
number of words in all these languages sufficiently proves the point. Thus father is 
pater in Greek and Latin, voter in German *pire in French. Brother: jrater in Latin 
(and phrater is used in Greek for the mqmWs of an extensive family), bruder in 
German, fibre in French, brat in Slavonic, brdta m Sanscrit, bhrdtar in Zend* the 
language of ancient Persia. 

And so on, This kinship in language implies that the human groups which 
subsequently populated India, Persia gnd Europe began by living together and 

1 Aeschylus: TAm PromttAdtu Bound* edited with Imradumon, Commentary and Translation 
by George Thomson. Cambridge University Frtsi, pp.91.R3, 81,87, 
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speaking a common language. It is admitted tliat towards 3000 &.C. tltese peoples 
had not yet separated and that they were leading a nomadic existence between the 
Urals (or beyond) and the Carpathians. 

Towards the year 2000 b.c. the Greeks, who were now detached from their 
original community and were occupying the Damibian plain, began to infiltrate 
the lands which are washed by the eastern Mediterranean, namely the Asiatic 
coast, the Aegean islands, and wliat later came to be called Greece proper. Hence 
from the outset ihe ancient Greek world includes the two shores of the Aegean 
and, in the way of civilization, Asiatic Greece wits for many years ahead of 
European Greece. It was only recently, by the way—in 19x1—that the Greeks 
of Asia were expelled by the Turks from that old and glorious Hellenic land 
which they itad occupied for four thousand years. 

When they began to settle in their new* home, the Greek tribes learned the 
practice of agriculture from a people who occupied all these lands and who were 
much more advanced. We do not know dicit real name, but the Ancients some¬ 
times called them Pelasgians. We call them Acgeans from die name of the sea they 
bordered on and the islands of which they occupied; or else Cretans, because 
Crete was the centre of their civilization. This Aegean people knew the art of 
writing, and in the sites that have been excavated a quantity of clay tablets covered 
with script have been found, it U only quite recently that archaeologists have 
begun to decipher this script. Now to the general astonishment of scholars, who 
had been teaching die opposite thing for fifty years, the language of die Aegean 
tablets has turned out to be Greek, transcribed in non-Greek syllabic letters. 1 low 
this discovery should be interpreted, it is still too early to say. 

In any event, if the Greek invaders transmitted their language to the Acgeans, 
they did nor transmit writing, because they were ignorant of it. What is important 
is to determine the benefits that the primitive Greeks received from the Aegean 
peoples: these benefits were numerous and valuable. 

For ages the Cretans had been practising the culture of the vine and olive, 
and of cereals. They raised flocks and herds. They knew of many metals such 
as gold, copper and tin. They made weapons of bronze. Hot they knew nothing of 
iron. 

At die beginning of the twentieth century of our eta, archaeologists brought to 
light, in Crete, the remains of vast palaces of the Aegean princes. These palaces 
contained a whole network of rooms and numerous halls, tangled together in the 
manner of a labyrinth around a wide courtyard. The palace of Cnossos covers a 
built-up space of 164 by top yards. There were at least two stories. On the walls 
of the reception rooms you can see frescoes of animals or flowers, processions of 
elegantly dressed women, and bull-coursing. Although the level of civilization is 
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not primarily a question of bathrooms or toilets, it is interesting to observe that 
the palace of Cttonoi was not licking either i n bn th-mbs or water closets. 

More deserving of note j$ the fact that in Cretan times woman enjoyed a liberty 
and respect far greater than Greek women in die fifth century. Cretan women 
seem to have practised a wide variety of trades; and, moreover, recent research has 
shown that there were in very ancient times on the shores of die Aegean several 
peoples among whom the status of woman was high. In some of diem matriarchy 
prevailed; children took their mother's name and relationship was reckoned by the 
line of female descent. Women chose several husbands in succession and they 
dominated the community. 

The Aegean peoples do not seem to have been warlike. No traces of fortifica¬ 
tions have been found in the palaces or the remains of cities. 

fhus, when the Greeks invaded these regions between the year 2000 b.c. and 
the year 1500, they encountered a people already civilized. At first they felt the 
prestige and accepted the domination of the Aegean*; then they revolted and 
towards 1400 b.c. they burned the palace of Cnossos. 

From that time onwards the Greek peoples, while inheriting some of the gods 
and myths of the Aegeans and certain of their techniques, went didr own way. 
Tlie beautiful Cretan painting which drew' its inspiration from nature, from 
flowers and foliage, birds, fishes and Crustaceans, seems to have left no trace in 
Greek art, nor does the Cretan language appear to liave contributed anything hut 
a few place names, the word labyrinth (with Minos, the bull-king who dwelt in it), 
the new name for the 1 halajja —ind a few q thers. 

But the civilization of the Achaeans, who were the first Greek tribes, inherited 
from the earlier epoch something more definite than that. From the Cretans the 
Hellenic people received the two gifts which were to make it tlte peasant and sea¬ 
faring people that it always remained, namely agriculture and navigation; the olive, 
the vine and the ship, These were 10 be Greek attributes for ages to come. Men 
lived by these means and poets sang of them. 

But the Greek tribes were far more warlike than their unknown predecessors. 
After destroying and then half rebuilding the place of Cnossos, they moved their 
political centre to the Pelopoimese. There the kings built the formidable citadels 
of Mycenae and Tlrytts whose cyclopean walls have not yet mumbled away. These 
Achaeans had been scarcely touched by Aegean civilization and were little more 
than bandits. Their tombs and places are crammed with the gold they had stolen. 

The Greeks were at first much more timid as sailors than the Aegeans, who had 
pushed as far as Sicily. The boats of ihc Mycenaean Greeks scarvelv ventured out¬ 
side the Aegean; they followed the coasts or went from isle to hk. And their 
navigation was a matter of piracy rather than commerce. The lords of Mycenae 
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and their soldiers undertook vast operations of pure brigandage, in the Delta and 
in Asia Minor; hence die quantities of gold that have been found in the royal 
tombs, the various jewels and goblets, the thin gold-leaf applied to the faces of die 
dead and especially the innumerable golden plaques very curiously chiselled. 

The Iasi of the warlike expeditions of the Achaean princes, followed by their 
vassals, was that of die Trojan war, which was no legendary- event but historical. 
Tlie city of Ttoy—Ihum—which was also an Hellenic city, located a short way 
from the Dardanelles, had grown rich by levying duties on the merchants w T ho, to 
reach the Black Sea, took the land-route beside die Straits so as to avoid die cur¬ 
rents, and carried their boats and merchandise on their backs. The Trojans mulcted 
them as they passed. These pillagers were pillaged in their mm. Ilium was token 
and burned after a long siege at the beginning of the rwelfth century (about 1180). 
Many very beautiful legends concealed the true reason for this rivalry between 
brigands, reasons that were economic and not heroic. The Mad records a few of 
them. The archaeologists wiio excavated Troy in the List century found the re¬ 
mains of a city which showed traces of fire and which had been covered by the 
earth, on its hill, for more than three thousand years; and here they found objects 
of the same epoch as those discovered at Mycenae, Tliieves do not evade the 
patient investigations of the archaeological sleuth. 

Meanwhile, following the Achaeans, new Hellenic tribes—Aeolian s, Ionia ns 
and finally Dorians—invaded the soil of Greece. The Dorian invasion, which was 
tli*? last, took place about 1100 s.c.. Now, whereas the Achaeans had been half- 
civilized by their contact with the Cretans, the Dorians remained very primitive; 
but they possessed iron and from this they bad forged various weapons. Among 
tile Achaeans on the other hand iron was still so rare as to be considered nearly 
as precious as gold or silver. 

It was with these new weapons, harder and especially longer (iron swords 
against bronze daggers) that the Dorians burst into Greece like a hurricane. 
Mycenae and then Ttryns were destroyed and plundered. The Achaean civilization, 
which had been Inspired by the Aegean, sank into oblivion—or at least remained 
as a sort of legend. Tom up by the Dorian invasion, Greece now became a country 
occupied solely by Greek tribes. And now Greek history begins, in the night of 
the eleventh, tenth and ninth centuries. But the dawn is near. 

© 

What was this country that was to become Hellas? What were the resources and 
obstacles that it offered to a primitive people over a long period of chaotic advance 
towards civilization? Here two important features art to be noted: the sea and the 
mountains. 
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Greece is a very mountainous country, although its peaks rarely reach the 
10,000 loot level Bur there are mountains everywhere, extending and rising in 
every direction, sometimes very steeply. The Ancients used to climb them by 
paths that went straight up, without troubling to zigzag. On the steepest slopes, 
steps were cur in the rock. These undisciplined mountains divided the country 
into a great number of small districts, most of which touched die sea. The result of 
this subdivision was to favour the form of state that the Greeks called a ‘dry 1 . 

It was, so to speak, cantonal—a small territory easy to defend and which you 
naturally loved. You had no need of an ideology or even a map. You had only to 
climb to a lull-top and you saw' the whole of your country at a glance. In the plain 
or near tile foot of the slopes were a few villages. The capital was a little town built 
on an acropolis, serving as a fortress where the country-folk could shelter in times 
of invasion or as a market during the times-—which were not of long dura lion—- 
when peace reigned between cities. This fortified acropolis was the nucleus of the 
town when urban development began. The town was not built on the coast, 
owing to the danger of pirates, but near enough to have its own port. 

Fields, villages, a fortified town on the way to becoming a city—sudi were die 
separate yet close-knit elements of a Greek state. Tie 'city' of Adieus consisted 
of die country and its ploughed fields as much as of the town and its shops, the 
port and its shipping and it consisted of the whole Athenian people, with die 
mountain wall in die rear and its windows on the sea: it was the district called 
Attica. 

There were dozens of other cities, in similar frames; and between these cities, 
countless rivalries, political and economic—with war as a conclusion. No peace 
treaties were signed between Greek cities, only truces, and truces only for a short 
term, five or ten years, or thirty years at most. But before the time was up, fighting 
would have been renewed. There were more wars of thirty years and longer in 
Greek history than peri ods of peace of thirty years. 

But the eternal rivalry of the Greeks sometimes deserves a better name: diat of 
emulation, in sport and culture. Competition was one of their favourite activities. 
Tie great sporting contests at Olympia and Ollier places caused belligerents to lav 
down their arms; and at these rimes ambassadors, athletes and large crowds moved 
freely along all the roads. Within the cities, too, there were many kinds of com¬ 
petition. Athens held competitions in tragedy, comedy and lyric poetry. Tie prize 
for the poets was small enough: a crown of ivy or a basket of figs; but die glory 
was immense, and sometimes was even perpetuated by a monument. After he had 
produced the Jntigon*, Sophocles was elected a genera!! .And he acquitted himself 
honourably of the operations he had to direct. At Delphi, under the patronage of 
Apollo or Dionysus, there were competitions in singing, to the lyre or flute, 
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military airs, dirges or wedding-chants. Sparta, and ail other places tor that 
matter, held Hanring-cuniests. Athens and some other cities held beauty-contests, 
between men or berween women according to tile place. The winner oi the male 
beautv-camest at Athens received a shield. 

The glory oi‘a victory in the great national sporring contests did not belong 
merely to die nation, but to die city of the victorious athlete, The greatest poets— 
a Pindar or a Simonides—celebrated these victories in splendid lyrical compositions 
in which music, dance and poetry united to proclaim the greatness of the com¬ 
munity of which [lie victor was but a delegate. Sometimes he was honoured with 
the highesr reward which a public benefactor coo Id receive, namely to be pensioned, 
and that is, lodged and fed in the Prytaoeum, or rity-halL 

During the national games, law courts as well as armies were idle and capital 
punishment was suspended. These truces usually only lasted a few days, though 
sometimes as long as a month. 

Chronic warfare between cities was in the end to prove fatal to the Greeks, Tlictr 
imagination hardly ever transcended the boundaries of the city-state. 1 he moun¬ 
tain-horizon which limited and defended it seemed also io limit the vision or de¬ 
sire of each people to be Athenian, Theban or Spartan rather than Greek. The 
leagues, alliances and confederations of cities were precarious, and they more 
easily disintegrated from within than from any external attack. The strong city 
which headed a league was quick to treat as subjects the cities it continued, our of 
courtesy, to call allies; in fact, it turned the league into an empire the yoke of which 
weighed heavily in the form of tribute or military levies. 

Y« there was no Greek city that was not keenly conscious of belonging to the 
Hellenic community. From Sicily to Asia, from the African coast la i lit lands 
beyond the Bosphorus, even as far as the Crimea and the Caucasus, 'the Hellenic 
corps’, writes Herodotus, 'is of one blood, it speaks the same language, has the 
same gods, die same temples, the same sacrifices, the same customs, the same 
morals.' To ally oneself with the Barbarian against other Greeks was to be a 
traitor. 

The ‘Barbarian' (not a pejorative term) is simply the foreigner, the non-Greek, 
die man who speaks languages tliat sound like ‘bar-bar-bar', so strange that they 
appear bird-languages. The swallow speaks barbarian. Tlte Greek does not despise 
the Barbarians, he admires the civilization of the Egyptians, the Clialdeans and 
many odier; but he feels different from them in having a passion for liberty, he 
does not wish to be 'the slave of any man’. 

‘The Barbarian is born for slavery and the Greek for freedom.' That is why 
Iphigeneia dies; but one notices that the saying contains a hint of racialism. 

In face of barbarian aggression die Greeks would unite, but not all of them, and 
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not for long, Salamis and Pktaea showed Greece united for a year, but no more 
rhan a year. And even this was a text for orators rather than a reality. At the battle 
ot Plaiaca, the Greek array fought nm only against the Persians but against many 
contingents of Greek cities which had allowed themselves to be enrolled. This 
great war of national independence was still an internal war; and later the divisions 
between Greek cities opened the way for die Macedonians and the Romans. 


<S> 


Mountains protect but separate, the sea frightens but unites. Tile Greeks were 
not confined by their mountain compartments; the sea enveloped the whole land 
ana penetrated its recesses. There were few districts, even remote ones, which 
could not be reached by sea; a sea iesrsomc and yet attractive, more so tlian any 
other. Lndcr die brilliant sky, through an atmosphere extraordinarily limpid, the 
mariner s eye could detect a mountainous island over ninety miles away: to him it 
appeared like 'a shield resting on the sea*. 

The coasts provided many pons, sometimes gently sloping beaches where the 
first mariners could draw up their light boats for the night, sometimes deep-water 
basins, pro reeled by rocky walls, where large trading vessels and war galleys 
could lie sheltered from the wind. 

One of the names for the sea in Greek means road. To put to sea was to take the 
road. The Aegean was a road which from island to island led the sailor from 
Europe to Asia without his ever losing sight ofland. These chains of islets were 
hke the stones that boys throw into a stream so dot they may cross it bv jumping 
from stone to stone. r “ 

There is no Greek district where, by climbing to some hilltop, you cannot 
discern a sheet of water glittering on the horizon. There is no pan of die Aegean 
more than forty-four miles from land. And there is no point in Greece more tlian 
fifty-six or nfty-sev&n miles irom tbc sea. 

Voyages were not costly: a few drachmas took vou to the end of the known 
world. Alter the early centuries of piracy and distrust, Greek merchants or poets-^ 
they were sometimes both—entered into friendly contact with the old civilizations 
that had preceded them. The journeys of Rad ne and La Fontaine were to U Fertd- 
Milon or Cluteau-Thierry. The journeys of Solon, Aeschylus, Herodotus and 
Llato took them to Egypt, Asia Minor and Babylon, or to Cyrettaiea or Sicily. 
.Not a Greek hut was aware that the Barbarians had been civilized for thousands of 
yeats and had much to reach ‘Us Creeks who are children 1 . Tire Greek sea was not 
simply a fohing ground for tunny and sardines; it led to the places where von 
exchanged goods, or saw great w orks of an, ot amazing inventions, lands where 
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com grew thickly over vast plains or where gold, lav hidden in the earth or in 
stream-beds—it look you to die land of marvels with the starry sky for vour only 
compass. Beyond the sea lay many unknown lands lo be discovered, cull ivaled and 
colonised. As early as the eighth cemurv all the great cities planted colonies in the 
new- countries. The seamen of Miletus founded no less than ninety on the shores of 
the Black Sea; and at the same time they founded astronomy. 

In brief the Mediterranean was a Greek lake with familiar sea-ways.The c me< 
sat round its shores ‘like frogs round a pond’, as Plato says. Evoke! or Brekekekex l 
It was the sea that civilized the Greeks. 

© 

But the Greeks became a nation of seafarers only by necessity'. It was the cry of 
the empty stomach that equipped the ships and launched them on the waves. For 
Greece was a poor country: ’Greece", says Herodotus, 'was reared in the school of 
poverty.* The soil is poor and barren; often very stony on the hillsides. "Hie 
climate is too dry. After the early, ephemeral spring which brings a swift if magni¬ 
ficent flowering of trees and meadows, the weather turns 'set fair’. Summer bums 
up everything. Cicadas sing in the dust. For months there is nor a cloud in tile sky. 
Often in Athens not a drop of water lulls from mid-May to the end of September. 
Autumn brings the min and winter the storms. There are snow squalls winch 
however scarcely last two days. But the rain comes down in torrents, even in water¬ 
spouts; there are places wiiere an eighth or even a quarter of the annual precipita¬ 
tion falls in a single day. Then the half-dry rivulets turn into roaring and 
destructive torrents which eat away the dun layer of earth on the naked slopes and 
carry it down to the sea. The rain so long desired is now only a scourge. In certain 
confined valleys marshes are formed. And so, tile peasant had to struggle both 
against drought which burned up his rye and against floods which drowned bis 
meadows. He could only do it indifferently. He built terraced fields on the hi lkj d r^ 
carrying up in baskets from wall to wall the earth which had slipped down from 
his paid: of ground. I fc tried to irrigate his fields, drain the marshes and clean out 
die funnels which should have led off rhe lake-water. But all this had to be done 
with primitive implements: it was very hard work and very inadequate. What was 
needed was to reafforest the bare mountains, but he did not know how. The 
mountains had originally been quite well wooded, clothed with rail forests of pine 
and plane, elm and oak, and swarming with game. But in primitive times the Greeks 
had felled the trees, to build their villages or to make charcoal. The forests lost 
ground. By the fifth century the hills and peaks showed the same naked ridges iliat 
they do today. And Greece in her ignorance was abandoned to the sun, to violent 
rainstorms and naked rocks. People fought 'to get into the shadow of a donkey’. 
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On this hard earthy under the capricious and pitiless heavens, the olive and vine 
were most successful; cereals, whose roots could not go deep enough to reach 
moisture, less so. It is not worth speaking of the ploughs, which were forked 
brandies or rough wooden swing-ploughs which scarcely scratched the soil* 
Cereals being somewhat neglected* die Greeks went abroad tor their corn to the 
more fortunate he Ids of Sicily or of what are now called Rumania and the Ukraine* 
The whole imperialist policy of Athens in the fifth century was in the first place a 
com policy. To feed her population she had absolutely to remain mistress of the 
sea-routes and especially of the Straits which were die key to the Black Sea, 

Oil and wine were die exchange-currency, as they were also the pride of the 
disinherited daughter of the andent world. The precious fruit of the grey olive- 
tree, gift of Athena, supplied the elementary needs of everyday life. One cooked 
with oil, die house was lit with oil, for lack of water one washed in oil; with oil one 
rubbed and fed one’s skin, which was always too dry* Wine, that marvellous 
present of Dionysus, was scarcely ever drunk except on feasi days, and among 
friends after dinner and then always mixed with water: 

Lei us drink; why wait for the lamp-lighting? The day has hut a finger** breadth to 
g&- Take ihnn the great cups, beloved [friend, from the cupboard; for the Son ofSemeie 
and Zeus gave ttwte to make us forget mr cares. Pour bumpers in a mixture ofone and 
rwQ f and let cup chase cup around hotfoot . 1 

‘Plant no tree sooner than die vine 1 *—this is still old Alcaeus of Lesbos, centuries 
before Horace, Wine, mirror of truth, 'for wine is a spying-hole into mam** 

The vines, held up on poles, occupied the terraced slopes of the Greek country¬ 
side, In the plains they grew between the orchard-trees, festooned from tree to 
tree. Yet ;he Greek was sober. The climate, say the books, required it; no doubt — 
and poverty also required it. The Greek lived on barley and rye-bread, rolled out 
in flat cakes, on vegetables, fish, fruit, cheese and goat’s milk. He ate plenty of 
garlic. Meat, whether game, poultry, lainb or pork T was like wine onlv taken on 
feast-days, except by the rich lords, the "bigwigs' as they were called. 

This poverty in diet and way of life was not merely a result of the? barren soil or 
even the primitive agriculture; ir was especially due to the uneven distribution of 
land* 

The tribes who first occupied the country' had treated the land as die collective 
property* of the dan. Each village liad its chief who was responsible for the tilling 
of the soil, tor the work of each clan-member and for the distribution of die 

1 Lyra Gtmcn, edited and iran^bced byj, M. Edmonds. London and New York, Vo]. L 
Aiwa, N<t. r<?3 P pi 411. 

1 Ibid rt No. i& 7 . p. 42^ 
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produce. The dan grouped Together a certain number of families—households in 
the broad sense of the term—each of which received a lot for cultivation. In these 
primitive times there was no private property. Land which fell vacant could nor be 
bought or sold* nor could it be divided up on die death of the head of the family. 
It was inalienable. On die other hand, there could be a new allotment* the land 
could be redistributed to meet the needs of each family. 

Tliis land held in common was cultivated in common by die members of the 
household. The resulting produce was shared out under the guarantee of a deity 
known as Moira^ which means share and lot* a deity who had also presided over 
the division, by lot* of the parcels of land. One portion of the domain, however, 
was always left Mow. They let the earth rest and did not yet practise the rotation 
of crops. The yield therefore was very' poor. 

But things did noi remain like that. The old rural communism * a form of 
property peculiar to that stage of primitive life—as with die Batliongas of South 
Africa and certain peoples in Bengal—was beginning to disintegrate in die time of 
the Achaean brigands. Hie Mycenaean monarchy was military. War required a 
unified command. After a successful campaign die king of kings and die minor 
kings* his vassals* took the liorfs share of the booty and also in the redistribution 
of land- Or certain chiefs simply appropriated lands which they were supposed 
merely to administer. The edifice of this corporative society, in which grave in¬ 
equalities were appearing, was destroyed from the top. Private property was 
created 10 the advantage of the great. 

It ’was also established in another way, which was progressive, Individuals 
might for various reasons be excluded from the clan; or diey might leave it of their 
own free will A spirit of adventure led many to take to die sea. Others occupied* 
outside the agricultural limits of the clan, lands which had been deemed too poor 
for cultivation; and in this way a class of small landholders was formed on the 
margin of the clan: here property ceased to be communal and became by stages 
individual. Now this class was very needy but also very active. It had broken its 
links with the clan, and sometimes it broke its link with the land. These men 
formed trade-guilds, and offered the clans the toots they manufactured or simply 
their labour as carpenters, blacksmiths and so on* Among such artisans we mtl$l 
not forger the doctors and poet*. The physicians, who were grouped in corpora¬ 
tions, had their own rules, their recipes, balms and other remedies which they 
offered from village to village; their recipes were their exclusive property. In the 
same way the fine verse-na natives* which were improvised and tnQsmkttd orally 
within die guilds of poets, were the property of these guilds. 

All these new soda! groups came into being and grew within the framework of 
the city-state* So that now the "dries' were divided into two halves of unequal 
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strength: on the one side were die great rural landowners, on die other a class of 
little peasant proprietors very badly provided with land; a class of artisans, simple 
country-work men; and a class of seafarers—all tradesmen of sorts, tailed * demi¬ 
urges’—a poverty-stricken crowd at the outset. 

The whole drama and future greatness of Greek history are rooted in the 
appearance and progress of these new social groups. A new class was bom, a class 
that would strive to wrest from the aristocracy the privileges whereby they were 
masters of the 4 dry\ For these nobles alone could be magistrates;, priests, judges 
and generals. But the rabble were soon in a majority. Their desire was 10 re¬ 
establish the city-state on the basis of equal rights. They began the struggle which 
opened the way to popular sovereignty. Unarmed to all appearance, they advanced 
towards democracy; the powers and the gods might be against them, but they 
would none the less be victorious* 




Such in brief ouiline were some of the circumstances of which die combined 
action permitted and conditioned the birth of Greek civilization. Observe dial ii 
was not only natural conditions—die climate, the soil and the sea; nor merely 
die moment in hi story “the legacy of earlier civilizations; nor simply social 
conditions—die cbss-stniggle, which Jm been called f the motive-force of history*; 
but the convergence of all these elements that created a favourable conjuncture 
for the birth of this civilization. 

And what do you make of the 'Greek miracle? some scholars* or so-called 
scholars, will exclaim. Then? was no such thing. The notion of miracle ia funda¬ 
mentally unscientific, and also unheilcnic. The word 'miracle 1 explains nodiing; it 
replaces an explanation by exclamation marks. 

What happened was that, in the conditions in which it found itself* with the 
means it iiad to hand and without its being necessary to appeal to anv particular 
gifts that Heaven might have bestowed on it, the Greek people pursued an evolu¬ 
tion whkh bad begun before its time and which permitted die human species to 
live and to improve its way of life. 

One example will sufiice. The Greeks seem, as if by a miracle, to have invented 
science. They did in fact invent is, in the modem sense of the term; they invented 
scientific method. Bui die reason was that, long before them, die Chaldeans, the 
Egyptians arl d others had collected a quantity of observations about the stars and 
about geometrical figures, and that these enabled, for example, Greek sailors to 
find their way, and Greek peasants to measure their lands and fix ihe right dates 
tor their labours. 
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The Greets came ai the moment when it was possible by considering these 
observations on the property of figures and the regular course of the stars, to 
deduce laws and to formulate an explanation of phenomena. They did so, they 
were often in error, and iJiey siarted afresh. There was nothing miraculous about 
this, it was merely a new' step in die slow progress of mankind. 

Other examples could be drawn, in abundance from the other fields of human 
activity. 

The whole of Greek civilization takes man as its point of departure and its 
object. It proceeds from Iiis needs, it seeks what is useful to him and wliat will 
promote his progress. To this end T it explores man and the world, and each by 
means of the other. Man and the world are mirrors; they look each other in the face 
m\d read each other by this means. Thus Greek rivilkation may be said to articu¬ 
late man and the world; and also to unice them, through struggle and combat, in □ 
fruitful comradeship which is tailed Harmony, 


CHAPTER WO 


THE ILIAD AND 
HOMER’S HUMANISM 


H omer’s//Wis the first great achievement of the Greeks—it represents 
the mastery of poetry. It is the poem of wax, of men dedicated m war 
by their passions and by the gods. Here a great poet tells of man’s 
nobility in face ot this detestable scourge, of man a prey lo Ares. that, 
'bloody scourge’ whom Ecus execrates ‘most of all die gods'. He tells of the 
courage of heroes who slay or who die, simply; of the willing sacrifice of those 
who defend their country; of die sorrow of the women; of the father's farewell to 
the son in whom he will in a sense survive; ol the old men’s supplications. He 
describes many oilier things: die ambitions and greed of the leaders, their quarrels 
and the insults they mete out to each other; he describes meanness, vanity and 
egoism side by side with bravery, friendship and tenderness; pity stronger than 
durst for vengeance; the love of glory which raises man to the level of the gods. 
He describes these all-powerful gods and their serenity; and also their jealous 
passions, their capricious self-interest and their profound indifference to the poor 
rabble of mortals. 

Above ail else, this poem in which dearh seems to reign tells of the love of life, 
but also of man’s honour which is higher than lite and stronger than ih c gods. It 
is natural that this theme—’man in die state of war—should occupy the first epic 
poem of the Greeks who were being constantly tom by war. 

To develop his subject Homer chose a half legendary episode of the real, 
historical Trojan war which had taken place at the beginning of the twelfth 
century before our era. It is known that die cause of this war was the economic 
rivalry between the first Greek tribes established whether in Greece proper—the 
Achaeans of Mycenae—or on the Astatic shores of the Aegean—the Aeolians 
of Troy. The episode on which the poet concentrates and which confers 
umty oi action on die whole poem is die wrath of Achilles, his tjuarrel with 
Agamemnon, king of Mycenae and leader of the expedition against Troy; and then 
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ih-e disastrous consequences of rile quarrel for the Achaeans who were besieging 
Troy, 

Here is the plot: Agamemnon, die com mander-in-chiefj demands that Achilles, 
bravest of the Greets, "rampart of the army/ should yield up to him a ihir captive 
named Briseis, who had fallen to his lot when the spoil of a captured city had been 
shared out- Achilles indignantly refuses to be defrauded of what belongs to him. 
At an armed assembly of the people, lie grav ely insults Agamemnon: 

0 skamdess-mameredf sdjisk-mbtded man . *. 
fFm€~sodden t dog in eye and doe at hears* * * * 1 

He complains of having always to bear the burden of the heaviest fighting and of 
receiving in return a sliare inferior to Agamemnon's, cowardly soldier and greedy 
general, a + folk-devouring king"- In presence of his companions he pronounces a 
solemn oath that he will withdraw from the fighting and remain in his tent until he has 
obtained reparation Irom Agamemnon for die affront to his bravery'; and he does so. 

Achilles, who is the first hero of the //iW, is at the heart of the poem, he is the 
pivot on which the action turns- His withdrawal and that of his troops are followed 
by the gravest consequences for die Achaean army. On the plain under die walls of 
l roy, it suffers three defeats, each time more disastrous. Assailants hitherto, the 
Achaean* are now reduced to the defensive: and for the first time in. ten years they 
see the Trojans bold enough to camp out on the pbin + The Achaeans build an 
entrenched camp: and now it is they who are besieged* Even this camp is forced 
by the Trojans who are led by Hector, bravest of the sons of Priam. The enemy 
prepares to set fire to the Achaean ships and drive the army into the sea. 

All through these hard-fought battles which fill a good part of tile poem with 
deeds of valour and bloodshed, with desperate but obstinate courage, the absence 
of Achilles is, to the minds of his companions and to ours, nothing less than a 
brilliant w itness to his strength and his powder, .Absence-presence—it commands 
every movement and moment of the struggle. The bravest of the Achaean chief¬ 
tains—stout Ajjlx (Aids in Greek), the son of Telamon; sw ift Ajax, die son of 
Olleus; fiery Dionted, and many others strive in vain to replace Achilles* But these 
valiant substitutes for his valour are merely, as it were, the small diange of Lhe 
hero who, in strength, swiftness, fire and courage, is the very incarnation of war¬ 
like virtue, without fault or weakness. Possessing everything and refusing his aid 
he involves all the Achaean* in defeat, - 

One night a tragic night between two disasters—while Achilles is gnawing 

' L This and ibe subsequent quotations from the I&nd arc taken from Sir William 
Mams s vason: The Iliad of Hemet, tallied hy Sir William Harris, Oxford Univrrstiy Press, 
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his heart out In the idleness to which he has condemned himself, but which weighs 
upon him, he sees an embassy from die Achaean* approaching his tent It consists 
of two great leaders; Ajax, first bulwark of die army, after Achilles, with a bravery 
as stubborn as that of an ass whom a band of children are trying (o drag along; and 
the subtle Odysseus, who knows all the secrets of the heart and all the arts of 
speech. With these two warriors comes old Phoenix who liad been his childhood 1 * 
tutor and who speaks as it were with the accents and insistence of Achilles' father. 

All three beg him to return to battle, not to fail in the loyalty a soldier owes to 
hisfdlo w-soldiers, and to save the army* In the name of Agamemnon they promise 
splendid git is and honours. Bui Achilles, who is less bound by his oath dian by Ivi* 
self-esteem, responds to their tears and arguments and even to honour itself with 
a brutal no* He goes further; lie declares that on die morrow he will put to sea and 
return home, a* he prefers an old-age of obscurity to die undying glory he had 
decided to win by dying young before the walls of T roy. 

Tins reversal of his first choice, this preference for life rather than glory, would 
debase him if he could maintain it* 

But the morrow' dawns and Achilles does not depart. Tliat day the Trojans 
force the Achaean defences, and Hector, leaping on to the stem of a vessel which 
Ajax is defending, calls to his comrades to bring fire and set the whole fleet alight. 
At the other end of the camp, Achilles secs die flames rising from die first Achaean 
vessel, flames tliat proclaim the defeat of die Achaean* and his own dishonour. At 
this moment he cannot remain insensitive to die prayers of Patrodus, his dearest 
companion, w hom be regards as the better half of himself* With tears in his eyes, 
Parrodus begs his leader to allow him to fight in his stead, clad in die splendid 
armour of the hero which cannot fed! to terrify the Trojans. Achilles takes this 
opportunity of ai least ordering his troops back into battle. He himself arms 
Patrodus, puts liim at the head of the soldiers and urge* him on* Patrodus drives 
die Trojans out of the camp and far away from die ships. But in the course of this 
brilliant offensive, he encounters Hector who faces him. Hector kills him in single 
combat T but not without Apollo’s having a hand in his death which, as it is ob¬ 
tained by the intervention of a god, seems like a murder. 

T he sorrow of Achilles^ when he teams of Iri* I ri end's doom, is terrifying. Lying 
on the earth and rei using all tood, tearing his liair, covering his face and clothe* 
with ashes, he sobs and thinks only of death. Now in the eyes of the Greeks suicide 
was the shameful refuge of cowards* Keen as was the wound which Agamemnon 
had inflicted on his pride, the death of Patrodus now creates in Achilles* heart 
depth* of suffering and rage which obliterate all other feelings. But this suffering 
restore* him to life and action by unleashing in him a tempest of fury and rage for 
vengeance against Hector and Hector s people. 


3 . Crttt^Afyctttaean Ptut r £jt&?er*d on Mtbs {Dau 1450—1400 B-C.} 

4 . (Overleaf, ld*r) 77cf hEnd Homtt (Afaf&le cnpy\ torly Imperial after si 
original* t, 450 5 .Q 

I. (Overleaf, fight) Priam (j Dtiallof At tit vase by Euthymidcs^ zukstqutnx so 510 i?*C.) 
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Tims in a movii^jpdr^w&w produced simply oat of the character of Achilles, the 
hero and motive-force ot die Iliad, Homer operates a complete reversal of die 
dramatic situation which seemed to be immobilized for good through die in- 
dexibilixy of ibis same hero, who yields to nothing except die violence of his own 
passions, 

Achilles returns to the fight* and now begins the fourth battle of the Iliad. This 
is his battle, a frightful carnage of all the Trojans whom he encounters* When die 
Trojan army has been defeated, part of it annihilated, part drowned in the river 
into which Achilles has driven it* the demoralized survivors take refuge inside the 
city walls* Hector alone* despite his father's and mother's prayers, remains ouiside 
die gates in order to bee the mortal enemy of his people* 

Hie single combat between Hector and Achilles is the culminating point of the 
Iliad. Hector rights bravely, his heart full of the love he bears his wife and son and 
country, Achilles is the stronger The gods who have protected Hector now turn 
away from him. Achilles strikes him down, and carries Ills body to die Achaean 
camp as a trophy, alter outraging it. He tics his enemy's feet to the reared the w'ar- 
chariot and bshes die horses. 

Andmthing ioaiA (At pair sped m: the dust 
Rose up as fit was dragged t and fits dark hair 
Flowed loose on cither sidt 3 and all in dust 
His Acad /ay, once so gracious* Zeus had now 
Abandoned him to Joes to outrage Aim 
In hit own native land . 1 

The poem does not end with this scene. A chill es, whom Priam comes 10 sup* 
plicate in Ills tent* restores the body of Ins unfortunate son. Hector is buried by the 
Trojan people with funeral honours* The womb's lamentations and the songs of 
mourning they improvise tell of the misfortune and die glory of the man who gave 
his life for his people. 


Such is die action of this vast poem. It is conducted in masterly fas I lion by a 
man of genius. Even If the Homer, to whom the ancients ascribed it* did nor invent 
all of its many episodes, these episodes have been assembled and bound together 
in a magnificent unity* 

During the tour centuries w Inch separate die Trojan War and die composition 
of the Iliad, w hich must be placed in tlieeighih century, many poets liad no doubt 

1 Book XXIL Transition dicd s p* 501* 
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composed many narratives about this war and even about the wrath of Achilles. 
These men improvised verses of which the rhythm w'as close to that of the spoken 
language bin with cadences more noble and regular. Their verses were flowing and 
easy to remember. The Ilmd, which stemmed from these improvised poems, is stdJl 
a sort of continuous poetic stream that carries along in its course many strange 
forms of the now half-forgotten language spoken by the Aeolian ancestors. This 
language, with its splendid epithets, confers on the whole epic a kind of iridescent 
sonority and an incomparable brilliance. 

The poems which had opened the way for Homer were no doubt transmitted hy 
memory* Observers have noted that modem improvisers of epic poetry, such as 
the Serbs of die nineteenth century, can team by heart and transmit without 
writing as many as So,oca verses* The Greek improvisers who preceded Homer 
first recited their poems, in fragments, in the houses of nobles. These nobles were 
noi the brigand chieftains of the Mycenaean age, they were mainly big rural land- 
owners who enjoyed Imerting to die warlike exploits of the past. Now there came 
a time when the first merchants appeared in the Greek world, in the cities of Ionia 
in Asia Minor, just south of the Aeolian country', in Miletus, Smyrna and other sea¬ 
ports, Homer lived in the eighth century in one of these cities on the Ionian coast 
—we do not know which. It was the era in which the class-war was to be unleashed 
with a violence more sudden perhaps than at any other moment in history. In this 
struggle die wretched masses, who had no land or only poor Land, were led by the 
merchant ebss in an attempt to wrest from the noble landow ners the almost ex¬ 
clusive privilege over the soil which they had arrogated to themselves* At the same 
rime they wrested from the propertied class its culture, and appropriated it by 
bshiomng die first masterpieces of Greek poetry* 

Recent studies have suggested that the birth of the Iliad in eighth-cenrury Ionia 
rook place at the moment when the hitherto improvised and variable kind of poetry 
became fixed in a written and carefully wrought work of art. The appearance of the 
first and finest epic in our heritage is connected from the outset with the new 
mercantile fniddle^class. It was the merchants who suddenly began to spread the 
ancient but not widely knowm use of writing. An Ionian poet, whom tradition 
identifies with Homer, raised to the level of an a selected portion of the traditional 
epic cycle hitherto improvised. He com posed and wrote down on papyrus our Iliad, 

Thar is to say that the bourgeois class gave an artistic value and a form to a 
poetic culture hitherto formless. At the same time, by means of public recitations, 
it brought this poetic culture to die Service of the city, of the whole people. 

Such are the glimpses we have today into the origin of the Hind. It w as a great 
popular poem, due originally to many authors but finally to a single author: the 
patrimony of the Greek people, and our patrimonv. 
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If one wished to describe Homer 1 s genius, one would say first of all that he is a 
prodigious creator of diameter. The Iliad is a world in itself, peopled with original 
beings as distinct from each other as are living beings. Homer would have the right 
to apprOpriaie Balzac’s claim: ‘Je fan concurrence a I'etat civil' This faculty for 
creating people in great numbers, distinct from one another, each with his in¬ 
dividual condition, notation and behaviour—one might almost say, his finger¬ 
prints—this, Homer possesses in the highest degree like Balzac and Sliakespcare, 
like the greatest creators of character of all lime. 

To make a character live without describing him—for one may say that Homer 
never describes—the poet sometimes only needs to endow him with a single word 
or gesture. Thus, hundreds of soldiers die in the battles; certain characters are 
introduced only to die. But always, or nearly always, a different feeling towards 
death is expressed in the gesture by which the poet confers life at the very moment 
when he is about to withdraw it. 

Then was Diarts ,,. 

Caught in the toils efface .. _ andbackward in the dost 

He jell and stretched hath hands out to his frie nds * 

Have many poets created a being by such simple means and for so short a time? 
This one gesture goes to our hearts, by showing us Diores in his great love of life. 

Here is another picture, hardly more elaborate—a picture of life and of death; 

Then spear in hand Achilles wen t in chase 
Of godlike Polydoruj, Priam’s son . 

His father had forbidden ftim to fight. 

Because he was the youngest of.his sons 
And dearest to him; and in speed of foot 
He outran all. Now like a foolish boy. 

Parading his fit et-fooredfless, he raced 
Along the forefront .... 

At this moment Achilles strikes him: 

And with a shriek hefell upon his knees; 

A cloud of darkness wrapped Mm, and he sank 

Clutching his bowels to hint with his hands? 

1 Book IV, p. 89. 
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And here is the death of Harpalion; a brave man, who* however, cannot master an 
instinctive movement of fear: 

* * . and Ae retired 

To cover among hisfriends avoiding fate , 

And glancing each way warily for fear 
A spear mightfindhisflesh} 

He is struct and Ills body, on the earth, still expresses his revolt by writhing like 
a worm'. 

On, the other hand the quiet attitude in which Cebriones is lying expresses the 
simplicity with which this hero of unspotted courage has encountered death. All 
around him the din of battle goes on: he only reposes in peace and forgetfulness: 

So Trojans and Achaeans rushed together 
And j/ch-, and neither though r of fatalfight. 

And round the dead man many sharp spears smtck 3 
Andfeathered arrows leaping from the string? 

And many heavy haulders smote on shields 
As men fought aver him; hut in the whirl 
Of dust he lay $ so great and greatly fallen , 

Forgetful ofhis fiats ofhorsemanship. 2 

Thus Homer goes to the essential. However slight the person whom he is de¬ 
picting, he brings out by means of a gesture or an attitude what is fundamental in 
each human being. 




Nearly all the diameters in thc/fiWare soldiers, and most of them brave; bur it 
is a striking fact that no two of them are brave in die same way* 

The bravery of Ajax, son of Telamon* is of the heavy kind, a bravery of re¬ 
sistance. He is a tall, broad-shouldered, in fact Vnomtous 1 man. His courage is all 
of a piece and no one can shift it. A comparison, to which we have already alluded 
and which used to scandalize the classicists owing to its non-epic vulgarity, defines 
the obstinacy of Ajax: 


1 hook Xm, p. 
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As U'^/T ojj 
That passes by a cornfield overpowers 
The hoys who drive him? a phlegmatic ass 
About whose ribs has many a stick been broken * 

And in he goes and crops the standing corn r 
And she boys hammer him with sticks y though all 
Their strength is but of childrens and at last 
They beat him our when he has had his fill: 

So on great Aids* * * d 

He has the courage of obstinacy, He shows little dash in the offensive because 
bis body ? like a wild boars, is unsuucd for it His mind is as heavy as his bod y* not 
smpid but limited, There are things lie cannot understand. Thus when the Greek 
embassy waits on Achilles, he does not understand w hy the hero should hold out 
because ofBriseis: 

because 

Of one mere girl and here we are offering 
To give thee seven, and muck the best there are 
And more besides d 

Tlie heaviness of Ajax serves him excellently, however* on die defensive. His 
order is to remain where he has been posted, and he remains. He is limited in the 
etymological sense* like the stone that limits a property and sap that you must not 
pass. The poet calls him a tower x a wall* Bravery in concrete. 

We see him on the vessel lie is defending, mo\ mg with giant strides 1 about the 
deck, holding all the space he has been charged with and killing one assailant after 
another with methodical spear-thrusts or, if necessary* using an enormous sea- 
pike. His soldier eloquence can be c?spressed in four words; never yield an inch* 
Tfe men, my friends, - he cries: 

Or do we think we have supports behind us^ 

Qryet a stronger waiL .. ? 

No^nol * „, Therefore life lies 

In our own hands and not m daintyjigktmg? 

Di^couragemcni is another feeling lie does not understand. He knows that a 
battle isn't a 'dance", as he says, but a place w here 


1 Book Xk p, 146. 
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For us then is no better will nor way 
Thun to lay to our hands and all our might. 

And close thefight up. Better met for all 
To perish—or to win out lives — .* 

Such are the simple thoughts which* in battle* bring "a smile to the grim face of 
Aias\ 

His bravery is that of the Spartan or Roman—of the Spartan whose military 
rule forbade retreat, or of Horatius on the bridge —the courage of all the good 
soldiers who get killed in order to hold on* Such is the heroism depicted by Homer 
centuries before Plutarch made ti available for the use of any and every” man of 
letters. 

Quite different is the dashing bravery of Diomech His is not Spartan courage* 
but furia francese, Diomed has the spirit* die lire and boldness of youth; he is in 
fact* after Achilles* the youngest of the heroes. He is bold in presence of his elders. 
In die scene of the night Council* he impetuously attacks Agamemnon’s conduer; 
he asks that the king of kings make reparation to Achilles. Yet on the battlefield* 
he suhmits to discipline and accepts everything* even the most unjust reproaches* 
from the commander-in-chief. 

Diomed’s character is that of a volunteer* always ready to march, it is he who, 
after a hard day’s fighting* offers lo undertake a perilous night-reconnaissance of 
the Trojan camp. He likes to do more than his duty. A sort ofintoxication leads 
him to the forefront of battle. When aJJ die leaders flee before Hector, Diomed is 
still home on by the courage that dwells in him. His very spear shares in Ills mad¬ 
ness* + My spear * * * is hot within my hand** he declares. He draws old Nestor on to 
attack Hector; and Zeus, who desires Hector s victory* has to drive off the two 
warriois with his thunderbolts: 

. . . He thundered terribly 
And shot hh white flame out and hurled is down 
On earth m front of Diomedes* horses. 

There rose an awfulflame of sulphur burning; 

And both the horses in a pome cowered 
Behw the car. Then out of Nestor*j hands 
Slipped the bright reins * ,, , x 

But Diomed does not tremble. 

Homer lias given him the most brilliant courage of any of the heroes. He fights 
so far from his comrades that the poet says: 

1 /&£* p, 343 
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But ofTydidesnoman could have told 
To which host he belonged* or whether he 
Hadfellowship with Trojans or Achaeans * 1 

The comparisons Homer uses to make us see him always have an impetuous 
quality, Diomed is die torrent that carries away dte fences of orchards and the 
dykes by which the peasants try to prevent rivers from overflowing. To mark the 
brilliance of his courage, the poet kindles a symbolic fire on the crest of his helmet 
when he is fighting. And T lastly, this hero receives the unique privilege of fighting 
against the Gods. Neither Achilles nor my other warrior takes the risk of con¬ 
fronting the Immortals who mingle in this struggle between mortals; Diomed 
alone, in scenes of extraordinary grandeur, has the temerity to pursue and confront 
Aphrodite, Apollo and dien Ares in person. He attacks the goddess of beauty 
when she is trying to rescue a Trojan adversary whom he has been engaged in 
striking down. He wounds her so that her blood flows: 

* ** the spew 

Passed quichly through she ambrosial raiment which 
The very Graces wove her* and bored through 
The hone above the palm; andforth there flowed 
The goddess* blood immortal ,.. .* 

In the same way he strikes Ares, and the god of war roars 

As loud as nine ? nay as ten thousand mcni* 

But he has no arrogance, he utters no impious boasts- There is only diat inner fire 
which drives him to every kind of audacity* An impassioned man; butwhai a differ¬ 
ence there is between the sombre passions of Achilles and the bright passion of 
Diomed ! This man is an enthusiast. 

The etymology of the Greek word indicates a man in whom moves the spirit of 
a god* He is in fact befriended by a goddess, the warlike yet wise Athena who 
dwells in him and mixes her soul with his. She rides beside him on his chariot, 
urges him into the very thick of the melee, fills him with strength and courage. 
*Hear me, Athena, 1 he cries. She points to Are^ 'this rnatbao, this consummate 
pesi' 4 as she calk him, for Diomed"s attack—the god Juued by gods and men be¬ 
cause he unleashes hideous war, the god who had but few altars and temples among 
the Greeks. 

The feith Diomed lias in Athena's word is the deeper source ofhis courage. 

4 floofcV, p* $4* * /hid*, p- ioj. 1 /H£i, p. lltm 1 /bid p pp. 9^120. 
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Tliere arc moments when this faith makes the Achaean soldier seem akin ro a 
knight of the Middle Ages. Diomed is die only hero in die Iliad who can be oil Jed 
knightly* One day before starring to fight a Trojan of whose name he is unaware, 
he learns when about to strike him that he is Ghucus, and chat he is grandson of a 
guest of Diomed *s father. 

Then DiomedtSygaod at tteed, rejoiced: 

His spear he planted in the bounteous earthy 
And said to Glaucus very pleasantly: 

1 Why then , thou art an old a neutralfrkndf 
* * .or ro Tydeus 

J have no memories y fhr hi left me still 
A little child when all the Ackaeans were 
Destroyed at Thebes* In midmost Argos then 
l am thy friend and kost > ns thou art mine 
In Lycin when I go unto thy people; 

So le t us , here or in the press alike j 
Avoid each other's spears ; many there are y 
Trojans and famed allies far me to kill * * * 

And many Achaeans too for thee to spoils ,, 

And non> let us exchange 
Our armour^ thou and I y thar all who see us^ 

May know we claim to be ancestral friends , 1 

Thereupon the two warriors leap from their cars, clasp hands and conclude a 
pact of friendship. 

The scene is radiant. To no other of the heroes save the enthusiast Diomed 
could Homer have attributed this generous movement. Yet it is an astonishing 
scene, for the end is still more surprising. This is how- it concludes: 

And then Zeus t son of Cronos, took away 
The wits of Glaucus, who exchanged his gear 
W\th DiomedcSy goldfor bron^e t the worth 
Of five score oxen for the worth ofnine . 1 

The poet does not tell us iliac his favourite is delighted; but he gives us to 
understand it because Diomed does not point out his mistake to Ghtitus* This 
element of rapacity til the chivalrous Diomed is the antidote to the conventional 


1 Book VL pp. 131—|i. 
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idealism which always constitutes a mortal threat to poems atom heroes, Here we 
see Homer's profound realism in tile portrayal pi the ho man heart. 




The Bsad does not merely contain soldiers; there are women and old men. And 
among the soldiers, all are not brave: there is Paris. The strange loves oi Pans and 
Helen were, traditionally, at die origin of the war. They remain present and singu¬ 
larly active in the Iliad* 

Paris had seduced and carried off Helen; he had been the first cause of the war, 
3.nd he also caused the death of Achilles whom he slew with an arrow. There had 
been a lime, one may suppose, in the epics of the Trojan cycle prior to the Iliad t 
when Paris figured <x$ the hero of the war he had provoked, and as the champion of 
Trov and of Helen* It seems that it was Homer himself who replaced Paris in this 
nobfe role by his brother Hector, a more recent character in the Trojan cycle, and 
turned Paris into die coward ot the story. In any event, Homer s dramatic instinct 
sets Paris at the opposite pole to Hector and maintains a permanent conflict 
between the brothers throughout the poem. Hector is the pure liero, the protector 
of Troy; Paris, the 4 scourge of his country P t h at most the pure to ward* 

Not that Paris does not, by fits and starts,, feel the prestige oi the ideal of his age* 
He would like to be brave; but when it comes to the point bis heart and handsome 
body refuse to be actually brave. With groans and excuses in plenty he promises 
Hector that he will follow him to the fight which he has abandoned without 
adequate reasons. Hkexplanaticuis are wretched: 

^ H * Hot so much 

From pique or grievance whh the sons of Troy 
I sit here with the women r hut I wanted 
To hug my gloom.. * d 

His promises are vague: 

jitready has my wife 

Been working on me with persuasive words 
To go and fight. 

We have already listened to tliese persuasive words: they were a pack of insults 
and Paris had swallowed them almost without gulping. He continues; 


l /ta/.,pp, ni-jG- 
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And that is hest 7 / know; 

For victory** hut <i fickle jade. Sec thou f 
IfaitJbr me while I put on jigh ting gear 9 
Or go and / will follow; I am sure 

To overtake thee* 

The tone is rather oil-hand for a soldier. 

Certain material details give outline to Paris'* cowardice. The bow is his 
favourite weapon: it enables him to avoid the hand-to-hand encounter which 
makes 'his knees tremble and his cheeks go pale 1 . When shooting he hides behind 
his comrades or behind die upright of a tomb;; if he wounds an enemy: 

Then up leapt Paris from his hiding-place 
With a light laugh ... * D 

Yei Paris is not the absolute coward* if fear drives him from the fighting-line, 
vanicy and vainglory bring him back; for Paris is vain of his beauty, vain of the 
leopard-skin he carries over his shoulder even when fighting, vain of the love-locks 
he wears like a woman. He is vain too of the weapons which he spends his time 
polishing in the women's quarters w p hile the men are fighting. All these things, his 
beauty, hh care of his person, his way oPogling the girls 1 , his passion tor women, 
his successes as a seducer, have ended by making Paris quite a personage in Troy, 
despised no doubt and yet important. To his various tides as a suborner—rides 
with which Hector overwhelms him—fie would be gbd to join the name of a brave 
warrior; provided lit could obtain it cheaply, with his bow and quiver, those 
insignia of carnage* Trapped in this struggle betw een fear and desire for glory, 
Paris escapes by means of ofFliand and yet half-sincere reticences width in feet 
reveal Iris own uncertainly about die feelings that will ultimately have the 
upper liand. Can this liandsomc, vain and cowardly fellow, into whose bed 
Aphrodite has throtvn the rebellious Helen—can he be, in the last resort, 
despicable? 

An analysis on the merely human plane offers no solution to this question, 
because it does not teach bis essentia] character. His personality can be explained 
only if we recognize that it is the subject of an experience which we must really 
call religious. Whtn Hector insults him, Paris readily admits that his brother is 
just in blaming his cowardice. What he does not accept is the insult to his beauty 
and his amours. He answers his brother, not without real pride; 

1 /Aid, p, 134 1 Book XI, p + 340, 
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But Cast not in my teak the lovely gifts 
Of golden Aphrodite; the rich gifts 
Of gods are surely not to he discarded-. 

Which oftheir grace they give us, though ofchoice 
Can no man take them} 

How die tone of this irresponsible young man Ins risen! Now it is he who reads 
Hector a lesson. Man does not ‘choose* the gifts he has received from Heaven, they 
are, properly speaking, ‘given'. It is from Aphrodite he has received the mysterious 
gift of beauty, the desite and the gift of inspiring love. Love and beauty are given 
gratuitously, thev are divine. Paris will not allow them to be disparaged, because 
that would insult a deity. He lias not chosen, but lias been the object of a choice; 
he is aware of being elect. The feet that he lias received the divine in his flesh 
should not prevent us from admitting that Paris had undergone a genuine re¬ 
ligious experience. 

Hence wc grasp the perfect coherence of his diameter. His passion is not that of 
a mere voluptuary but a kind of consecration. It docs not bring him merely sensual 
pleasure—it certainly does that—but it also brings him near a state that can be 
called divine. His very lightness and heedlessness border on the serenity of the 
blessed gods. No questions trouble his souL Exempt from all cares but those of 
Aplirodite, he finds, in Ids consciousness of represen ring her among men, content¬ 
ment, plenitude and even authority; and tills simplifies his life because it gives it an 
aim. 

Thus he behaves like a coward in die warlike society he lives in, because his 
will-power is weak or non-existent. But the strength of Aphrodite is able wholly to 
fill the vacuum of his weakness. In yielding himself to the divine will, Paris lias 
discovered a kind of latalism which dispenses him from effort and frees Him from 
remorse. His piety justifies his immorality. And what greatness there is in his 
ardent appeal to Helen, when Aphrodite, after saving him from die spear of 
MeneLms, transports him to die perfumed bed where his wife is forced to join him: 

... come, let us go to bed, and take our pleasure; 

For never hath desire so lapped my heart, 

Not even when 1 snatched thee first away 
From lovely Lacedaemon, and set sail 
On mv sea~ faring ships s and lay with thee 
Jn Cranae s isle, as I do love thee now 
And sweet desire has taken hold of me.~ 

1 Book m, p. f tL 
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Aphrodite h here speaking through the mouth of Paris, Aphrodite a cosmic 
force liiat centers greatness on die instrument site has chosen, however poor-on 
this coward whom Hector reproaches in the following words: 

AS?, but the men of Troy are very timorous^ 

Else thou Imdst worn a shin ofstone ere this. „ , l 

Infinitely tar from Paris is Helen. Her character, given ro feeling rather than 
sensuality, is at rhe opposite pole to that of Paris* Mom! in face of her amoral lover, 
she resists the passion that Aphrodite indicts on her and would like to refuse die 
pleasure which die goddess forces her to share, Paris's amorality stemmed from 
his piety, Helen's morality causes her to rebel against the goddess. Both of them 
are beautiful and passionate, and this beauty and this passion are gifts which they 
cannot thrust aside and which constitute their destiny. 

Yet Helen's nature was rather for an orderly life. She regrets the time when 
everything seemed easy m the respect and tenderness of family affections: 

/— left my home and kin . 

The daughter whom I loved^ and the j m eet friends 
Of mine own age/ *Twas mot to bc± and so 
I waste with tears. * * 

She judges herself severely and considers that the severe judgment of the Trojan 
people upon her is quite natural* Helen might still find consolation i f only Paris 
were brave and had a sense of honour, like her husband Menelaus, whom she cites 
as an example of courage to her lover. With her moral sense, therefore, there is 
nothing to dispose Helen to appear, glorified by poetry, in the role of the add- 
tm>us wife whose infidelity brings ruin on two nations. Paradoxically, Homer has 
made this guilty woman, on whose account Achaeans and Trojans are slaying each 
other, 3 simple creature who a&ked only 10 lead the obscure existence of a good 

wife and tender mother. There is a paradat as soon as the gods enter our lives_ 

ar least a$ scon as these Homeric gods enter them, for they are nor very fond of the 
morals we have invented to defend ourselves Aphrodite has taken possession of 
Helen in order to manifest her omnipotence. She bends iter victim under the 
double famlity of beauty and of the furious desire she inspires in men, so that 
Helen becomes the image of Aphrodite herself 

The troubled feding that possesses men in her presence is a religious feeling* 
It immediately throws the Trojan elders into a sort of ecstacv and trembling, and 
makes e?tperieneed men talk nonsense. \\ hen they see her coming up on the walls 
w here they are gathered, ihey utter these strange words; 

*/&L 
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Small blame that for a woman stick as this 
Trojans and armed Achaeans should be Bearing 
Calamity so long; for she to look at 
Is wondrous like 1Ac immortal goddesses. 1 

Alarming old men, to justify the savage butchery of two nations merely on account 
of Helen's beauty. 

And yet all tile Trojans are not mistaken. Neither Priam nor Hector confuse die 
good and simple Helen who hates herself, who hates her incomprehensible passion 
and yet loves it as she loves Paris in the sense that she can never detach herself 
from him — they do not confuse this entirely human Helen with that fetal beauty 
which is like a destructive flame in her, a manifestation of die divine omnipotence. 
Priam says: 

... 1find no fault at all with thee; 

I hold the gods to hiame? 

Helen is not mistress of the consequences of her beauty. She liad neither desired 
nor cultivated it. She had received it, a curse as much as a gift of Heaven. Her 
beauty is her fatality. 


© 


And now, after these brilliant but secondary luminaries, come die stars of first 
magnitude: Hector and Achilles. In these two stats Homer lights up two of die 
modes of human life so essential that it is liard to live on a certain level without 
participating in one or die other. 

Achilles appears first as an image of youth and strength. He is young in years, 
about twenty-seven, and especially in his hot-headed movements and passionate 
angers; his is an untamed youth, he has grown up on battle-fields and has not yet 
accepted or even known the bridle of social life. Youth and strength are his, a 
strength sure of itself and of which the weak crave protection against the ill 
humour of die great. This is what the seer Calchas docs at die beginning of the 
Iliad. When Agamemnon questions him regarding die cause of the plague which 
has broken out In the army, Calchas hesitates 10 reply, knowing well that it is 
dangerous to speak truth to powerful men, So he implores Achilles’ protection; 
and the young hero promises unreservedly: 


1 Ibid., p. jg. 
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Ay, ay, he ha!A ,. k For fy Apollo whom 

Zeus laveth and to whom thougrayest, Calchas, 

When thou inter pretest the w ill of heaven 
Unto ths Donat, there is wer a man 
While yet / live jW see the Ugh t on earth ... 

Shalllay o heaiy hand on thee, wf though 
'Twere Agamemnon that thou namidst r who 
Now boosts himself far best ofall the Achaetmsd 

Here then is out first vision of Achilles, radiant in strength* 

Later when this strength has been defied by Agamemnon and breaks out in 
threats, it reasserts itself with pride in the great oath—which I only cite in part— 
that Jie will cease from action: 

* Yea, hy this staff ofmine. 

Which never more shall pm out kafor shoot 
Since frst it left its stem upon the hills , 

Nor yet grow green again, because the axe 
Has stripped its leaves and bark—and now the sons 
Ofthe Achaeans, those who skin judgment 
And guard traditions hy command, of Zeus, 

They bear k in their hands—so shall it be 
A potent oath to thee: the day shall come 
When all the sms of the Achaean* will 
Long for Achilles; and in that day thou 
In thy distress shall have no strength to help. 

When multitudesfall dying at the hands 
Of slaughtering Hector. Thau shah eat thy heart 
IVithin thee, jbr remorse that thou didst slight 
The noblest of the Achaean*.' 

Peltdes spoke, and dashed to earth his staff 
Studded with golden nails j and sat him down * 1 

From this time and through more than eighteen cantos this strength is im¬ 
mobile* The image of this immobility so fatal to the Achaeans is aa striking as tliat 
of its release amid die battle-songs of Achilla because we know that it would be 
enough, to save the army, for Achilles who has sat down to get up. In the midst 
of hi 3 period of absence, Odysseus says to him: ‘Arise and save the army , 1 Finally 
this incarnate Force does get up: 

1 Book I t p, 4 


t lhid.^ p.y. 
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And then Ac/tillcs 3 dear to Zeus arose, . * * 

So from Achilles’ head the splendour shone 
To heaven f Hz left the wall and by the trench 
Took stand .... 

Hz stood thcrz y and he shouted y while Athens 
Calledfir away; and huge dismay he roused 
Among the Trojans,} 

To describe Achilles' strength, Homer uses similes of great power 1 . Achilles is 
like a vast fine roaring in the deep gorges of die hiU^ the dense forest burns, the 
wind shakes and rolls the flames onw ard: so rushed on Achilles, like a god, slaying 
all those he pursued, and the black earth ran with blood- Elsewhere the poet finds 
an image of the destructive fury of Achilles not in any natural scourge, but in the 
peaceful w ork of the farm: 

*., And os a man yokes roundhead bulls 
To tread white barley in his well-built ham. 

And soon beneath the lowing cattles feet 
The grain is trodden, so for fierce Achilles 
The whole-hoofed horses trampled in ft mass 
Dead men and shields. The axle-tree beneath 
Was all Mood-splashed, and all the rims about 
The chariot* for the blood-drops spattered them 
Both from the horses* hoofs and from the tires. 

But still the son of Peleus hurried on 
Xb win renown , and his resistless hands 
Were flecked with blood? 

A destructive blood-stained Force—so Achilles appears in the most terrible 
cantos of the poem. He is atrocious. A poet lias rarely pushed horror further than 
in such scenes as that of the death of the youth Lycaon. 'Hie prayers of this child 
who has been disarmed* die reminder of his first encounter with Achilles in his 
father's orchard, the story of his unhoped-for salvation—all this touches us deeply 
and renders Achilles 1 reply more brutal, the murder more savage and the move- 
mem of the poor body which Achilles seizes by the legs and throw's with curses to 
the fishes of the Scamander, more horrible- 

Is this son of a goddess a man, or only a brute? He b a man at any rate in his 
extreme sensitivity to the passions. Herein lies the psychic mechanism of his 
strength, that he is most acutely sensitive to passion, eaten up with friendship* 
i Book XVm p p. 417* a Boot XX, p. 4 <Lp 
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self-love, love of glory, and hatred. The strength of tliis man—most vulnerable of 
men—becomes manifest only in the flow of passion, but then with incredible 
violence. Achilles who appears so insensitive, so absolutely inflexible to me tetri- 
fled eyes of Lycaott, and to our eyes, is inflexible only because his whole being is 
taut with a passion that hardens him tike steel; he is insensitive 10 everything 
because he is sensitive only to tills. 

There is nothing superhuman or divine about this man, if indeed to be divine is 
to be impassive, Achilles never dominates, he always undergoes. Briseis, Agamem¬ 
non, Patrodus, Hector—-from the four cardinal points of his emotional horizon 
life lets loose in him tempests of love or hatred one after die oriier. His soul is like 
a sky dial is never clear, 3 sky in which storms are constantly gathering and burn¬ 
ing under the impulse of passion. 

His moments of calm are merely apparent. In the scene of reconciliation w ith 
Agamemnon, this puppet who has wounded him so deeply and who no longer 
counts in his mind, Achilles is ready to make every concession, even the most 
generous. But suddenly, because there is delay in setting out, diis new passion that 
possesses him, this friendship that demands vengeance, bursts the surface-calm. 
He will not pause to eat and drink, he cries — 

Because my friend tr dead, and there he lies. 

Gashed by the biting spear t within my hu.t 1 
His feet towards the porch, while round about 
His comrades mourns and so / have no thoughts 
For what you jay, but only blood and slaughter 
And groans oftdying men} 

Achilles is a man whose feelings are violently stirred by the single object of their 
desire, their regret or their hatred at the moment, and which are blind to all else. 
Tliis object may change: it may be Agamemnon, or Patrodus, or Hector; but as 
soon as it has taken possession of his soul, it sets his whole being in motion and 
unleashes die need for action. Passion is somciliing that obsesses him and can only 
find relief in action. 

In tills sequence—passion, suffering, action—resides the whole of Achilles’ 
character; even after die death of Hector when ii seems that passion should be 
assuaged—though it is not in Achilles' nature that it ever should be—and should 
leave him at peace. 

The gathering hat dismissed: the people scattered, 

Each troap to its quick ships. If 'hiU all the rest 

* Book XIX, p. 439. 
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Turnedfor relief tofoodand pleasant sleep t 
Achilles wept, Air dear flimd. 

And Sleep that masters all men mold not stiff him; 

From side to side he tossed, as he lamented 
Pa troches' manhood and his cheery courage , 

The skeins of fate that they had wound together , 

The troubles they had home in passages 
Of mortal wars andperilous tt *aves. And as 
These memories came to him, he shed big tears. 

Now lying upon his side, now on his back^ 

Now on his fur; and then again would he 

Rise to his fiet and roam distractedly 

On the seashore. The Dawn would fnd him watching 

fFhai she appeared across the brine and bcnch y 

And he would yoke swift horses to his car 

And tie dead Hector to his chariot-mil 

And drag him; and when he had hauled him thrice 

Around the barrow of the dead Patroclus? 

Would rest again inside the hui t and leave him 
Stretched on his /ace in dust * 1 

These verses show how, especially in the silence of night, the object of passion 
invades the field of consciousness, calls up every memory anti intensifies sorrow to 
the point where it unleashes action; and this for a time relieves it of anguish* Here 
then is the first key to his character strong passions which are relieved by strong 
actions. 

At first sight such a man seems to be a pure individualist* The demon of power, 
which feeds on and waxes stronger on every victory, seems to have become the 
only law that governs Achilles, The hero shatters and tramples on all the bonds 
that fiave united him with his comrades and with other men. Through its own 
peculiar destructive and anarchical action, passion annihilates his sense of honour 
and drives him to the most inhuman cruelty* When Hector* vanquished and dying, 
in the most heartrending appeal in ail the Iliad, asks only that his body may be 
restored to his family, Achilles replies: 

Do not entreat me, dog, fy knees or parents, 

/ only wish / had the heart and will 
To hack the flesh off thee and eat it raw. 

For all that thou hast done to me/ there lives 
* Book XXIV, Mia, 
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No ne who shall keep the dogs away from thte; 

Not eva r if they brought and weighed out here 
Ransom ten-fold and iwmiyfoldy end promised 
More thereunto; no y not though Priam, son 
QfDardarujs, bidpay thy weight in gold; 

Not even so thy queenly mother shall 
Lay on a bier and mourn the sfnt she bore t 
But dogs and birds shad eat thee utterly , 1 

Across this desert of the soul Achilles moves toward the most inhuman solitude* 
He is preparing his own destruction. This is evident in the scene where he lilts of 
abandoning the army* without thought for die disaster to his friertdSn He dares to 
assert that he prefers old age to glory. To grow old while chewing the bitter cud 
of resentment bio deny the meaning of life; and this lie cannot really do. 

For the trndi is, Aehiltes loves lire, loves it prodigiously* but always in action 
and in die present moment. Ever ready to grasp what life brings him in emotion 
and action, living only in die moment, he greedily seizes what is offered by each 
passing event. Ever ready for murder, wrath, tears, tenderness and even pity, he 
receives every dung, not with an equal indifference in the manner of the sage of 
old, but in the manner of a robust and hungry nature which feeds on everything 
with equal ardour, and finds joy even in suffering. From the death of Patroclus lie 
finds joy in carnage, and the poet tells us at one and the same time that + on his 
heart by sorrow' hard to bear p and that his armour 

Became as though it were wings to him 
And bore aloft the shepherd of the peopled 

This ardour for life is so strong in Achilles that everything in him appears to 
defy death. He never thinks of death: for him it does not exist* so strongly is he 
anchored in die present* Twice he U warned: If he kills Hector, he will die. He 
replies: What matter? Better to die titan to remain by the ships, 'a useless burden 
upon the earth/ To his horse Xanthus who is strangely endowed with human 
speech to foretell his death in an approaching battle, he replies indifferently: 

Xanthus 7 dost thou prophesy my death? 

Tis not thy affine. fFed/knwv myself 
That here it is appointed for me to perish 
Far from my mother and tty father dear; 

But ad the same / will not cease 7 till I 
Have driven the Trojans to disgust o f ward 
1 Book XXII, p. 49^ 1 Book XIX, pp* 444,44*. 
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He spoke t and wilh a cry along the front 
He sent his whole-hoofed horses} 

Herein Achilles 1 wisdom is profound. He loves life enough to prefer an intense 
life to a long one This is the meaning of die choice he had made when young. To 
win glory through action is a form oflife that inspires him with a stronger love 
than a life passed without incidents. After a moment of weakness he firmly main¬ 
tains his choice. Death in the midst of glory means immortality in the memory of 
mankind. Achilles chose to live until our times and beyond them. 

It is thus, by his Jove of glory, that Achilles the individual belongs to the com¬ 
munity of men in all ages. Glory for him is not only a tomb and monument* but 
die common fatherland of living men* 

There h still a scene, the finest in ihe Iliad, in which Achilles reveals his deep 
humanity in another way. One evening, when after dragging Hector’s body be¬ 
hind his chariot he has brought it back to his tent, he is thinking of his dead friend 
in the night-silence. Suddenly Priam, the old T bereaved father* appears before him, 
at the risk of his Kfe 

dnd rook Achilles ly the femes y and kissed 

His hands* the dreadful slaughterous hands that had 

Slain many of his sons * 

And he speaks 10 Achilles of his father Feleus, who in his far-oifland is still living 
and rejoicing at the thought that his son is alive. He dares to beg AdiiUes to restore 
Hector's body so that it may receive funeral honours. Achilles is touched to the 
depths of his soul by the memory of his father. He gently raises the old man, and 
for a few moments the rwo weep together, one for his father and for Patrodus* the 
other for Hector- Achilles promises Priam to restore die body of his son. 

And thus in a scene of the greatest beauty, of a humanity which b the more 
striking because we did not expect it of Achilles, Homer completes the portrait of 
this iron hero of passion and glorv. 
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And now 1 , noble Hector, one w ould like to speak of you in lyric terms. But 
Homer who treats all his characters w m ith the same impartiality and never pro¬ 
nounces a judgment on them, forbids it. He wants to be like die quicksilver in die 
glass, which allows Ills creations to be reflected in the mirror of an. And yet 
Homer does not manage to conceal his friendship for Hector. While borrowing 

x ftid»p> 44 *. * Book XXIV, p. S ;s ( 
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die feature of Achilles* character from the oldest traditions of die epic, lie has 
formed Hector with bis own hands, using, apart from thai > perliaps link more titan 
some earlier rudimentary outline. Hector is his creature of choice: in him more 
than in any other he expresses his faith in man. We must not forget that in writing 
a poem within the framework of die Trojan war, which implied the victory of die 
Greeks and in which he in no way conceals his Hellenic patriotism, Homer none 
the less chooses the leader of die enemy as an incarnation of the highest nobility 
he can conceive. This is a token of humanism not really rare among die Greeks. 

Like Achilles and most of die odter epic characters, Hector is brave and strong* 
Brilliant similes, not stained with blood* portray his strength and beauty: 

* *. and as a horse 

In stable who has swjf?d him at his cn£ 

Breaks halter and goes galloping otr the plain 
To baihe in the fair river that he know j, 

Exulting^ and he holds his head on high 
tFith streaming mane flushed with the pride aftifej 
And bounds with jiving leaps to where the marts 
Loiter andgre^e; so lightly Hector plied 
Hisfiet, *. * 

He is as brave as Achilles, but his courage ls of another qualuy* h is not natural 
but rational; it represents a victory over ills own nature, a discipline he has imposed 
on himself. Achilles* emotions can find pleasure in war; Hector for his part liates 
it. He says so, quite simply, to Andromache; he has had to Wm to be brave and 
how to fight In the front rank of the Trojans* His is die highest form of courage 
and* indeed according to Socrates the only one that deserves the name, because, 
though knowing fear, he surmounts it. When Hector sees Ajax advancing to meet 
hi m * 

gian t Aias .. . with a smile on his grim face —* 

he cannot repress art instinctive movement of fear. This movement is merejv 
physical; his heart begin* to beat more rapidly in his breast. But lie overcomes this 
physical fear by having recourse to liis knowledge* one might almost say his 
science, of fighting: 

. - .pray do not try 
To treat me like a pony bey or woman 
Untrained in deeds ofwar/ / know too much 

1 BookXV, p. 33* * Book Vll, p, ijc. 
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Of battle* and men-slough wrings: I have learned 
To living rny hard hide-buckler right and left * 

IVhkh tests y / thinks rhe toughness of a soldier: 

* -* Or rr^i/ wild Ares 3 donee in the close fraw ,, J 
Hector is aware oi the temptation to cowardice. When he remains before the 
gates of Troy to meet Achilles and kill or be killed by him* be soil finds it fairly 
easy to brush aside the entreaties ofhis father and mother* begging him* from the 
wa 11 $ above, to return into the city. These entreaties harrow his soul because they 
picture the burning of the city and the massacre or enslavement of his people 
which will follow his death. Self-res peer, however* is enough to repel die tempta¬ 
tion. But then, abandoned to himself and in die silence of hk heart* lie is troubled 
by strange thoughts* He reflects that if he fights he will certainly die* Is not there 
still time to avoid this? Why not* in feet* seek the shelter of the walls? He even 
thinks for a moment of entreating Achilles* of laying down his arms at die foot of 
the wall and offering himsdl defenceless to the enemy. Why not propose terms in 
the name of the Trojans? (Why not in feet?) For a moment he dwells compla¬ 
cently on this fency* drawing up in his mind the clauses of a reasonable pact. Then 
suddenly he starts; his folly and weakness are cleat; he recovers himself* *Bur why 
dost thou talk thus with me* my heart ? 11 No* he will not entreat Achilles* or let 
himself be killed like a woman* or return dishonoured into Troy. The lime for 
dreams is past and gone* Uke the loves of youth: 

No * there is no room Jar talk between us 

By oak at rack * as lass and lad talk lovcl 1 

It is a question of looking death in the face and knowing how to die like a brave 
man.. To fight against cowardice* there are not only sdf-respect and self-love* there 
is honour higher than life iiselil 

Achilles has no need to think in order to be brave; Hector is brave in an act of 
reflection and reasoning. 

Tilts firm reason of Hector s sometimes draws splendid words from him. One 
day when his brother Polydamas* in obedience to a sinister augury — which more¬ 
over is true —UTges him to desist from battle* Hector* who cannot doubt the 
soundness of die augury but who will fight in spite of everything, replies: 'The 
best augury is to fight for one’s country'/ A surprising remark in an age when 
auguries enjoyed great authority and were not lightly to be flouted-—especially 
surprising in a very pious man, as Hector is* 

Bui honour and reason do not explain his whole character* The sources from 
u hich his courage springs lie deeper* For Hector honour is not an intellectual 
1 l&L . p, if i. * Boot XXII, p. 4*t. 
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concept or ‘ideal 1 , it is to fight for the country lie loves, to die if necessary T to fight 
to save hts wife and child from death or slavery'. His is not the courage of the sage; 
ii h not founded like Socrates* courage on indifference to earthly things; on the 
contrary* it is nourished by the love he bears them. 

Hector loves his conn try. He love^ 

Soared Jlios , r t and the folk 

Of Priam, lord ofthe good ash wood speard 

He loves them to the point of' defending them against all hope; for he knows that 
Troy is lost; 

For well I kfif/w it in my heart and soul. 

Shall com e a day when sacred Ilias 
Will he laid low? 

But love does not stop short before such certainties: we defend those we love to the 
last minute. All Hectors actions tend towards the saving of Troy. Achilles is as 
negligent of social feelings as Hector, on the contrary, is anchored in the love he 
bears his dry, his countrymen and his father w ho is also his king. To Achilles* the 
still half-savage chieftain of a tribe at war* a tribe which war undvilizes Ell further 
and sometimes reduces to the level of the brute—to Achilles is opposed Hector, 
the son of the city who is defending his tetritory and on whom, even in war. the 
dty imposes its discipline* Achilles is anarchical, Hector civic* Achilles wants to 
kill in Hector the man he hates; Hector desires only to kill the mortal enemv of 
Troy. As he hurls his last javelin, he cries: 

Now m thy turn beware my spear ofiron^ 

/ would hart thee take it home into thyflesh/ 

So should the war he easierfar the Trojans 
When ihou were dead, who art their greatest kune:? 

War does not prevent Hector from being both civic and civilized; his patriotism 
can abstain from listing the enemy. 

He is dvtlbed too in this, that he is always ready to conclude a pact with the 
enemy; for he has a distinct feeling that what unites men could outweigh what 
separates them. He says to Ajax: 

But come, let its gh r e each other famous gifts f 
That men may say? Trojans and Greeks alike, 

+ out of svul^consummgri y airy■ 

They'fought, and parted in a pact of friendship ! 1 

l Bnok VI, p, ijj. *IhvL * BwL XXII, p, 497, 4 Book VU r p + 
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In Achilles who halts him, he sees another of his fellow men, to whom it does 
not seem chimerical to propose terms: he thinks of proposing to restore Helen, and 
the treasures stolen by Paris, to the Greeks, without meanwhile speaking of die 
wealth of Troy, And his is noi merely the temptation of cowardice; Hector is 
haunted by tile old dream of a treaty which would reconcile enemies. And there is 
above all the feeling of repulsion from violence which inspires his whole conduct, 
even at this decisive moment when reason at once condemns his plan as an un¬ 
practical dream. 

Still later, just before the fight, lie suggests a final pact w'ith Achilles, a pact 
which is human and reasonable. He knows this fight will be die last. ‘I will slay 
thee, or be slain, 1 he says. But the notion of a pact is still uppermost: 

Come Aire, and let us pledge us f/y our gods. 

For they will be the surest witnesses 
And guardians ofour covenants; / will not 
Do theefoul outrage, if Zeus suffers me 
To outstay thee, and if I take thy life; 

But when I have spoiled thee of thy famous arms 
i will give hack thy corpse to the Achaeansf 
Do thou the like , Achilles . 1 

Achilles repels him brutally: 

Hector t thou unforgiven, do not talk 
Of pacts to me/ there is no truce between 
Lions and men, nor yet have wolves and lambs 
One mind ... . a 

And his next words bring out the meaning of Hector’s proposal, as well as further 
defining Achilles’ character: 

... so for me and thee 
Friendship is out of.question? 

While Achilles docs not escape from the particular in which he is imprisoned by 
passion. Hector moves in the universal- The understanding he outlined, the pro¬ 
ject of a treaty, was notliing less tlian the principle, as yet elementary but certain, 
of international law. 

But the strong love that Hector bears his country, and which already seems to 
be extending to mankind, rests on a deeper and more vital foundation. He loves 

1 Book XXII, pp. * llid., p. 496, * Ibid. 
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Ills own people, and this love is firmly rooted in love for his wife and child. The 
rest derives from this. Hie motherland for him is not only die walls and citadel of 
Troy and the Trojan people (it goes without saying that there jg no question of 
defending a particular conception of the state) - it is the lives which above all others 
are precious to Mm and which he wishes to save and preserve free. There is 
nothing more material than Hector's love for his country* Andromache and 
Asiyamut are the clearest and most peremptory images of the motherland. He says 
ro Andromache before leaving her and going to fight; 

For well / know it m my heart W soul, 

Shall come a day' when sacred Ilios 
Will hi laid hw$ and Priam, and the folk 
Of Priam , lard ofthe good as A wood Spear. 

But net my farrow for the Trojans' trouble 
And Hr cuha hrrsdf and Priam king 
And all my brothers — that brave company 
Who shall go down in dust beneath the hands 
Qj~focs—so moves me as thy suffering doth 
IF hen some bronze-clad Ach aean leads thee off 
Weeping, and takes the day* of freedom from thee. 

And there* maybe in Argos 7 shal: thou weave 
At some strange woman s bidding, or beat wafer 
From J/ypcreia or Messeis stream. 

Harshly abused, with strong constraint upon thee „.,, 

*.. and unto thee will be 
Sorrow renewed for lack of one like me 
To keep tfwny the day of bondage; only 
Ter me be dead, with earth heaped on me, ere 
I hear thy cry ing as they drag thee off/ 1 

Just before this, Andromache was begging Hector not to expose himself to 
battle. Now she cannot, because she knows he is defending their mutual affection. 
This fast conversation between husband and wife offers something very rare in 
ancient literature: the perfect equality in love which they show each other, Thev 
speak* and love, on the same level. Hector does not love Andromache and his son 
as pioperty that belongs to him; he loves them as beings equal in value to himself. 

Such are the 'beloved 1 whom Hector defends to the last. When lace to face with 
Achillea the living image of his destiny — when disarmed and lost, he still struggles 
against all hope, he still makes a pact with hope- 

1 Book VI, pp* 13,9—413. 
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This is the momem when the gods abandon tiim. Hector thought Iiis brother 
Deiphobus was at his side, but it was Athena who had assumed die form of his 
brother in order to deceive him. Having thrown his last spear and finding his 
sword broken, he asks Deiphobus for a weapon. But there is no one there, be is 
done. Now he sees his fete in the blinding clarity that precedes death: 

4x' tte J 

I see the gods have called me to my death, 

1 thought that Brave Deiphobus was here; 

But he is within the wall, and I have been 
Deluded by Athene. Thertfote now 
Is evil death not far away but near, 

And no way out ... 

And now my fate has found me. 

Hector is perfectly clear-sighted as regards his fete, lie sees death so near that he 
seems to touch it. Bui you might say that he ts gathering new strength from what 
he sees, for he immediately adds: 

And now myfate has found me. Let me not 
Die without effort nor ingloriously. 

But in the doing of some great deed ofarms 
For generations yet unborn to hear . 1 

1 he moment ol death is still the moment of struggle. Hector replies to destiny 
with a man's act, an act which men everywhere will judge as great. 

In this way Homer offers us, in the person of Hector, an image of man which is 
at once true and elevating. Hector defines his humanity in love of his family, in 
knowledge of universal values and, up to his last breath, in effort and struggle. 
While dying he seems to defy death. His cry, which is the cry of a man in travail 
f't a better humanity, lie wishes to be heard by ‘die men of future times'—our¬ 
selves. 


@ 

In Achilles and Hector we see the opposition not only of two temperaments bm 
of two stages in man's evolution. 

The greatness ot Achilles is illumined by the conflagration of a world that seems 
to be passing away, the Achaean world of warfare and pillage, But ts this world 
really dead, does it not survive in our own age? 

1 Book XXII, p.^57. 
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Hector heralds the world of iJte dry, the community tlm defends its soil and its 
rights* He bespeais the wisdom of pacts, he also expresses the family affections 
which are a figure of the wider fraternity of mankind* 

Herein we see the nobility of the Iliad and hear its cry of truth* The contrasting 
figures of Achilles and Hector express die loftiness and the verity of the poemj. 
their contradiction is pan of die development of history and it is $till beating in 
our hearts today. 


CHAPTER THREE 


ODYSSEUS AND THE SEA 


C ivilization is a work of liberation and achievement* The second epic 
that has come down to us under die name of Homer illustrates one of 
the most important of these achievements* It tells how die Greeks, by 
dim ot daring, patience and intelligence, mastered the art of seafaring; 
and Odysseus {who gave his name to the Odyssey) is the hero of this achievement. 

It is not certain, it is indeed very improbable, that the author of the Iliad w^s the 
author oi die 0 *f>xf£y. Some of die Ancients already doubted the ascription. The 
language of the poem as well as the manners and religious beliefs it portrays are 
more recent than those of the Iliad by perhaps half a century . But the genesis of 
the poem and ‘lie way it was composed by improvisation and by lx-mg, ai first, 
orally transmitted by a guild of poets w ho were called the Homertdae—all this 
can be explained in the same way as for the Iliad The author who composed it no 
doubt drew r his material from a group of poems which formed die cycle of legends 
concerning Odysseus. Marslialling the various parts which he selected in accord¬ 
ance -with the rules of his art* developing here, omitting there, lie conferred a 
powerful unity on the poem as wc now have it, a unity due in the first instance to 
the hero's personality. Without Odysseus, the Qjfyssey would be no more than a 
collection of tales and adventures of uneven interest. But in fact not one of these 
tales and adventures, which are of very diverse origin and the thread of which is 
sometimes lost in the nigh! of primitive folklore, not one but tells us of die courage 
□nd cunning or intelligence csr wisdom of Odysseus. 7 ~he author w r ho arranged, 
modelled arid oriented a still shapeless mass of poetical materia], subordinating 
action, episodes and characters to the one figure of Odysseus, and who also fixed a 
work he had created anew in writing* w p as a very’ great artist—even more than a 
great poet- The dare of composition of the Odyssey may be feed very approxi¬ 
mately in the second lialf or even towards the end of the eighth century before our 
era. Scholars are far from being agreed as to die date* Written at the time of the 
discovery and mastery by the Greeks of the western Mediterranean, though it 
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pretends to be unaware of these things, the Odyssey was the poem of the rising class 
of seafarers and merchants before it became the national epic of the Greek people. 

The name of the author is of little importance. There is, besides, no incon¬ 
venience in giving the same name to die different authors of die Iliad and the 
Odyssey y as 'Homer' was perhaps a sort of family name belonging to all the mem¬ 
bers of the guild of Homeridae. For over twenty-five centuries men have called 
them by this name and have not thereby been prevented from enjoying the beauty 
of these masterpieces. 

On arriving in their country the Greeks, as we know, were ignorant of the sea 
and of the use of ships. The Acgeans, who were their masters in the art of naviga¬ 
tion, had for centuries used boats with oars and sailsj they had also discovered the 
principal ‘sea-routes’, as Homer calls diem, the routes to the Asiatic shore, to 
Egypt, and, further away, the routes which from Sicily gave access to die -western 
Mediterranean. On these routes tile Aegcans conducted primitive forms of trading, 
wliai is called ‘mute barter 1 for instance, by which sailors would deposit on the 
shore the products they wished to excliange and then, returning to their ship, wail 
for die natives to deposit products of the same value. After which, and often after 
several trials, merchandise would be exchanged. But the most primitive and 
frequent form of Aegean commerce was simple piracy. Pelasgian pirates long re¬ 
mained famous in Greek tradition, but in reality they had formidable successors. 

One must repeat that it required centuries for the Greeks, property so-called, to 
renew the maritime tradition of the Aegeans, They were primarily landsmen. 
Without neglecting the hunt or tile care of their scanty herds, they had to leant to 
till die soil before learning to navigate. Soon, a purely agricultural economy was 
insufficient. They needed and desired die natural and manufactured products 
wtiich only the East could supply. The nobles wanted gold in bare, jewels, per¬ 
fumes, and fabrics embroidered or dyed in purple. Hie West, on the other hand, 
offered land, very good it was said, to those ready to take it. Here was something 
to tempt the penniless who were already swarming in these early days. But it 
appears that the need for certain metals dtd more than anything else to force the 
Greeks into a seafaring life. Iron was not abundant in Greece; but tin was com¬ 
pletely lacking both in Greece and in the neighbouring countries. Now only this 
metal, which enters with copper into the composition of bronze, is capable of pro¬ 
ducing a bronze both fine and resistant. 

If, from the time of the Dorian invasion, the iron sword had triumphed o ver die 
bronze poignard, bronze still remained in the eighth century and later the favourite 
metal for defensive armour. This armour was in four pieces: a helmet, body-armour 
from shoulders to belly, greaves for the legs, and a buckler on the left arm. As long 
as this noble armour reigned on the battlefield, tin was needed for the soldiery. 
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So they were bold nobles, member of die old clans, who led die first commercial 
expeditions They alone liad the means for building and fitting out vessels* These 
rich landowners were not sorry, either, to lay hands on the new source of wealthy 
which was commerce* But they did not put to sea alone. They needed rowers, 
navigators, traffickers and colonists. The crowds of landless and penniless men 
who swarmed in Greece furnished the nucleus of these profitable expeditions. 

But where were they to find this rare tin which exercised a kind of iascination 
over the men. of the eighth century? There were only two places, at least in the 
Mediterranean region. One was at the far end of the Black Sea, in Cokhls, at the 
foot of die Caucasus* Miletus, the great maritime city of Jon h, followed others in 
taking this eastern route to the tin mines, and supplied its own metal industry and 
its neighbours* from the Caucasus. But there was another route to tin mines T much 
more dangerous and less known than the route through the Dardanelles and die 
Bosphorus. This one led round the southern coasts of Greece, out into the open 
sea, then through the dangerous straits of Messina and along the shores of Italy to 
the tin mines of Etruria. It was the route followed by the great ironmasters from 
Corinth and from Chalets in Euboea* 

This western route was also the one taken by Odysseus; and no doubt it was 
for the public of adventurers, sailors and colonists who followed it and also for the 
military oligarchy of wealthy merchants who were intent on the manufacture of 
weapons, that the Odyssey was composed* Odysseus was die advance-scout of this 
modey company of sailors, merciiants and aristoci^-iitdustrialists. 

Our Odyssey f however, does not clearly and ostensibly relate the story of the 
acquisition of tin. It proceeds in die manner of all epic poems* by transferring into 
a mythical past the adventures that some sailor had had fifty or a hundred years 
before, or which he might still have, people thought, on the sea-routes of the west. 
Homer is scploitiiig the narratives of seafarers who had preceded Odysseus, stories 
that were current in all the seaports, tales of giants and floating islands and monsters 
who devour or destroy vessels. Twice Odysseus encounters the island of die 
witch- Then, too, there is the story of the plant which makes the seaman forget bis 
homeland- The Odyssey^ like die Arabian Nights , is full ot such tales* These are 
stories which, whatever dicir liiscorical or geographical sources* had in thdr 
origin nothing; to do with the return of die Acliaean chieftain tram Troy—which 
is the real starting-point of die Of/yaiey—and are much more ancient* 

The Odysseus of the Iliad is a good soldier, a chieftain of great authority who 
disciplines Thcrsiies and his like, a sttbde orator and diploma rise Tliere is 
nothing to suggest lhaf he is a great sailor. In the 0 dyssey 9 on die odier hand, all 
the adventures of the Sindbad or Robinson Crusoe type winch had been imagined 
by seafarers seem to have been fathered on him* He draws diem to himself: 
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He saw (he chics and he learned the mind; 

Ay ? and at heart he suffered many iwt 
Upon the sea. insmt to save his life 
And bring his comrades home} 

He is the adventurer on the ocean, the man “who wandered far and wide 1 , the hero 
who has suffered hardship on die * fearful 1 sea. And so he becomes the ancestor and 

these stories and even than 
Mediterranean navigation itself* which go to make up the figure of Odysseus. He 
h the hero of the folk-tale of the husband's return. A man has set out on a Jong 
voyage. Will his wife remain faithful* and will sire recognise lum on his return? 
Such h the rheme of a story' w hich is found boih in die Norse alcaldes and in the 
Rdmdyana. The husband returns, old or in disguise, and he is recognized by three 
signs. These vary from version to version. But we on easily distinguish in the 
Odyssey die three signs in the version Homer used* Only the husband can bend 
the bow which had been his bow. He atone knows how the marriage-bed had been 
made* Lastly be has a scar which only his wife recognizes—die sign w hich was to 
be the last in the story, because it clinched the recognition between husband and 
wife. Sudi was the probable order of the signs in the tale followed by Homer. Now 
the poet uses them in three particularly dramatic scenes, but he inverts tbdr order* 
modifies their bearing and varies the circumstances. In the folk-tales, the events 
nearly always take plate in groups of three. Tins repetition in threes maintains the 
curiosity of a naive audience. Homer, how ever* varies the circumstances of the 
three signs as much as possible, instead of emphasizing the repetition. Tin! sign of 
the marriage-bed is die only one used for die recognition of husband and wife, m 
die admirable scene in which Penelope who is still distrustful sets a trap lor 
Odysseus, by ordering Eiirydek to pull the mamage^bed out of die bedchamber. 
At this, Odysseus gives a start. He himself had made the bedstead by fashioning 
its base from the trunk of an olive-nee attached by its roots to die ground* He 
knows that die order cannot be carried out unless some wretch has cm the olive- 
tree ai its base. He says so, and is thus recognized by his wife. The sign of die bow 
is used in die great scene of the contest between the suitors. By bending the bow 
which no one has been able to bend and by directing an arrow at Antmoiis, 
Odysseus is recognized by die suitor^ he cries out his name by way of dehance. 
Bur the sign of the scar is the first that is used, in a scene quite unexpected by us 

1 Jl* Qdyjuy cf Homer, (middled by Sir William Marris, Oxford University Press, 1915* 
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and by Odysseus. The scar is recognkcd by hk old servant Euryclei^ m the scene 
where she is washing his feet, and this provokes a serious and unexpected mm and 
nearly ruins the skilfully thought-out phn of Odysseus, 

Thus the dements, in series ol three, of die Tetum of the husband', are enriched 
by Homer with varied, unexpected and vivid circumstances. 

Such are a few of the remote sounds of the Odyssey , whtch is die story of a 
man's return 10 his homeland. 


© 

There b no need to describe the plot of this well-known poem. Suffice it 10 
recall diat Odysseus is simply a landed proprietor who is greatly attached to his 
domain, to his wife Penelope who in his absence is being courted by his neigh¬ 
bours, and also to his son Tdemachus whom he liad left as a small child. When 
Troy has fallen after a siege of ten years, Gdy thinks only of a speedy return. 
But he has to sail round southern Greece in order to reach his island of Ithaca, and 
when his ship is off Cape Maiea, a tempest drives him into the western sea, towards 
Sicily, Sardinia and north-west Africa. Mow in the centuries following the Trojan 
war, these regions beyond die unknown sea had become peopled with terrors and 
monsters. So Odysseus the landsman is forced to become a sailor; but his one 
thought is to return to Ithaca and his family and Ins land. 

The Odyssey tells the story of his mum, ten years of struggle against the perils 
of the deep terminatings when he reaches home in disguise* in the battle with die 
suitors who have installed themselves in his manor and are besieging his wife and 
devouring his substance. He slays them with the help of hk twenty-year-o)d son 
and of two faithful servants to whom he has slowly and prudently revealed Ills 
identity; and so he regains his family happiness; but after what efforts and struggles! 

For the men of dial age the western sea w F as a formidable and unmastered 
reality* Dangers without number awaited those who ventured into it. Currents 
might carry away a ship, a storm might break it in some narrow strait or drive it on 
a rocky headland; or it might be struck by lighming, when the vessel would be 
filled with sulphur and the crew' hurled overboard. At other times the sky would 
be veiled, the stars that acted as compass would disappear and then one would not 
know whether one was "in die realm of gloom where the sun descends beneath the 
earthy or towards the dawn where he comes up\ Such were a few gt the daily risks 
encountered by Odysseus. Bur there were also pirates who by in wait in rhe 
strails, pillaged the ship and sold die crew- into slavery-; or sa\-ages who massacred 
the seamen when they landed on an unknown coast; or, again, cannibals. 

And what is the kind of vessel on which Odysseus and his men venture into 
this Fearful sea? A boat without a deck and with one sail w hich can only be used 
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when there is a tail-wind. Tacking into a head-wind is impossible. If the wind is 
contrary* there is nothing for it but to row, and this entails an exhausting effort. 
For most of the time, one tries to hug the coast, in the absence of any chart oilier 
than the night sky, but especially on account of pro visions; for it is scarcely possible 
to carry more than a little bread—a son of pancake—-and very little water. This 
feet necessitates almost daily landings and often a tong search to find a spring, in 
unknown territory; unless one hung from the masthead a sheepskin which would 
be steeped overnight in dew and then squeezed out to provide a cup of water. 

Such was a sailor's life in the eighth century B.c; it was considered the worst 
possible kind of existence, a dog's life, in which a man was exposed defenceless to 
the most terrible of the forces of nature. 

Odysseus, who in die legend precedes the masters of the western sea-routes, 
makes his way like a hero to lands which very soon after were to be planted with 
Greek dries. But he advances amid the stories the seafarers tell of him, towards 
fabulous regions, bristling with fantastic perils which greatly enliance in the 
popular imagination the teal perils of die enterprise. 

On die Italian shore there are not only man-eating savages, but also the people 
of the Cyclops, one-eyed giants who live on the cheese and milk of their flocks 
but also on occasion devour strangers. 

On the islands there are fairy-goddesses who hold stamen captive in the toils of 
love; among them, the goddess Circe who, when about to yield herself to the men 
who desire her, strikes them with her wand and changes them into lions, wolves, 
or other animals. This misfortune befalls most of Odysseus’s companions, who 
arc changed into swine- But Odysseus never deserts his men. Aided by die god 
Hermes, he boldly appears before the witch's palace, mounts on to her bed, 
threatens her with lus sword and drags from her the secret of die endianrment. 
His companions who had thought him lost, greet him on his return: 

.., And just like farmstead calves 
About the droves of cattle comity back 
To yard when they' have had their Jill of gracing — 

IFith me accord they frisk in front ofthem ; 

The femes cannot hold them any longer. 

But round their dams they run with ceaseless lowing — 

So these men, when their eyes beheld me, flocked ... .*■ 

Other goddesses, such as the nymph Calypso, dwell in the islands of the sea. 
Thrown on to the shore near her grotto, Odysseus falls in love with her as a sailor 
in the Southern Ocean might with a fair Polynesian. But he more quickly wearies 

1 BookXfp. 17J. 
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of his conquest than the nymph herself who for seven years keeps in her bed every 
night die audacious mortal she loves and whom shipwreck has deprived of the 
means ofleavmg her. But every day Odysseus goes to sit upon a rock on the shore 
and gaze for hours over die ocean-wastes that separate him from Ins homeland, 
from his wife and son and the domain of vineyards and olive-groves. In the end 
Calypso is commanded by Zeus to lei him go* She gives him an use, a hammer and 
nails, and wkh these, not without fear, he builds a simple raft on which to brave 
the boundless sea. 

On another island dwell rhe Sirens- These are fairy bird-women w ho attract 
mariners by the charm of their marvellous voice, and then devour them. Before 
diem on the grass stands a heap of piled-up bones. No seaman passing by that 
coast can resist the call of die magic voices. Now Odysseus wishes to hear the 
fabulous song of the Sirens and yet not fail victim to them. After reflecting in his 
usual manner, he finds a means of getting what he wants and evading what he 
dreads, iie stuffs the ears of his sailors with wax and has himself bound fast and 
securely to die mast. To enjoy a pleasure forbidden to ordinary men, Odysseus 
takes a terrible risk and triumphs* He alone among men will have heard die voice 
of t he bird-women and not have perished. 

These bsc stories which are marvellously exploited by the poet show’ that for 
the Greeks of the Homeric age the sea might be full of dangers but it was also full 
of attractions* Odysseus both dreads die sea and loves it and warns to enjoy it- 
These hnudess wastes, die thought of which, as he says, 'breaks his hearV act also 
as a magnet. First of all* no doubt* because of the profit one may make. It is beyond 
die sea T he says, dial *a man gathers much treasure'; tt is 'by faring far and wide 
over tlie world that he brings back home splendid gold and silver and ivory*. 

Sometimes this Odysseus whose one thought is to return home seems neverthe¬ 
less to be sorry to leave some uninhabited isbnd which he is surprised ‘that no one 
has thought of tilling’. Already in imagination he clears various pans of the still 
virgin isle. Here he sees moist meadows where the earth is soft, here good vine- 
garden^ there again fields easy 10 plough, which would yield fine crops. He picks 
up a handful of soil and observes that 'there Is fatness underground*. He admires 
the quiet roadstead sheltered from wind and wave, so that the ships would not even 
need mooring-cables. Tt is as though the landsman Odysseus has tire soul of a 
coloniser. In these distant lands* still unpeopled or peopled only with monsters, he 
already sees die cities which his countrymen are going to build—and indeed are 
beginning to build 

Thus the attraction of tlie lands beyond die sea is as strong as the fear inspired 
by the sea. And what appears in die Odyssean legend is not only the desire of 
profit but the infinite curiosity the Greeks felt regarding the world and its wonders, 
c 
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Odysseus never resists the desire to see strange marvels, Why does he make his 
way into the Cyclops' cave in spire of his comrades' entreaties? He tells us: it is 
partiv because he hopes to persuade the Cyclops to present him with the gifts 
which it is customary to offer stranger-guests, but especially because he wants to 
see this strange creature, this giant who is not 'an eater of bread’; just as he wants 
to sec Circe and to hear the Sirens, There is in Odysseus a feeling of great astonish¬ 
ment regarding the world and the things in it. Like all early men he thinks that 
nature is full of mysteries; he is afraid of jt and this fear peoples it w ith monsters. 
But also he warns to see the mystery, and then penetrate it and understand it; last 
of all, to dominate, and make himself master of it. Therein he is a civilized man, 

@ 

Before mastering nature, and the sea and the sea-routes, Odysseus has to face it 
in its terror and its charm. He peoples it with his dreams and hopes as well as with 
his feats. He in some son reinvents it, filling it with marvels which it may belong 
to man one day to discover or invent. This power of reinventing man and the 
world is what gives so much value and clutrm to one of the most beautiful episodes 
in the Odyssey, the hero's adventures in the land of the Fhaeacians and his meeting 
with Natisicaa. 

Who are the Fhaeacians? We need not look for them on a map. They are a 
happy people who, in the midst of a sea that they can navigate, dwell in wisdom 
and simplici ty in a wondrously fertile land- This land, which is called Schcria, is an 
Eldorado, an isle of die golden age that time lias spared. Here nature vies with art 
tn beauty, splendour and virtue. 

Never in the orchards of king Alkinous, do the trees cease from yielding fruit 
in every season: 

_ and there the trees grow toll 

And thrive, bright-fruited apples,pomegranates. 

Pears and sweetJigs and olives in their bloom. 

Whereof the fruit norperishes nor fails 
Winter or summer throughout all the year; 

Mat evermore the Weft wind as it blows 
Quickens some fruit to life and ripens other. 

Pear groweik old on pear, apple on apple, 

C luster on cluster waxes, frgort frgh 

The palace of Aikinous shines with a light like that of the sun and moon. Gold, 
silver and bronze dazzle die beholder’s eye. Its doors are guarded by golden dogs 
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which are alive—masterpieces of the divine artificer Hephaestus. Ir is a fairy-tale 
palace. In the Phaeacian Eldorado* golden morals prevail, Nausicaa lias a heart of 
gold and her family is worthy of the earthly paradise. Seafaring with these people 
has remained in that golden age dreamed of by unhappy sailors who toil against 
billows and hurricanes. Phaeacian ships are thinking ships* which lead the mariner 
whither he would go t without fear of loss or damage in die mist. 

Such is Scheria. It is also the land of singing and dancing. Assuredly there is a 
fairy-clcmem here; but also, in the mind of the ingenious Greeks, die confused 
notion, dear enough to the imagination, that man might one day make the earth a 
marvellous garden, a country of wisdom and peace in which he would lead a 
liappy life. 

But the greatest marvel of Sehcria is Nairsicaa, die king's daughter, so gracious 
in her simp]icin', as capable of washing the family linen as of receiving with 
dignity the stranger, naked as a savage, w p ho comes our of the bushes to speak to 
her. Cast up on tile shore by a storm the previous night, Odysseus had crouched 
among die leaves of a thicket on die edge of the wood. Meanwhile, that nigjit 3 
Nausicia has had a dream in which Athene leads her to suppose that site will soon 
be married and that, for her wedding-day, she must wash the family linen in the 
stream that runs down to the beach. Nausicaa seeks her father and says: 

'Couldst thou not , DihMy\ order me a eart s 
A high r >n£j with strong wheels y that / may take 
My nice clothes whkh are lying dirty by 
To wash them in the river? And besides 
9 Its right that going to council with the kings 
Thou should*t be clad in spotless robes thyself; 

And thou hast Jive sons living in thy halls —- 
Two married, and three lusty bachelors -— 

And they are always wanting nsw-washed clothes 
For dances: / must think of all these things? 

So said she^for she was ashamed to speak 
Of happy marriage to herfather .. * * 

But her fedier guesses this and replies: 

Nor mules /grudge thee, child, nor aitghr beside? 

So Nausicaa leaves w ith her servants and the linen. They w ash it* trampling it in 
the stream with their ieer, and stretch it out on the shingle of the beach. Tliey make 
a picnic* then begin 10 play at balk But the ball fells into the stream. Hie girls all 
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utter a cry and this awakens Odysseus. He, after breaking off a !eafy branch to hide 
his nakedness, comes out of the wood- The servarus run some distance away, in 
fright. Only Nausiaua awaits the stranger without flinching. And now Odysseus 
approaches and addresses the maiden whom lie wishes, without scaring her* to win 
over 10 his pbn* with a 'soft and cunning word\ He say si: 

Queen, 1 m treat thee: art thou ofthe gods 
Or mono!? If indeed tkou art ofthose 
Who hold wide heaven , then to Artemis 
Child of great Zeus, nearest I liken thee 
For comeliness and dignity and breed; 

But if thou art of men who live on earth, 

TkrkeAdeisid are thy sire and lady mother f 
I hrtcc-ihssed are thy brothers: well 1 wot 
Their heart is ever warm with joy ofthee y 
Oft as they see thee entering the donee. 

Sofair ajlower* But over all men blest 
In heart is he* who skcdlprevail with gifts 
Of wooing and shall lead thee to his home* 

. ** yet of a truth , 

Irt Delos once I saw a thing as fair , 

A young palm springing bj r Apollons altar — 

*.. so y w^en /saw that, 

I marvelled long at hearty fir never yet 
Shot such a tree T so goodly f from the ground* 

So t lady, likewise do 1 marvef at thee 
And am amazed and greatly fear to touch 
Thy hues J 

After this, he relates some pari of his misfortunes* without however divulging 
his name, and asks Nausicaa to take him to her father. The rest liappens as it ought 
to happen. The unknown stranger is generously entertained by the Phasidans. 
He tells them hi$ story and his name. They take him back to his country, where 
he will still have hard battles ro fight against the lords who are pillaging his palace 
under pretext of courting his wife. And so at Iasi, by courage* intelligence and 
affection, be rebuilds his threatened happiness. 

Such are a few aspects of the Odyssey which became the most popular poem of a 
seafaring people, the poem in which Greek children, w^ho learned to swim as soon 
as they knew 1 how to walk, also learned to read, by construing and reciting it to- 

1 Ibid * p p. ioj. 
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gciher. Composed out of the still fresh experiences which a nation of landsmen 
had of the sea* this sailor's poem,, full of combats and dreams* is also a poem of 
action. In the person of Odysseus it launched a brave and curious people toward 
the mastery of the sea. A few generations after the Odyssey, die Mediterranean 
from east 10 west was to become a Greek lake on which the main routes were 
mapped out and known. Thus Greek poetry is always connected with action; it 
springs from action and guides action by imparting a greater precision to ir. 


© 


It is not enough to say that die Odyssey is simply the poem of the sailor. 
Odysseus is much more than that* He incarnates one of man s essential attitudes 
in die face of nature and of wliai lie still cads destiny. Faced by die various 
obstacles that confront him* Odysseus always meditates; before acting* he reflects. 
This is his first movement in the moment of greatest peril. Cunning as a savage* 
one might suggest* No; because on the primitive level of intelligence which is the 
level of cunning* he attains a pitch of refinement w r hidi U his alone. An anil ice of 
Odysseus is the neat and simple solution of a problem* a solution dtat entirely 
satisfies the mind. 

Here., for esamptc* is a problem. Some men are imprisoned in a cave sealed by a 
rock w hich they cannot move. With them is a one-eyed giant who means to eat 
them; and some sheep w hich must go out to pasture. The reasoning is as follows: 
only the c;iani can remove the rock, therefore one must nor kill the giant but make 
use of him by removing his power to harm. He has only one eye, therefore blind 
him: for that purpose* plunge him into sleep* therefore make him drunk. One must 
foresee the event of his calling for succoutt therefore* whisper to him, without his 
suspecting, a negative reply to the question lus comrades will probably ask him. 
Lastly, escape from die cavern by means of die only given factor which must 
inevitably leave die cavern, which die Cyclops cannot but allow to leave, namely 
the sheep- To reach this solution Odysseus forgets none of ihe data of die problem* 
material or psychological: he not only uses the stake of olive-wood and the wine¬ 
skin, but—whai is his sure** weapon — subtle words. Thus the short speech in 
which he addresses the Cyclops when offering to let him drink wine contains 
exact! v the right words: words of reproach and the moral considerations of a man 
who lias been wronged—all likely enough 10 blind the Cyclops to the unlikelihood 
of a gift. So* by making use of all die factors, Odysseus neatly arrives at the only 
possible solution of the problem* The whole tiling works out like a theorem. But 
the matheniadcal nature of the artifice does not exclude a wealth of derail- The 
operation is conducted in masterly fashion. Under the hands of Odysseus and his 
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men a Stake which has been iiardened in the fire is joyously twirled round in the 
Cyclops eye. The roots of the eyeshriwL The story is adorned with a few artistic 
lies and gratuitous details; and Odysseus takes care not 10 forget the sheep but 
carries them off in his ship - especially dots he great Jy enjoy his artifice, both during 
and after die adventure. While he h stilt in die cave die invention of die name of 
'Neman' which he has given himself for what it is worth, delights liirn. 

. * * and my heart laughed 
Thar the smart trick I played them with my name 
Had so misled them * .. d 

And ai die mo mem when he is putting to sea, he cannot* despite his comrades* 
terror* resist the pleasure of calling out to the Cyclops and, so to speak, signing 
his stratagem, He sends him by word of mouth a sort of visiting card; 

Stry that it was Odysseus made thee Mind* 

Sacker of fortresses, Laertes' son, 
fFko dwells in Ithaca* 

On another occasion, far more moving riian the adventure with die Cyclops— 
which is not without a touch of humour—Odysseus remains most impressively 
master of himself The occasion is that of the tempest w hich is finally to cast him 
up on the isle of the Phaeaeiam* Already Notus and Boreas, Eurus and Zephyrus 
are playing with his broken raft as if it were a toy. He is clinging to a plank, which 
is Ids only support, when there suddenly appears to him the goddess I no, emerging 
from the waves and offering divine help in the form of a sail which will bear him 
up while swimming, if he mists himself to the water. Wait! says Odysseus to 
himself. Is this a trap? Is die goddess really offering me safety? He thinks of what 
remains of his raft and concludes; 

This will I do; it seems to me the test* 

5a long as r o their joints the timbers hold 
I will abide here and endure my troubles r 
But when the waves have smashed the raft to pieces 
Then will I swim: I see no better plan? 

So Odysseus who believes in die gods, while know ing that they can be perfidious 
as well as favourable, trusts in the first place only 10 himself. When thrown into 
the sea, he swims on for iwo days, with all bis might, and finallv makes land ai the 
mouth of a scream. His efforts have been rewarded. 

1 Book IX, pp. i WH- 
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ha the desperate struggle he wages against the sea* against destiny* to snatch 
from them liis share of happiness* Odysscus r weapon is* along with courage* tn- 
tel licence. It is of an entirely practical kind, a superior art cl turning men and 
things to his advantage* while not forgetting die godsj an intelligence that ^ ins 
to safety by means of a full wine-skin and an olive-pole placed in die right spot; 
or of some beams* ptutks and nails assembled with hammer-blows; and especially 
that wins to safety through that subtle knowledge of men in which he excels, with 
a well-turned compliment* a cunning speech, a lie which the poet calls faultless ; 
and also through die feelings he inspires: the beginning of love in Nausitaa, die 
youthful attachment of his son, the tender fidelity ol his wife* die unswerving 
loyalty of his old servants, the sw ine-herd Eumaeus and die nurse Eurydeia, and 
others* 

Odysseus represents practical, inventive intelligence: not a disinterested 
knowledge of the w orld, but the power and the will to find an answer to difficult 
circumstances by inventing ‘devices*, as the Greeks called them, devices to counter 
nature and the hostility of fete and the obstacles of every kind which die gods and 
his enemies place in his path and which separate him from liappiness. One of the 
principal epithets of Odysseus is ‘much -de vising * 

He has made up his mind to recover or reconstruct his tiappiness* just as for¬ 
merly he had constructed the marriage-bed with His own hands. He is the homo 
faber* or artisan-intelligence- In the course of the Odyssey we see him as carpenter* 
pilot, mason and saddler- He handles axe, plough and rudder as skilfully as he 
handles the sword. Bat the masterpiece of this good workman is his family happi* 
ness* and the patriarchal happiness of liis subjects who are also his triends a 
happiness he reconstructs by means of his 4 faultless intelligence * as Homer says- 
Odvss£U5 3 then* incarnates the struggle of mind to organize men s happiness in 
a world of which the laws seem like Scylh and Charybdis* It an effort that 
heralds the effort; of science to preserve man’s life and increase his power over the 
tvorld- By creating ihe personage of Odysseus, Homer and the Greek people 
performed an act of confidence in the power and value of intelligence* 


CHAPTER POUR 


ARCHILOCHUS, 
POET AND CITIZEN 


f T 'here was a brilliant and continuous flowering of lyric poetry through 
die seventh and sixth centuries* so bright that even the rise of tragedy 
did not cause it ro fade, It was lyric in both senses; in die old sense of a 

A poetry that c reates many forms of verse and stanza for the purpose of 
song^ and in the modem sense, in that for the first time it directly expresses the 
poet's emotions* u responds in song to the events of his life* and is therefore 
personal These two senses were united. The variety and mobility of emotional 
Lfej associated with the present ordained both supple rhythms and a close con¬ 
nection with song. Even without musical accompaniment, modern lyric poetry 
remains song. 

This lyric poetry* which was extraordinarily rich and abundant* is now one of 
the most devastated areas in Greek literature* One has to make a long search 
among the debris of philology to salvage a few fragments* sometimes a single 
verse or a word cited by a grammarian on account of a dialectical form or a metrical 
peculiarity to w hich it bears witness; sometimes a link more, but very little except 
for the great Pindar and the wearisome Theognis (bow unjust!) who was recopied* 
revised and amplified for the use of schoolboys. 

Leaving them aside* let us choose two flowers of extreme raritv. Archilochus 
was the first in date ol the great European lyrists. His work is much mutiliateti 
No: more than ten verses of any one piece of his have been preserved: but from 
these fragments tile test seem to derive* He rejected the manner and matter of epic* 
and the long verse-narratives in which Homer's successors became entangled* 
The no veil y of his own verse is that it seems so dance to a measure in three-time; 
and in this he wrote love-poetry and satire* and denounced the old heroic values. 
And yet, despite his anarchical bent, he was fully engaged in the service of his city. 
The other flower oi eariy lyric was Sappho, of whom one on only say that she 
was and remains unique. 
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Archilochus was bom m Paros. This island is a block of marble emerging front 
the Aegean. Immense wealth lay tinder a thin layer of earth, but it was still tin- 
product ive because in the seventh century sculptors and architects worked only in 
soli rock. For Archilochus, Paros was bare and bald, carrying a few goats that 
brow sed among the rocks, a few fig-trees and vineyards, some meagre corn in the 
valley-bottoms, and a few fishing villages. Later on, when he left iris birthplace, 
the poet wrote; 

Need not Paros and th&stfgs and tkd ttfi of ihc r* 1 

In this poverty-stricken land* as everywhere else ai that rime in Greece, there 
were social distinctions. Nobles, who were slightly less poor than the rest, held 
the lands that were worth cultivating; they exploited the poorer folk. From rime 
to rime the latter rebelled. This social situation together w ith the barrenness of die 
soil forced die Parians from early rimes to emigrate* There was much talk of 
colonial expeditions in seventh-century Greece, and tales were current of gold¬ 
mines to be exploited and fertile land for farming in Thrace, to the north of the 
Aegean. Thrace was still occupied by savages unaware of the value of gold* Now 
Paros was connected, by religious cult, with Thasos, an island near the Thracian 
coast. Here, as often happens, the missionaries had opened the way for the 
colonists by introducing, two generations before the rime of Archilochus, the cult 
of the goddess Demeter- 

lt was Archilochus' own father, Tdesicles, who assembled the tirsi company of 
emigrants. These men proposed to found ,± new city on Thasos and. no doubt, to 
conquer the island from the natives and from other colonists who had already 
arrived in large mi rubers. Later on, one would see about crossing the straits and 
exploiting Thrace* Tefesieles did not forget to have his company and his plan 
blessed according to custom by the god of Delplii; at Delphi in fact the priests of 
Apollo maintained a kind of information serv ice for emigrants. This took place in 
6S4 &.C., when Archilochus was about twenty* bur he did not accompany his father. 

Archilochus was a bastard- His mother was a slave named Enipo, as he tells us 
in his verses* Indeed, far from denying his sen-lie blood, he boasts of it* Son of a 
slave and a noble adventurer, lie ui? none the less a citizen of Parosi for that 
purpose (we are still in the seventh century) it was enough for his father to liave 
recognized him* The only legal consequence of his half-servile birth was that he 

J ThH ansi she following postage* from ArcHlodtus are taken from E&zy ond fzmbu* . . - 
«liied and translated bv j. SI Edmurdi-Lindim jnd New York 1^31« VoL II. Tliis quolDiion 
h fragment j 1, p. 113. 
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bad lost any right in the paternal succession* So this son of a slave, recognized by 
his father, was reduced either to vegetating on Paros or to seeking lib fortune at 
the point of die sword. He tried each way in succession. 

Remaining first on Paros, Archilochus fed not only on figs and fish, but on 
Homer's verses. Even though be was to make a quite different use of poetty, it was 
in contact with Homer, as the language proves, that Erupo's son became aware of 
his poetic vocation* It may be admitted that the substance of Ins early poems w^is 
furnished by the events of his life on Paros and also by the news lie received from 
the colonists on Thasos* 

The poem On the Ship wreck was inspired by a disaster at sea in which perished 
many of die first citizens of Paros, including his sister s husband* It is a poem of 
consolation but also of energetic comfort: 

If he keeps complaining ofu seful mtsfortunes 9 Pericles f no eiii^en will take pleasure in 
feasting, nay t nor dry neither* *Tts true these noil* souls have been whelmed in the 
roaring sea and our hearts swell with grief yet to woes incurable ? my friend > the Gods 
have ordained the remedy of staunch endurance* Such things possess one man todays 
another tomorrow; and non they have turned our wy and we bewail a Moody wound} 
tut soon they will pass to others. Then quickly put thou womanish grief srwy , thou and 
thine , and endured 

Further on die poet forces the accent to the point of provocation, in a conclu¬ 
sion which drew reproaches from the moralist Plutarch: 

... for / shall no more heal a wound by weeping than make it worse by pursuing joys 
andfeasts? 

The w hole of Archilochus is in these lines, to this way of looking bereavement 
frankly in the face, even though it costs him the blame of men of principle. And 
here Ls the beginning and even the dear outline of satire in rhe poem he wrote 
about dus time co a courtesan know n by the name of'DolT: 

As the fg^trec on its rock feeds many craws , so doth the simple Pasiphili (friend-of-alf) 
receive strangers? 

It was apparently on Paros that Archilochus loved Ncoboule^ and then, when 
the engagement was broken off, took the cruellest poetic vengeance on her. The 

1 Ek& u*JIamt>su, H: Ardulodms,Ko. 9 T p, T Ibid^ No. 13, p. is*. 
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prospective father-in-law, Lycambes* had promised the poet his daughter in 
marriage; but hter, for some reason that remains unknown, he repelled the suitor 
and even brought an action* accusing him* on what pretext we do not know* of 
being an outlaw and of having sought Ncoboule for her money. The poet's 
vengeance was Terrible. He wreaked it in, among others, the poems known as 
epodes, which usually relate animal fables or fables with a key* and w hich are 
always directed against one or other of his enemies, and sometimes of his friends. 
First of all he settles hU account with Ljxambes; 

Father Lycamhes, what? pray, is this thou hast imagined f Who hath perverted the 
wits thou wast endowed with? Thou seem*st matter Jhr much laughter to thy fellows 
now, 1 

And hast thou turned thy hock an a great oath made by salt and tabled 1 

O Father Zeus, *twa j no wedding I failed atf^ 

And he shall not come of j cot-free fr what he hath done unto med 

Meanwhile* the poet served his one time prospective father-in-law with an 
appropriate fable. The eagle and die fox* although of different standing, like 
Lycambes and Archilochus, have made a treaty of friendship* But the eagle breaks 
the treaty* tie feeds his eaglets on the fox's cubs and boasts that he is sale against 
reprisal The fox knows he cannot grow wings anti so take vengeance* but he 
prays Zeus 10 come to his aid; 

O Zeus 3 Father Zeus 7 Thine is the rule of Heaven, Thou oversets* the deeds of men, 
alike knavish and lawful: Thou takes* account of the right-doing or wrong-doing of 
heasisF 

Host thou see that high rock yonder, rough and malignant? Therein / sit preparing 
battle against theeF 

Zeus listens to die fox* One day when the eagle steals from die altar a sacrificial 
offering, he carries off* mingled with his prey, a burning brand which sets fiit: 10 
his nest. The eagle es are burned and die fox avenged* 

1 No-* 4 > * 47 ' = No. p. * 49 - 1 No. w* P- I* 

4 No. 92, p + 147. 5 No- 8B t p. (4J* 

* No. p. f4j N ed. J, M. Edmonds, Huse ins r^panic fragment* whkh different editors 
arrange and interpret differently. It » nor certain thru No* 88 belong* to the poctn of due fo* and 
the eagle, although Professor Bonnard so interprets 11—and very plausibly. The waningof No. 
$7 is tun perfectly dean Professor Bonnard translates k into French as? 'Do*t thou see tliat liigh 
rock ... etc. Ti$ litre be perehes* the white-backed eagk, ijiaoressiWe to tliy assauli." (Tran*- 
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The bitterest of Archilochus* cpodes are direcred against Ncoboule herself- It 
seems as though he will never have done insulting her, and in the coarsest manner. 
Now she is depicted as an old woman reputedly depraved, now as a stale courtesan 
or even as a 'far harlot 1 from whom the men T including Archilochus, turn away in 
disgust. Ail this is seasoned with animal and other fables, in one of which Neo- 
boule is an amorous old lioness in quest of strong young lovers* 

And yet at a previous time Archilochus had felt for Neoboule a love ex¬ 
quisitely fresh and even keenly sensual. He depicted his beloved by means of a 
quite novel art, without literary idealizing or sentimental excuses: 

She rejoiced with a branch ofmyrd e and she fair flower of the rose-tree in her hands* 
while her hair veiled her shoulders and her back} 


Or again: 

,.. perfumed so ofhair and bosom that ten an old man would have loved them? 
Or again: 

j he is £ like a crow carried away with pleasure; 
and 


(she) flapped her wings like a halcyon an a jutting rock? 
Of himself he writes: 


If retched I /ie, dead with desire^ pierced through my bones with the bitter pains the 
Gods have gh>m me? 


Or else: 


but Desire that looseth our limbs , my comrade* overwhe/meth me? 
and / ear ends herfor iambi nor for rejoicings? 


The nature of Archilochus is that of a passionate lover. Desire overwhelms him, 
and for a moment he is carried away by pleasure; or wou ld be, at leasts if he could 
grasp it. Bui let the object of desire eludt! him, then love is quick to change to 
hatred. His nature is at once sensitive and furious, vulnerable and violent and he 
appears to have found as much enjoyment in vengeance as in possession * En hatred 
as in love* His hatred is, moreover, more tenacious than Ins love. So when he is 
deprived of the love of Neuboule, his rage is immediately, and for years, let loose 
against the flesh be liad desired and is now insulting, fn the same poem, one of the 
epodes s he says; 


1 
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For such was the desire of htPtS that twisted itself beneath thy (?) 1 heart and poured 
a thick mist over thine eyestealing the gentle wits from thy Acad* 

Bui he also* and in die same poem* mocks and insults hen 

No longer doth thy soft skin bloom as it did; § tis withering non 1 . 3 

Tills Is the poem which contains the lowest insults to the woman he had loved 
$o violently; the grossest obscenities. Here, side by side, are the two movements; 

/ would that so / might he granted to touch Ncoho ale s k and ,. * / 

and throw myselfon this eager vessel * * * w pressing thigh to thigh* 

In various passages the amplitude of hatred corresponds 10 die extent of the 
love experienced and hears witness to it- No doubt this obstinacy in rending those 
who have wounded lum is what makes Archilochus the father ol satiric poetry- 

© 

Having exhausted the delights of loving and insulting, our poet decided to 
answer an appeal from the colonists on Thasus to their countrymen of Paros, and 
to leave his native bland. Military life in the service of a new city might perhaps 
cure him. The verses addressed to those he would persuade to follow Jtim to 
Thasos are traversed with images of this wooded island: 

hut this isle stands like the backbone of an ass y crowned with savage %ood* 

One must read the Greek to enjoy the charm of this "pointed 1 rhythm, which, 
although in three-time* is really binary. Archilochus perhaps invented, if he did not 
borrow (and perfect) it from the tradition of his country's dances. 

Our poet, then, set out with a new company of Parians for Thasos* about 
664 ex. t some twenty yeais alter his father; and from this rime onward he fought 
for Thasos, with sword and pen. 

Bui 1 am a servitor of Ford £ityalius ^ and yet J am skilled in the lovely gift of the 
Afusesd 

He is now the M ar God's man-at-arms, and at the same time mouthpiece of ihe 
Muses. He says: 

In the spear in my kneaded breads in the spear my fsmarian winc f 1 recline f when / 
drink r on ihe spear —- a 

an image of the lord and liarassing life which was now r to be his- 

1 Pmfcssor Bonnard cunumws this as 4 my' and betrvei it refers 10 the pici himself. 
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Btil satire quickly raumesits sway. Archilochus loves military life. IF his tongue 
is tareh to his comrades and biting as regards one or other of his leaders, it seems 
that this violence in satire stems only from an ardem love of soldiering. He lia$ his 
kmfe into diose who exploit and into those who ridicule the profession of anus* 
The vain and bedizened general and the braggart soldier are implacably cari¬ 
catured by this brave lighting man. Here is a satire of the comrades who have been 
boasting of some ridiculous victory 1 ! 

Of seven that lie dead nA-Om lie overtook in the pursuit 3 we are the thousand slayers 1 

How far we ore now from Homer 1 There is no question oPringing the exploits of 
heroes", but oPdebunking' sham heroes. 

Here is the would-be dictator, whether of Paros or 'Fhasos: 

Bui now the rule it with Leophilus^ the power is with LeophUus^ all hdongeth to 
I^QphUliS; and I address Ixophilus? 

Leophilus means Triend of the populace*—no doubt a sobriquet. 

Here are the friends who have been promoted generals. There is the satire of 
Glaucus, one of the poet's oldest comrades with whom he had crossed land and 
sea* and shared perils and fears in common: 

Im&j Glaurus; the waves dm now run high* and upright ahou? the tops of the Gyros 
stands a cloud, the taken ofa storm;fear someth ofthe unexpected* 

And yet, when appointed genera], this same Glaucus is rather too proud of his 
curls! 

Bing of Glaucus the harn-fashloner 1 {referring, according to die Scholiast, to 
'die hornlike bunching-together of the liait 1 —Translator), 

/ Ziffle not a sail general nor a straddling^ nor one proud ofhis hair nor one part-shar^n; 
for me a man should he short and bow-legged to behold, set firm on his feet, full of 
heart? 


Glaucus again is the timid but conceited deer of one of the epodes, die homed 
personage whom Neoboule, now a courtesan, draws into her cave on the ground 
that, because of his beauty, he must succeed to her throne— and whom she ends 
by devouring. She looks for ilie heart, that choicest of morsels, Alas! the deer has 
tiQ bean. 

Others ol the poet 5 friends are treated to virulent salliesj among them, thar very 
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dear Pericles whom Archilochus reproaches in a viulen e diatribe with indulging 
his gluttony at die meals rhey take in common: 

drinking much and unm'tngled wme t neither contributing thy costs nor yet interest thou 
invited as a friend unto friends t hut thy Billy hath sore Beguiled thy mind and thy nits 
to have no shame, (Athenaeus, Doctors at Dinner f m whom we owe diis fragment* 
says: ‘Archilochus speaks of Pericles as breaking into banquets uninvited like the 
Afytonians'.y 

After which he observes that Itis friend's family , on the fathers side, is descended 
from a line famed for greed. 

This Pericles was the hero of a fable celebrated in die ancient world* the fable of 
'Tlur Ape of Archilochus*- The ape who has been unsuccessful in his candidacy 
for a certain throne, w ishes to retire into solitude. The fox (Archilochus), when 
travelling with him, prepares one of his nicks. While the two are passing a ceme¬ 
tery, the ape* who is merely a parvenu, pretends he recognizes the tombs of his 
ancestors 1 serving-men} whereupon the fox replies with a current proverb: 'The 
men of Carpathus refer to the hare/ Now everyone knew that there had never 
been hares in Caiparhus- The fox meanwhile declares lie has found a buried 
treasure and on this pretext takes the ape to a trap. The ape touches it so clumsily 
that he loosens the catch arid is taught behind. The fox laughs at his hairless 
buttocks, *What! Thou a king f he cries, "with such a rump* thou Ape, *. 

Archilochus' satire spares neither friend nor foe. Was ii a friend or an enemy 
who die w upon himself the ever sinister curse of die dog-star? 

Many of them / hope the Dog-Star will wither up with his keen ftrys? 

Another terrible verse may be cited: 

favouring the fee with woesome guest-gifts* 

Among other butts for satire are the soothsayer, who is scarcely or only just 
satirized in Homer; and die homo-sexual w ho appears now tor die first time in 
Greek literature—be dogged in the cruellest and crudest fashion. Other pic¬ 
tures* of boasters, prostitutes and procuresses* vigorously delineate the features 
which these types of future comedy were destined to take on; although with 
Archilochus there is as yet no question of traditional comic types* or "masks', but 
of every kind of person w hom he has met and known and who lias wounded Kim 
in his feeling for human dignity. For in the poets heart the fibres of tenderness and 
anger are so closely interwoven that they make his satire harder on those who are 
most dear to him. 

1 No* ?S, p, 1J7. See Mr. Edmond's edition (Tranibrtor)* 
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So 

Yet in this mixture of friendship and liarred, the satiric note always prevails* 
When defining his arr and comparing himself with the hedgehog, he writes: 

The Fojchtopeth many things * Me Hedgehog o\ rus great thing} 

And elsewhere: 

One great tiring / knaw 3 haw to recompense with evil reproaches him that d&eth me 
evil? 

Albeit, this vulnerable man has to be the first m be wounded. 


© 


But now comes a kind of satire which goes beyond dias of fellow-soldiers and 
enemies, and yet is sharper than any—a satire of values- 

The first step taken by die middle class in its attack on the nobility had been to 
claim not only the material goods but the cultural riches which were vaunted by 
the still-improvised aristocratic poetry* They were no doubt bourgeois poets, the 
men who composed the Iliad and the Odyssey on noble themes* But that had been 
a half centuiy or more earlier. Since that time the humbler bourgeoisie had become 
aware of its strength. Archilochus belongs to this age and litis rising class. He 
wants to be Tree*, which means that he asserts his liberty of judgment regarding 
the moral traditions and poeiical forms of the still dominant aristocracy. To create 
satire is, for Archilochus, to furnish an outlet for die claims of a new social class. 
Tills is not to say that Archilochus 1 * satire contains any precise political claims* 
But concurrently with these claims which in his time gave rise to a class-war, the 
birdi of a satiric vein in poetry is die affirmation of a new right: the right of the 
individual to pronounce his own judgment on die ideological foundations of 
society* 

Tile use Archilochus makes of this right is liberal and even anarchical. He 
mocks a certain kind of life* the "ideal* kind w T hich was celebrated in epic but which 
Archilochus, in tbe age in which he is living, regards as an evasion from the virtues 
which the new- type of man should display. MTm he hates and attacks are die values 
which have become false values. 

He especially assails the exaggerated sense of honour which characterized 
Homeric poetry, as indeed it characterizes all feudal soderies. Over against ihb 
honour (‘aides') which is merely submission to public opinion, Archilochus sets 
the demand of h!s individual nature which w ishes to be sure of getting 'pleasure 1 
out of life, 

1 No* tii, p. i7i* a No. p. j jj, 
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So he writes: 

No man f Ae&fttkUs f would enjoy very many delights u hu heeded the censure of the 
people? 

What a difference* and how novel is the attitude when we compare it with a 
hundred or more appeals in the Iliad; 'Come now* cowards! In a moment ye will 
have made matters worse by yielding ground* Set honour in your hearts* and 
sense of shame. 1 The ethics that are defended by Archilochus* whatever their laws* 
reserve him pleasure in the first instance* and this he considers the principal 
justification for life and for its struggles. 

In epic poetry* the hero's life and death were justified by glory. By glory 
Achilles* Hector and even Helen assure their existence in this world and win 
security against death through that kind of personal survival which the memory 
of future generations will confer on them. Archilochus, for his part* asserts that* 
however great the dead man Im been, he is doomed to oblivion and even to 
insult: 

No manges ter ft honour or glory of his countrymen once he he dead; rather do we pursue 
ikefavour ofike Irving while we live; ike dead geueth ever ike worst pan* 

Archilochus may not approve this base desertion of the dead* and yet lie notes 
with a kind of harsh though indubitable pleasure that the attachment of die living 
only to the living is one of the laws of existence* This quiet negation of glory* 
which liad been the highest value for the Homeric world, shows how vigorously 
his satire h as freed itself from the trammels of traditiOD- 

Bv making realism a basis for poetry as he does in this passage, Archilochus 
created a place for the feelings and beliefs of himself and his contem poraries, This 
satire of the outmoded Homeric virtues—what may be called the rejection of 
heroism as a source of inspiration—was die instrument for liberating men. 

It is remarkable moreover dial the liberty regarding social traditions which he 
strives to obtain is first of all exercised within himself and in respect of his own 
feelings. Let me recall rbc striking example of the s 5 h ip wreck" poem, in this elegy 
of consolation* the poet most sincerely associates himself and Ms city with the 
mourning that has come upon his friends and his sister. But a moment arrives 
when he wrenches himself free of the sincere affection he has expressed, but in 
which he does not wish to remain imprisoned. He decisively and in an almost 
provocative tone rejects a social constraint which is rooted in his own feelings but 
which would prevent him from living a life of pleasure* He says so ? frankly * and 
in a manner once more to scandalize the moralists* 

l No. I, pi tot. * No. 6j s p* tjt* 
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Bui there is another and more famous example of this anarchical attitude that 
overturns 50da! conventions* This is the story which has caused many honest 
patriots* both in ancient and modem times* to blush for shame—patriots of whom 
many have never wielded a deadlier weapon ihnn she pen—the story of the 
abandoned shield* 

The shield / left because / must, poor blameless armament/ beside a hush , gives joy 
now to same Swan, but myself l have saved. What care / for that skiddf It shall go 
with a curse- Fllget me another e enasgood* 

It h dear Archilochus knows how to fight. But if it is necessary to leave his 
shield in order to save his life* he leaves it; and he says so* without boastfulness but 
with a sense of triumph: he has succeeded in 1 remaining alive* I Observe* too, what 
follows: Til get me another e*en as good/ For what purpose* except to fight 
another day? This soldier w ho saves his skin with the intention of resuming die 
fight is not a coward* but merely a sensible mam He does not take himself* either, 
for an epic hero. The poet who laughs over his misadventure, w ho laughs with 
joy at remaining alive* is no Homer. It is impossible not to feel* in the deliberate 
levity of these verses* how far Homers heroism and the u hote future poetical 
tradition diat flows from it, have been audaciously rejected by the poet, in so far 
as they are conventional. 

Buc if Archilochus had taken as sustenance for his verse the eonveniionaf 
heroic themes* he would not be die founder of lymrrL He could only base this new 
poetry on the rebellion of the new type of man against the heroism w r hich a caste 
was tending to reserve to itself and which was being celebrated in his time by a 
poctTy now already academic. Arcliilochus wants to express himself as be is; 
whether brave or not is of Utile moment^but truthful. 

It is not surprising thar this emancipated individual should have been the first 
in ancient literature to relate the fable of the wolPof fierce nature' who refuses to 
wear the collar that has marked the neck of the dog with a shameful sore (Vide La 
Fontaine). To heal 3 sore of that kind'* Archilochus knows a 'good cute 1 . This is 
freedom. 

In this freedom width is apparently congenital in the poet, w hile at the same time 
connected widi Ids contemporaries* efforts to liberate ihe Individual—herein lies 
the new force of his genius as satirist. 

But the wolfV fierce nature 1 is doomed to solitude. In one ofhb finest poems, 
of which only pan has been preserved* Archilochus feelingly describes the bitter¬ 
ness of diis soUiude wliich is a necessary consequence of the satirical battle ol" 
which he is in the very forefront: 

1 No 6 r p. io|p 
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Soul, mytouL that art confounded with hopeless troubles, look up and defend thyself 
against thy enemies, setting a bold font against ambushes and standing nigh unto the 
foe form-planted; and exult not openly if thou prevail, nor ifthou pwail not lie wailing 
at borne; but rejoice not overmuch in delightful things nor be vexed overmuch in ill, 
knowing what sort of temperpossesseth man} 

For 'its thy friends make thee choke ihyselfr 

Solitude, yes; but also valour in facing other men’s viciousness, and wisdom in 
bending before ihe strokes of fortune. The poet is far from taking a romantic 
pleasure in his solitude; he fights against it and, to destroy it and also give a far 
wider meaning tollis own emancipation, he constructs a moral system ofhis own. 

The anarchical individualism that we found in Archilochus at the outset was 
nor his final attitude: he was not a rebel against every rule. In Ids experience of life 
he finds the elements of an ethic, oi a ‘knowledge' of the 'rhythm of human life*, 
which will allow him to express his individuality as well as possible, and, once this 
rule is discovered, to communicate it to his fellow-citizens. 

I he ancient poet rarely forgets that he is writing verse within die framework of 
a community o! which lie Ittls liwiscll a member. It is no paradox to say that this 
anarchical individual is an individual who has freely engaged himself. He was 
never sparing ofhis strength in the service oi Thasos, a city he passionately adored. 
He fought for it like any other citizen. Bui in addition to tins, he ms a poet, that is^ 
he had received die ‘lovely gift of the Muses' to describe, for the benefit of his 
companions in arms, die hardships and the greatness of the struggle they waged in 
common. 

Archilochus knows the soldier’s toil and the seaman's thirst: 

Come, go then with a cup all along the benches ofike swift ship and draw drink from 
the hollow tuns, draining the red wine to the lees; for we no more than other men can 
stay sober on this watch? 

He lias also laced the ordeal of hand-to-hand fighting, lie describes ‘the woeful 
work of the sword'. 4 He knows the terror that strikes the soldier at the approach of 
danger. 

Tite purely military verse of Archilochus, describing battles between the rival 
dries that were disputing the masiery of Thasos and Thrace, was important 
enough for an historiographer of Paros to attempt later on to engrave an image of 
these struggles in sfnne, w ith die help of quotations from the poet. This monu¬ 
ment, though much damaged, has been discovered, it was a kind of temple of 
Archilochus, such as used to be raised in honour of great men. Its mere existence 
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shows that our poll's verses were not those of an outlaw, but of a citizen devoted 
10 the state and performing a double service, that of an esquire of the war-god and 
an artisan of the Muses, 

This warlike poetry very rarely expresses the glory of arms- Ii would seem to be, 
above all* an exhortation to courage; it strives to be effective, a poetry of action. 
The old adventurer who has faced so many ordeals knows that in the last resort 
there is a virtue that triumphs over danger, when one loves one's country and 
leaves die rest to the gods, even if Arehilodius himself has little belief in them and 
scarcely speaks of them. This virtue is courage. 

It is not bestowed by m&ivs heroic 1 nature, but is the kind acquired by the 
citizen who refuses to Hindu It is supported by the deep feeling of comradeship 
that unites soldiers who face death, which is die same for all men; but it refuses to 
share the risk of battle in the company of cowards. 

Few’ feelings appear to me more profoundly Greek* Courage was the very 
foundation of ancient society , although it was oriented in different ways m different 
ages* It may or may not escape an attempt to transcend or 'idealize' it; bur it is 
always there, common 10 Hector and Socrates, and Archilochus. It matters little 
whether it incline toward glory or toward wisdom, provided only chit it maintain 
him, as he ought 10 be* standing upright. 

Nor must we forget that it was not merely on the battlefield that Archilochus 
placed his courage and his muse at the service of the state. Certain fragments of 
his work, badly mutilated as it b, show' that he took part m the political struggles 
ofThasos* "In the very midst of discord*, w hen "even die scoundrel gains his meed 
of honour, Archilochus seems to have appealed to his fellow citizens in ‘the 
thrice miserable city of Thasos' 1 to put to sea once more and found a dry more 
just, one in which the wicked will not reign. This was to be the subject of liis last 
epode. 

Bur, even if this conjecture cannot be verified* we at least know from several 
isolated verses that Archilochus never begrudged his countrymen the resources of 
his bean. The servile blood which he never denied sometimes wrings Irom him a 
desperate cry* in an accent like that of Solon, such as this verse: 

Ahyt} wkv dkofhungtr in my ciiy t understand my words* * *» 

Ir is certain that* once and for all, Archilochus had chosen the side of those who 
are ‘dying of hunger 1 * 

Tradition has it that he himself died in a battle between the men of Thasos and 
the men of Naxos^ about 640 a.a. Solon was born about then* In less than liall a 
century hb great voice was to resound in Athens. 

1 No. i3p,p. 181. 
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By virtue of hb ardour in winning and defending new values against the feudal 
caste which was no longer in a position to maintain its dominance without having 
recourse to a now out-of-date ideology, Archilochus may be regarded as the first 
spokesman of the efforts dial were to end in the fall of the aristocracies and the 
expansion of human personality within the framework of popular sovereignty; 
and finally in the new' struggle which the fust philosophers who were adepts of 
rational thought were to undertake against the old traditions. 

With him, then, ilic poetry of heroism gives place to the poetry of wisdom and 
action. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


SAPPHO OF LESBOS, 
TENTH OF THE MUSES 


S appho's heart is like a strange country, full of wonders. An 'enigma', a 
‘marvel', said the ancients. The terms are appropriate in their simplicity. 
An enigma her life and diameter certainly were, however variously they 
have been interpreted. Enigmatic and marvellous are words that apply still 
better to her poetry, mutilated though it may be. 

At Mitylene on Lesbos, towards 600 B.e., Sappho presided over a sorority of 
young gtds, which was devoted 10 Aphrodite, the Graces and the Muses. 'The 
home of the servants of the Muses' was what she called her house; later on, among 
the Pytltagorcans and in Alexandria, the term ‘Museum’ was to be used. Sappho's 
institution was simply a school under the patronage of the feminine deities of love, 
beauty and culture. Tliat this school should have had the form of a religious 
association is a fact not to be ignored. Community of worship established very 
strong links between the girls and their instructress. Sappho's poetry is in a sense 
a poetry of the mutual love which the devotees of the goddess bon? each oilier. 
But it must not be supposed that the object she set before die girls under her charge 
was consecration to die deity. Sappho was in no way a priestess of Aphrodite. Tie 
fact w as simply that in this period all educational establishments took the form of 
religious associations, Tile first philosophical, and medical, schools w'ere in like 
manner religious fraternities. They did not for that reason educate priests of 
Aesculapius. Bur Just as physicians educated the devotees of that god in the art of 
healing, so Sappho, with the help of die goddess, tried to teach the girls of Mity¬ 
lene an art of living—the art of being women. 

Music, dancing and poetry were muds cultivated in Sapp! 10’s drdc. Yet die 
house of the Muses was no mote 3 conservatorium or an academy than it was a 
seminars-, The arts wen* not taughr for their own sake, still less for professional 
purposes, Sappho's object was to assist the girls who lived with her, through this 
life in common and through die practice of the arts, die cull of Aphrodite and of 
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the Mures, to realize in the society in which they were shortly to Take their place an 
ideal of feminine beauty which The goddesses they honoured had been the first to 
incarnate* 

These young girls would many. Herself married and mother of a little girl 
whom she compares to ‘a golden flower', ir was simply for marriage regarded as 
the full realization of woman in beauty and Joy, that Sappho prepared the girls w ho 
w’ere committed to her charge. 

This implies that the status of woman in Lesbos was very different from her 
status in most of the other Greek rides—a point we shall return to. It is certain 
thac at Mitylene woman animated the life of the dry w r idi her dtarra, her dresses 
and her wiu As in all the Aeolian lands, marriage brought her into men's society 
as an equal; one recalls the example of Andromache. She shared in the musical and 
poetic culture of the time. She w'as man's rival in the field of the arts. Now if 
Aeolian customs reserved a position of this kind for the wife, it is not surprising 
that they should also have required schools in which girls w ere educated to play 
die pari ihai was expected of women. 

The pupils of the Muses prepared themselves, tinder the instruction of their 
senior, to incarnate in the city of Mitylene the perfections of Aphrodite. All 
Sappho^s verses are illumined by the brilliance of feminine beauty. Woman's face, 
according 10 Sappho* should be bathed in moving gleams of light; her eyes should 
be filled with grace* her steps should inspire love* 'Die aim of culture is the acquisi¬ 
tion of beauty. Attentive to die gifts and lessons of Aphrexlite, her guide and model, 
die goddess who teaches her to love die flowers and the sea, w ho reveals the charm 
of die outer world and above all the captivating beauty of woman's body, the 
young girl grows in nobility md grace* while beauty exalts her features, makes her 
happy and spreads over her whole person thai abundant joy which Sappho hails 
as a stellar light. 

In a festal atmosplrere and, as it were, under the eyes of the goddess of whose 
coming power over their lives they were now growing aware, the girls led a semL 
monastic existence, rigorous and also fervent; but instead of being directed towards 
celibacy, their thoughts were inclined towards meeting the bridegroom. The poetic 
culture that Sappho inculcated in die ardent stanzas expressing the omnipotence of 
Aphrodite, which the chorus of young girls sang in unison, was whar the ancients 
called an ‘erotic*,, or culture of love. Side by side with their senior in whom 
Aphrodite had long lod her dwelling, the girls were slowly, and through joy and 
sorrow, initialed into thdr vocation as women. They began to feel their hearts and 
senses developing and, if ihek destiny called them to si, they awakened to passion* 

How ardent was- the affection which this kind of education aroused betw een 
Sappho and her friends, under tliat burning sky where Cvpris reigned supreme, we 
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I earn from her verses. For it was in poetry that this lovely heart found freedom, in 
presence of the beauty she had tended and reared. 

Je te vis. m fa r&ugijjjt ; polls a sa vttey 
Un trpuhtt sihva dans mon ame eperducr 
Mesyeuxne vovaierii plus,fa rte potrvau parler* 

Je semis tout mm corps et iransir et & ruler* 

In these matchless verses Racine, after many others, sounds an echo of Sappho's 
cruellest poem. Here is a translation of it, as literal as our language will allow: 

It is w be a god; me thinks * to sit before you and listen close Ay to the sweet accents and 
winning laughter which have made the heart in my breast beat so fast and high. When 
I look on you* Broeheo? my speech comes short or fails me iftiite, I am tongue-tieJj in a 
moment a delicate fare has oyer-run my fleshy my eyes grow dim and my ears sing, the 
sweat runs down me and a trembling takes me altogether y rill J am as green andpale as 
the grass, and death itselfseems not very far away. .. + 1 

We are in the circle of passion, where Eros is lord. Desire strikes and Sappho 
counts the blows. This poem describes a combat. Attacked in her flesh by Eros, 
the assurance Sappho had had in the control of her organism, she now sees 
crumbling a little mom after each assault. All ibe seraarions that bind us to the 
world around, that assure us of our existence, of images and sounds, of the regular 
beating of the heart and the flow of blood 10 the face—ail these escape her h 
succession. She loses control over her organs, one after the other, and, beside her¬ 
self, as it were* she dies w ith each of them* She dies w ith her swooning heart, with 
her throat deprived of the pow er of sound, w r ith her longue wdiieh is suddenly dry; 
die fire spreads through her veins, her eyes refuse their office, her ears now* hear 
only tlte throb of the arteries, her whole body begins to tremble; she is as livid as a 
corpse. But now', having seen her various organs deprived by passion of their 
power, having, so to say, experienced these partial deaths, she must now undergo 
the death of her inmost being. The malady which is invading her is faced, in its 
triumphant advance, only by the consciousness of the self, deprived of its natural 
means of support* "Fhis in turn it submerges; and the subject becomes paradoxi¬ 
cally aware that she is dead—a "not very fari removes the absurdity, though only 
by a hair 3 * breadth. The concluding verses read: 

and death itself seems nor very far away. 

1 Fragment i. Tbb and ihc following translations of Sappho axe taken from JLyra Graeea, 
edited and translated by J. M. Edmonds . * . in three volumes. London and New York, 1922,, 
VoL I, pp. 140^07, 
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Nowhere is 5 appho*s art more bare than in to ode; nowhere are her verses 
more strangely physiological, Here we have nothing but facts—the strict and 
exact notation of the physical effects of desire, There are very few adjectives, of 
the adjectives which contrive* in the k>ve-lyric, to do the physical phenomena with 
sentiment, Here we meet verbs and nouns; it h an art tliat deals with things and 
events. 

In all this die soul has little or no share. The body mighi summon it to help* 
might throw die burden of its suffering on the soul; but in foe £ it would be enough 
for Sappho to take refuge, for her physical pain, in some such alibi as jealousy* 
hatred or the sadness due to separation. Sorrow serves as a kind of morphine. At 
die origin of this poem a philologist has detected the departure of a girl friend, who 
is lo be marriedj from the house of the servants of the Muses. The man whom the 
first verses show seated beside die object 1 of Sappho's passion is no doubt the 
fiance. But die poem says nothing about the grief of the parang. Sappho does not 
brood complacently over this feeling* or abandon herself to grief in order to 
escape her torment. It is soldy and wholly the suffering of the body that occupies 
her; all she knows of her love is this deafening and blinding stoma which has been 
let loose in her body- 

She has nothing to conceal; her art is candid, straightforward, and true. She 
blushes for none of the tilings that are liappening to her. She says: t&ngu* and cars; 
suvai and wimbling. Such poetry is poles a pan from the pleasant. It is not pleasant 
to be swearing. Sappho streams with sweaty she is neither ashamed of It nor does 
she glory in ir, she simply notes it. 

Sappho does not describe die object of her desire. This remains outside our 
grasp; all that she notes—and this in a word and with unflinching accuracy—are 
the events that centre round this object. But in what does the dramatic action 
culminate? Simply and indubitably in the destruction of the organism by passion, 

A fire is burning in the darkness. The poetess place* it as the heart of a broad 
ione of shadow. In her art there is nothing—no feeling whatsoever* no description 
of the beloved object—to turn us away from the flame, but it must burn in solitary 
triumph and so accomplish its work of destruction. This light in the midst of dark¬ 
ness is Sappho's passion* 

© 

The literary historian can marvel, for here he is in presence of a beginning, 
Euripides, Catullus and Racine have spoken of love in Sappho's accent, but 
Sappho in herowm. She is tiewv In vain one listens to other and older voices, such 
as Andromache to Hctton 

1 Mr- Edmond * 1 ttambtioD appeals regard the object as a man (TnmsLuur), 
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-.. No t Hector} thou tome 
Art father i mother 9 brother 9 as thou art 
My husband full of life* 1 

Paris to Helen: 

• * - come j Jiff u sgo to bed and take our pleasure : 

For nether hath desire so tapped my heart * 

Not even when I snatched thee frst away 
From lovely Lacedaemon - - - 

, - - and lay with thee 
In Cranai s Isle, as / do love thee now 
And sweet desire has taken hold ofmer 

Archilochus says of Neobotde: 

* * * her hair veiled her shoulders and her Sack * ., (she) was perfumed so of hair and 
bosom that een an old man would have loved them? 

This is Mimnemms remembering Nan no: 

But what life wo Ad there be, what joy, without golden Aphrodite! AJay / die when l 
be no more concerned with secret love and suasive gifts and the bed, such things as are 
the very*flowers of youth. 4 

Each of these voices has its personal accent; yei how strangely distinct from all of 
them is the resonance of Sappho's voice! Less individual are the tenderness of 
Andromache, or Paris's sensual invitation to scornful Helen* or the straight, bo!d, 
self-contained glance of AicKhdros at Neoboule T or Mimnermus* melancholy 
when remembering Nanno, No, Sappho is unique, Sappho burning and grave. 

Never before this Imd Eros burned. He had heated die blood and warmed the 
heart; had persuaded to self-sacrifice, to enjoyment, to tenderness; he had never 
burned and destroyed- To each of his victims he gave some thing, courage, 
pleasure or the sweetness of regret. Bui to Sappho he gives nothing, he takes 
evetrything away, 

A god widiom senses, in vincible 1 and ‘indiscernible' are the notions conveyed 
by a word she elsewhere applies to him. He cannot be trapped; he both disconcerts 
and discourages. He invites opposites^ for his sweetness is bitter. His shape cannot 
be imagined. Whereas the figure of Aphrodite shines clearly in Sappho T s verse, 
Eros is clothed in no human form; the vigorous voung archer with the unerring 

J HiaJ t Book YL Trans, Sir William Morris. * /St<£ f Brw>k UT 

% I rans. J. M.Edmonds, Elegy and Iambus 7 Fra^menrs 29and 30 *cdl eit* VoL II, p. 1 it. 

* Trans. J. M. Edmonds, Ibid, id. ri?., I t Sp. 
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aim docs not appear in any of her surviving verses. One would think that die type 
had not been invented, din ugh this is nor certain; in any ease, Sappho was not free 
so to represent him. For Her Eros is a mysterious force that invades one's limbs and 
‘undoes 1 them. She perceives him only through the torment he inflicts on her 7 and 
her mind labours to discover his face. The secret and invisible being who is now' 
in her can only be expressed by metaphor, and die images that confer poetical 
existence on him reveal his brutal and insidious nature. They are borrowed from 
die blind forces of the physical world or from die alarming movements of a wild 
beast; 

* ■■ ■ 

£tf/ Love the looser of limbs stirs me, that creature irresistible^ bmer-sweeL ..} 

'Hie translation here is almost crushed beneath the heaviness of rhe words. A single 
adjective conveys the sweetness and bitterness of Eros and thus points to his 
incomprehensible nature* The word translated by 'creature 1 means a creeping 
animal. 'Love" for Sappho has no wings, he ka snake* As to die word ’irresistible* 
(that is, "dcvices* fail against it) one feds in the Greek word the impotence of homo 
fiber to reduce this untamed force. The words rendered by "irresistible creature* 
mean more or less: "Eros, the beast who cannot be trapped/ 

A creeping animal, a monstrous creature, an imperious as much as an undrink¬ 
able force, such is Eros making his way through Sappho's limbs. Here is anodier 
metaphor taken from the natural world: 

As fit me, fove has shaken my heart as a downrmhing whirlwind t half alls upon the 
oaks} 

Sappho's experience of love is of a whirlwind which leaves her lying prostrate, 
understanding nothing. This force, without thought or feeling, threatens to up¬ 
root her soul. As formidable to man as savage beast or tempest, passion is know n 
to its victim only as a destructive deirv* 

And yet she confronts these stormy Beyond the rone of tempests she preserves 
within herself a dry immutably serene- A golden dream dwells in this ravaged 
heart. 


® 

Every 1 passion lias an object. The pleasure or pain with which it pierces us drives 
us towards or away from it* We vidd ourselves to suffering as we do to the night 
w hich will bring hack the day. But whit was the object of Sappho's passionr Thi? 
enquiry leads us inio die most mysterious regions of her poetry, and also the least 

1 /&£*. So- Si 3 p F 1391, * No. J4, p* ai|* 
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explored, despite the uncouth hypotheses which unpoetical pliilology has scattered 
along the way. 

There can be no question of specifying the name or sex of this object. Wliat 
Sappho does not divulge and what we sometimes learn only by a chance gender 
(when some philologist's zeal for virtue lias not corrected the revealing termina¬ 
tion), is not for us to trace beyond the text or, as it were, by breaking into the text. 
And die text, speaking by itself, reveals poetical horizons far wider than any 
historical consideration that might arise from knowledge of civic status or trom 
observeti on o f a sexual perversion. 

What was there in this object to inspire passion? Let us recall a few verses of the 
poem we have already analysed! 

... and listen close by to the sweet accents and winning laughter which have made the 
heart in my breast beat so fast and high. 

Nothing else and nothing less. A sound breaks on the ear and no more than this 
Is needed to set body and soul on fire. 

When I look on you, . . in a moment .... 

The most fleering perception, that of a sound, or a mere glimpse of die beloved 
object, are enough to unleash passion in its fullest extent. 

How astounding is die contrast between the exiguity of die cause and the in¬ 
tensity of the effect! The area of passion which this poem traverses is as vast as the 
view which it gives us of the object is limited. We know everything about her 
suffering, we exhaust it in detail; but of die beloved object we know only of die 
voice and the laughter. Yet dus object without being described imposes its 
authority. ‘What!’ you will say, ’so much suffering for so slight a cause! 1 But we 
know r that the cause was not slight. 

In ad the fragments of Sappho’s verse which express passion, however little the 
length or richness of the passage allow us to detect the process of poetical creation, 
the movement of passion and the poetry that communicates it arise always at the 
opposite pole from any description or enumeration of the qualities of the beloved. 
It is enough, every time, for a single quality of the beloved to utter its appeal, and 
the whole organism is overthrown. In the midst of this confusion and in response 
to this appeal, poetry gushes as from a fountain. 

The appeal arises from a simple gesture; die steps of an absent woman, the 
brightness of a vanished face, the delicacy of a girl’s tlimac, a head crowned with 
flow ers, the gracefulness of an arm that is being raised. It can even he die lack of 
grace: 
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I loved you, At this, bngago, when my own girlhood was still alljlowers, and you — 
you seemed to me a small ungainly child? 

The departure of this ungainly child, who leaves Sappho’s house for the rival 
school of Andromeda, is enough to provoke the out bunt we have already cited 
but must now refer to the occasion that gave rise to it: 

Lo! Love the looser of tanks sdrs me, that creature irresistible, bitter-sweet, but 
you, Atthis, have come to hate the thought of me, and run after Andromeda in my 
stead? 

Thus Sappho’s passion and poetry obey calls which are so tenuous that they 
may be called ‘signs'. This poetry of signs—a symbolism in the Just meaning of 
the word—is at the opposite pole to descriptive poetry, A sign is not a description. 
Descriptive poetry has something of die style of a passport. After enumerating the 
features of a face or die elements of a landscape, it often forgets that things and 
persons declare themselves to us in an unforeseen gesture or an accidental appear* 
ance more fundamentally than bv an analysis of dieir elements, Tlie tone of a voice 
or the memory of the way a friend walks pierces Sappho with pleasure or suffering. 
By such signs i$ the lover assured that the beloved is irreplaceable; and that is why 
they can convey her to him entirety, as though the vital presence obeys the call of 
the particular sign. This sign binds and subjects us to the object, and in this sub¬ 
jection we find pleasure. 

There is nothing that increases the power of the beloved object over Sappho 
more dian absence: 

See to it then that you remember us, Anactoria, now that we are partedfrom one oj 
whom I would rather the sweet sound ofherfootfall and the sight ofthe brightness of her 
beamingface than all the chariots ,.,ofLydia? 

Anacroria is absent. Two images of her strike the poetess who loves her. Of course 
a swarm of images fly round her, but a poet does not register them all. One or a 
very tew suffice to evoke the being whom the poet desires. Two images present 
Anactoria: the sound of her footfall, and a fece beaming with die light of stars, a 
face of stellar b righ tness. 

So, by two signs, absence becomes presence. There are nights when the call of 
the absent one grows stranger, more mysterious. In the stillness of night, when the 
outer world lies hushed, and body and soul in the lonely bed grow heavy with 
longing and regret, a voice, at once voice and tight, approaches on invisible waves, 
penetrating the darkness. To perceive its presence, the blind senses fed as it were 
tmo die shadows and strain towards the beloved object, 

1 N& ei, p ui. * No, 81, p. 139. 


1 No. 38, p. 109. 
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A certain Arignota 1 liad once lived in Miiylenc among the girls in Sappho's 
establish merit, She liad loved the tender At this who was another of die poet¬ 
ess's friends; and then, !arer ? had gone to live in Lydia on die opposite coast. 
Sappho shares the sorrow of Arthis to whom she addresses the following poem* 
She recalls the joys of the lift they had shared with Arignoia; with her she listens 
to the voice ol die absent friend ’which from distant Sardis is trying to reach them. 
By the very nature of the emotions expressed, this poem is very difficult to 
interpret: 

Anhls f our beloved [Arignvtar] dwells in far-ojf Sardis, but she often sends her 
thoughts MtAer, thinking how once we used to live in the days when you were like a 
glorious goddess to her and she loved your song r he best. And now she shines among the 
dames of Lydia as after sunset the rosy-fngereJ Afoon beside the stars that are about 
her* when she spreads her light o'er briny sea and eke o'er flowery feld, while the dew 
Iks so fair on the ground and the roses revive and the dainty anthryse and the meldot 
with all ks blooms. And ojtentime while our beloved wanders abroad. when she tails to 
mind the love of gentle Atthis y her tender breast; for sure, is weighed down deep with 
longing; and she cries aloud for us w come hither; and what she says we know fidl 
well, you and I t for Night that hath the many ears cads it to us across the dividing 

s^y 

One hesitates to speak further of this poem. No commentary can retain such fluid 
beauty in its meshes. And yet, by dwelling further on it, we may hope to enjoy the 
pleasure twice over. 

Like other poems of Sappho s T this one is associated with silence and starlight. 
The smallest gleam of Sighi acquires more value in the darkness, the sense of hear¬ 
ing grows mure acute. At die same time die inner world of memory and longing 
and regret, liberated now by the stillness and the dark, confers a secret meaning on 
every sound or gleam that reaches us. The moon has sailed up over the sea* 
like a rose-pink shape risen out of Asia* h it the moon? Or maybe a sign from 
Arignota? 

A light spreads over the wavelets and the fields. Is si indeed the moon light or the 
brigfa mess of our friend’s beauty? It is as though the poetess's mind were hovering, 
hesitant, before this lunar vision; it is as though Sappho could see a phantom 
mounting into die sky, reaching to her fees, touching the flowers in her gardem 

1 Or possibly ihe A Amaund mgit]an«lal»v^ (Tnnshtofs note). 

s The vonrci madhg of die fhvt (lire* verses h doubtfuL Mr. J* ML Edmond* whose iransb- 
don is queued h m, follows W. von WikmawitzrMDdlendQfjr In midi fig 'Aiutforia 1 , Monsieur 
Bonnard may Imve better authority for Arignota {Tranilator'n note)* 

1 No. %6 (Alerter to Atthls)* rd ciz. r p* 147. 
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The vision lingers an instant among the Howeis t and they awaken to new life in 
the coolness of dawn. 

Then suddenly die vision is effaced* and something else more precise and in¬ 
sistent takes its place. The call of the moon-ray becomes the call of a voice* and a 
cry is heard, high and tenuous like the cries heard In dreams- for die atmosphere of 
the poem is tliat ot a dream* Strange words are seeking to traverse space and pene¬ 
trate the soundless zone in which the dreamer is isolated. Arignota is speaking, 
heavy with desire for Anbb, heavy with regret. Her words have an unmistakable 
meaning; she is commanding Atthis and Sappho to rejoin her. But— -and here the 
dream-like character of the poem is most sinking—if die message the words 
transmit is certain, they cannot be understood a* word£* f they are imperceptible and 
mysterious It is as though they carried a second meaning which is unattainable. 
# rhe ear strains to catch them in the night-silencc* or rather the night itself becomes 
‘many ears’ to hear and convey die message; and yet w hat it hears is incompre¬ 
hensible* 

in these verses Sappho's poetry lias become detached from die material world 
to which she seemed to be chained when telling of her physical torments, and takes 
up its dwelling among dreams. And it is the absence of die Friend duu enable* this 
to happen. The beings who move in the poetic world to which she admits us exist 
in the ineffable manner of those who people our dreams. There i$ nothing vague 
about them; on die contrary, we have an extremely precise feeling about their 
existence, w e are more certain of their presence than of the presence of ordinary 
brings The message they send us is in no wise ambiguous* And yet the very strong 
feeling we have regarding their realiry is almost entirely detached from the per¬ 
ceptions which usually assure us of the existence of objects. If to make themselves 
heard they borrow die language of the senses, show themselves and speak to us, 
this sensory appearance is a sort of disguise and it i$ not by this disguise that we 
recognize and understand them. Arignoia is not recognized and understood in tile 
lunar form site takes on or in die incomprehensible words she utters. It is beyond 
the language of die senses that her presence is perceived* Sappho's poetry seems 
here to have accomplished the miracle of enabling us to reach out, beyond the 
world of appearances* to what one is tempted to call pure presences. 

This, in any event, is becoming clea^ that Sappho has discovered a new kind of 
realty* Tile moon and the silence of night—a silence full of voices—is both dis¬ 
tinct from Arignota and connected with her by a dose and secret bnnd. And this 
bond between Arignoia and the moonbeams, between the friend and the voice in 
the night* is at the very heart of Sappho’s verse* To be more precise, the meeting 
point of these objects of sensibility—Arignoia and the visions of the night—is the 
real object of Sappho's passion. 
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Let us read a few more fragments* 

Tkcmoon is gone 
And the Pleiads ji, 

Midnight is nigh; 

Time passes on* 

And passes; yet 
Alone. I Ik} 

Around the fiir motto i the Aright beauty of the stars is lost them w r hm her silver light 
illumines the world at its fullest} 

The Moon rose full, and the maidens* toting their stand about the altar .., ? 

.. m and we maidens spend all the tight at this door* singing of the love that is between 
thee, thrice happy bridegroom, and a bride, whose breast is sweet as violets. But get 
thee up and go when the dawn shall come* * * } 

9 . . and [the cricket] pours doum a sweet shrill song from beneath his wings when the 
Sun-god illumines the earth with his down-shed flame outspread? 

Thus of old did the dainty feet of Cretan maidens dance pm to the musk beside some 
lovelv altar, pressing the soft smooth bloom of the grass} 

And as for [the doves] their heart grows light and they' slacken the labour of their 
pinions} 

* * * and crowned with a wreath of/lowers tied about your head.. - B 

_ _. but do you, Dico, let your dainty fingers twine a wreath of anise-sprays and bind 
your lovely locks; for it may well be that the blessed Graces, too, are more apt to look 
with favour on that which is adorned with flowers, whereas they rum a way from all 
that goes ungarlanded* 

I have a pretty little daughter who looks like a golden f lower, my darling Ckis, fir 
whom I would not take all Lydia, nay nor lovely [Lesbos ]} 0 

Sappho^ marriage songs, which we have not yet touched on, were chanted at 

1 Trans. J. KL Edmonds Ha. ni T p. 1 No. j T p. i$p. a No. 1 11, p. 

* No. 47, p. * No. 94, p. i( 1 No. i i4r P~ * No. i 6 9 p- i^f* 

■ No. Ii, p. 241* * No. i iy, pp. 1^5. 267, *° No, V}O f p- 


I j, Womans head and coiffure {Archaic iculpntt*, 6fA L WRfA') 

iG, {Overlap t=fl) Afa&uui corning thyrnu, in die iroop of DionyjiH {Detail if vase- 

psirwir.gy C. J K) B.C) 
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festivals in the city or neighbouring villages by the girls of Iter school These 
verses show how sensitive she was 10 die pleasant aspects of nature; how deeply 
the mystery of trees and animals affected her. Thus: 

Evening Star that bring&st back all riar lightsome Dawn hath scattered afar, thou 
bringest the sheep, than bringest the goat, thou bringest her child home to the mother. .-, 1 

Or again: 

lake the pippin blushing high 
On the tree-cog beneath the sty, 

IF here the pickersforgot it — nay.. 

Could not reach it soJar away? 

Or again: 

Thy form, 0 bride, is all delight; thy eyes are ofa gentle hue; thy fair face is over¬ 
spread with lave; Aphrodite hath done thee exceeding honour? 

Nature is omnipresent in Sappho, 'The spectacle of the starry firmament, the 
sight of a branch shaken by the wind, awoke in her soul echoes that no other 
Greek has given us. Since her rime neither Aristoplianes, rich and varied as are die 
concern in which die swans on the banks of Hebrus, or the Muses on Olympus, 
the nightingale in the bush or that other bird on the ash-tree bough, are his per¬ 
formers; nor Theocritus dreaming the city man's golden dream of country holidays 
—neither poet has touched those delicate threads that link the world of trees and 
wild things and wind and sea so strangely to die movements of die human heart, 
Theocritus, at most, in The Witches, or Euripides, who is always in rite vanguard 
of ancient poetry, in his portrayal of the torments of Phaedra, had perhaps a 
glimpse of this connection; but in these instances it is a question of verses that are 
reminiscent of Sappho, 

Before her time there was, of course, as always at the sources of Greek poetry, 
the inexhaustible genius of Homer. He assuredly loved nature; or rather lie knew 
her, he saw right through her inflexible laws, ite perceived in her an order essen¬ 
tially foreign to man. But the abysses of ocean, the cruel rocks and shuttering 
storms which make up Homers nature, a nature full of god$, and, it is true, of 
gods in human form who express the swarmitig multiplicity of life, are not only 
hostile to man but impenetrable, This nature is so fundamentally inhuman that 
man's heart can find no attachment in Iter, can seek no consolation from her, can 
even hear no echo of his torments. 

1 No. 149. pp- 187, * No, 1 f t>, p. 1S7. * No. 15S, p. 
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In Sappho on the contrary, nature, emptied now of mythical beings, has sud¬ 
denly become full of presences, friendly presences, sensitive to die movements of 
the soul Sappho lies awake, alone widi her passion: 

The Moon is gone 

And the Pleiads set ,,. . 

Alone Hie, 

The moon sets, familiar stars go out, time passes. ... No, Sappho is not alone be¬ 
cause site still lias die night. In Lhis presence of night and stars, of flowers and songs 
of birds, and tender young bodies—in this presence of all the strange and blooming 
loveliness of things—we now catch a glimpse of what lies beyond the desolate 
regions of love poetry, a glimpse of new poetical worlds in which the cult oi 
nature restores joy to the poet’s heart. 

So die desert blooms and Love is now evoked in the midst of roses, or stars, at 
the heart of the world's splendour. Beyond the sphere of bine mess, Sappho’s 
poetry knows the sweetness of Eros. The god who tortures her lias been placed by 
her in the centre of a magic circle. Her verses conjure up the passion confronted 
without Smelling and die cruelty of desires laid bare, by the magic of natural 
presences. Eros is now crowned with flowers. Thus enw readied he does not 
appear less cruel; but his cruelty is at least adorned with beauty. It is as though the 
poetess is growing more attentive; as though Nature and Love are listening to each 
other. 

We are on the threshold of the mystery. This nameless form that looses the 
limbs and threatens life itself, lo, is suddenly changed to delight. The desire for ihe 
enigmatic absence-presence of the young girl, longed for in secret, is now fulfilled 
with dainty gestures, graceful dances and music and innocent games. Heavy was 
the flesh in the lonely night-watches, but there came an hour when, undeT the 
beauty of the spangled Armament, it was at length consumed; when die fire tlsat 
burned it was converted into light. Linked to die peace of night-time and the 
glittering constellations, the image of die absent one now raises up die too heavy 
flesh and turns into sudden joy the long disquietude of Eros. Song of birds, bright¬ 
ness of flowers, rustling of branches — -what are these but responses to the call of 
desire? The beauty you seek, I give you. So in the end poetry becomes a plenitude 
of the soul; and it is as though the sensual sound it emitted were suddenly and by 
magic resolved into die harmonics of chastity that accompanied it— and that were 
already perceptible in the sensual phase. 

The work of Sappho is a meeting place, where nature and love join and are 
interpenetrated; wltere the fire of love and the freshness of die w orld mingle in one 
movement. 
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Vqu are come- it U well; J was longing for you r and nov- you have made mv heart to 
Jlame up and hum with love. Bless you^ / say; thrice Mess vou t and Jar just so long as 
you and ! have Been parted. 1 

m 

Sappho grasps and expresses die correspondences that exist in our hearts be- 
tween nature and love. The emotion she receives from the beauty of die outer 
world and the tenderness she feels for her friends are woven together into die same 
poetical fabric. One may judge of this from a rather longer fragment in which* 
however much the papyrus which preserves it has been damaged, die pleasure 
given by dowers and the melancholy that attaches to the departure ofloved ones 
are heard echoing, as it were, together. 

So I shall rtev^er see At this more* and in sooth 1 might as well &e dead. And vet she 
wept Jidl sore to leave me behind and said * Alas! how sad our lot; Sappho /swear *m 
all against my will I leave thee*; and I answered her * Go your way rejoining and reman- 
her me ? for you know how 1 doted upon you. And if you remember nor, G then / will 
remind you of what you forget 3 how dear and beautiful was the life we led together, 
for with many a gar fond of violets and sweet roses mingled you have decked your 
Jlawing locks by my side t and with many a woven necklet made of a hundred blossoms 
your dainty throat; and with many a jar ofmyrrh , both of the precious and ofthe royal 7 
htneyou anointed yourfair young skin* * * 

In a poem like this Sappho seems to have caught the invisible waves that run from 
the world to our hearts, from our hearts to the w r or|d; for poetry now r knows, what 
chemistry knows in a different way, that between our being and die w r or1d there is 
an affinity of mb stance. 

Herein lies the poedc discovery peculiar to Sappho, die one that shows us in her 
poetry an anticipation of modem poetry. Her dream participates simultaneously in 
the two worlds which our mind is always questioning: what we call the outer 
world on one side, and on die other the world of feelings within ourselves. 
Whereas the majority of andent poets^ when evoking nature or describing love, 
evoke them successively or in parallel, as though they thought these tw^o tmiverses 
w ere different, Sappho is aware rhai physical nature and die human consciousness 
are one and the same thing, identical in substance as in properties, because there is 
nothing in the movements of passion that is not sensitive to natural phenomena. 
Tile w'Orld of the heart which stands at the finest, extremes* point of the natural 
world, experiences and echoes every oscillation of it. In Sappho's poetry these two 

1 No. p. 249 * 1 No, s 3t PP- *4 *, *4b 
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worlds art Interpenetrated one by the other and, at one and the same time* speak 
ibe same language. 

^hat is this language and what is the name of this single reality that Sappho 
seeks to know and strives to reveal? What, in short, is the ultimate object of her 
passion? After the many passages that have been quoted* we can scarcely doubt its 
nature or be uncertain of the point at which die converging planes of reality in its 
dual aspect unite in her poetry, A figure sirs waiting on die crest of consciousness: 
Sappho springs toward this figure as toward a priceless possession* This thing that 
wounds her, that makes a sign, and suddenly discovers itself to her in the grace of 
a gesture or ihe brightness of a flower, what name can we give it, but dial of 
Beamy? 

All kinds of created beauty inspire longing in Sappho, and especially that inter¬ 
lacing of beauty when youthful bodies and w reaths of blossom, die flower of die 
body and die graces of nature are mingled in the joy of sunlight, when the beauti¬ 
ful is incarnated in the fragility of youth and springtime; 

, * * / toye delicacy^ and the bright and the beautiful belong for me to the desire of the 
sunlight} 

1 Nn. i i S t p T 167. 


CHAPTER SIX 


SOLON AND THE 
APPROACH OF DEMOCRACY 


G reek civilization came Into being along the fringes of Asia Minor 
where for some centuries past Hellenic cities had been springing up. 
Homer was an Ionian, so was Archilochus; Sappho was an Aeolian. 
These are a few' examples only. It was also in the cities of Ionia and 
about the same time that the first scientists and philosophers appeared, that the first 
marble statues and some of die first temples were raised. 

Now in the same eta but in Sicily and Magna Graecia, on the extreme "western 
fringe of the Hellenic world, other scientists and philosophers, and other temples 
which were often splendid edifices like the one catted the temple of Poseidon at 
Paestum—the finest perhaps of all the Greek sancuiaries—iesdfied to the vigour 
of this nascent civilization. 

There was more than one cause for the birth of Greek civilization on the peri¬ 
phery of the Greek world. It points for one thing to the dependence of the Greeks 
on the neighbouring civilizations which they called ‘barbarian’; because in die area 
between Asia and Sicily, that is, in Greece proper, nothing or almost no flung that 
looked like civilization existed at that time. 

This is a rough generalization. One ought at least to mention the peasant poet 
Hesiod and to remember dial at die outset Sparta was a city of dance and song. 
And there were a few other facts to belie die ‘nothing or almost nothing’ we spoke 
of. 

But now comes the ascendancy of Athens. For three centuries and more Athens, 
which had at first been a small country town, became ‘the school of Greece’, and 
the ‘Hellas of Hellas'. Tile first of these expressions, which comes from the his¬ 
torian Thucydides, should be read in its context; this gives it a strictly political 
meaning. Athens was die school of Greece in die sense tliat she prepared the most 
enlightened dries for democracy. Not that she was the first of die democracies; 
there had been others before her, in Ionia. But by her prestige as a great democratic 
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city that provided her people with the most splendid festivals and the finest dramas 
both tragic and comic, by the brilliance of the temples and other monuments site 
raised to confer lustre on the Athenian people, finally by the way in -which her 
historians and philosophers formulated, attacked or defended the rights of the 
people, Athens occupies die foremost place. Here for two centuries beat die heart 
of Hellas. Here comedy, in quips absurd or grotesque, told home truths to all and 
sundry. Here the tragic conflict between man and destiny was portrayed most 
poignantly in drama. Here Socrates* Plato and many others established the dia¬ 
logue of philosophic enquiry—in the street, in the shop or the stadium—and 
carried the enquiry' from earthly to heavenly things. 


© 


Before indulging in the luxury of an Antigone or a Parthenon, the first problem 
eighth-century Athens had to solve was the problem of living. About two cen¬ 
turies were needed to find a provisional solution lor this bask problem. The result 
was the invention of democracy, Tlus is a fine word, bin one that may be a little 
deceptive. ‘Democracy’ means "power of the people’. But of what people? One 
suspects the answer. We have already indicated a few dement* of the problem tha t 
seems to be solved by a word, whereas a word never solves any riling. 

Lei us summarize the main poinis. In the struggle which took place in Attica 
arid elsewhere in the eighth century, two classes were at grips, the class in possession 
and the class of the dispossessed. Those in possession owned the great estates; the 
dispossessed had very little land, but they had their hands and arms, and superior 
numbers. The solution proposed by Solon was 10 consist of a body of laws which 
gradually assured all the citizens of equality in civil and political rights. Thus 
democracy was never more than the power exercised in the city by the ‘citizens’. 

It w ill be seen at once that there was no question of die whole body of die 
workers, of the producing population; but only of the citizens. In i he ancient city- 
state rite majority of die producers were slaves; and herein we see the limits of 
democratic advance. It never comprised the slave population. 

When this reservation lias been made—and it is a very serious one because it 
contributed to the disappearance of ancient civilization—it is still true that in die 
course ot the eighth and seventh centuries there arose in most of the Greek cities, 
in Ionia first and then at Athens, a great number of exceptionally violent social 
struggles in w hich the poorest section of the citizens sought to wrest equality of 
rights from the most powerful section and 10 have this equality registered in 
written law; in fact, to seize that share that was due to it in the city-government. 
So it was here, though the slaves alw r avs remained outside the conflict, that a first 
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form of democrat v took shape, vague as a promise that was some day or other to 
be fulfilled. 

Fora long time, of course, die city was composed of two kinds of citizens. There 
were the nobles descended from the first occupiers of the land; ihey were members 
of the dans, called 'genres' in Latin, and they were also the rich citizens who, for 
the most part, cultivated their own lands along with die members of their‘houses'. 
By this time, however, the original ancestral domain had ceased to belong col¬ 
lectively to the dan. The land was shared among relatives and was inalienable. It 
could not pass to another family either by donation or sale or as a dowry. It was 
an absolute principle that ‘property remains in the family*. 

Proud of their blood, the Eupairidae alone had access to the magi si mure, they 
alone were ‘kings’. Judges and generals. They spoke to the gods on behalf of the 
city, they offered up die necessary sacrifices, they were: the priests of this civic 
religion which had no regular clergy. These nobles represented some fifty families 
in Athens or rather in Attica. 

But, still inside the city-state, there were also a crowd of men who had set up on 
their own account, free workers, if the word free still had any meaning. These 
included the small peasants who owned only their shacks and the implements— 
and what implements!—with which they scratched the hillsides still half-covered 
with brushwood—men who were always on the confines of slavery, with nothing 
better than their two hands to Help them, men who died in numbers in springtime, 
“the season when’, as an aristocratic and realistic poet puts it, 'one has nothing to 
eat.’ There were all kinds of artisans who had no materials, but what were supplied 
by the Eupatridae, to repair their roofs, make tlicir shoes or leather shields or 
bronze weapons, or to find the gold that was placed on the heads of the animals 
offered as sacrifices. They were too poor to have a workshop of their own; only 
the potter worked at home, and there was a potter’s oven in every village. Lastly, 
there were the seafaring men who, in the eighth century which saw so many 
colonial expeditions, were beginning to gain in importance; dicse comprised ship¬ 
builders and rowers, sailors and, before long, shipowners. Now these plebeians 
farmed a very numerous body, but they were divided. The interests of the sailors 
and merchant* were not the same as those of the artisans or the poor peasant 
proprietors. And they only began to 'think collectively* out of opposition to ‘the 
big men' who exploited them. Only the nobles were armed, and diey taught the 
rest of the community ‘to think aright’. In the eighth and seventh centuries a state 
of civil war was, so to speak, normal in all rhe Greek cities. 

But towards the end of die eighth century an invention of well-nigh incalculable 
importance suddenly modified and aggravated an economic situation that was still 
just bearable. This was die invention of coinage. It exasperated the class-w ar, in 
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two opposite way^ A section of the poor became poorer but another section vt 
ihe dispossessed' class was now to enrich itself in commerce* to demand a share in 
the administration of the city and to open an attack on the privileges which still 
belonged eo ihe aristocracy, 

Until diat rime* according to the Homeric poem!*, trade had been conducted by 
barter. Wine was exchanged for cereals* oil lor raw metal and so on. People also 
calculated in 'values of oxen 1 . Gradually* ingots of gold and silver were adopted as 
tokens ol exchange. But these ingots were not stamped or certified by the state; 
they had to be weighed every time* and for this purpose the money-changers had 
their scales in the market-place 

Money in the proper sense oi a coinage struck by each city and of a guaranteed 
weight* was invented in Lydia, that region of Asia Minor through which the 
Pactolus flowed over sands shining with gold. But the Greek cities of die Ionian 
shore took over this invention and spread it over die known world in die course 
of die vast colonial movement of the same era. 

This was no doubt profitable for purposes of exchanges* but profitable to whom? 
The men already rich hastened to put their hands on this new form of wealth* 
which was not perishable. Now it Is clear that in the natural economy the great 
rural proprietors had scarcely any means of accumulating wealth. One could not 
pile up treasure in com* oil or wine. They might slightly increase their luxury by 
purchasing cushions* carpets or finely-wrought weapons from the Ease* but in this 
primitive economy the big landow ner preferred to emplov Ids surplus bv extend¬ 
ing the circle of his clients. Thus* in a bad year* the small Tree" farmer and even the 
artisan might appeal for help to die lord of the region; and the Utter would take 
pride in being 'a citadel or a rampart* of the poor, as the epic poems expressed it. 
So die small worker was still in some sort protected by the great. 

The appearance of coinage created a quite different situation* because it allowed, 
a man to capitalize Jits surplus production by turning it into money. Furthermore, 
tbe rich man learned how to make his money hear fruit* he maintained that it 
would produce 'little ones 1 (bis name for interest). Thus* pride of birth was intensi¬ 
fied by rapacity* Whereas formerly a noble would Stand over the surplus lie could 
not use* a$ a gift, now he lent* and the rate of interest he demanded was very high* 
because he liked to place part of hh capita! in maritime enterprises in which die 
risk was very heavy; He lent and speculated. The wealth amassed was now simply 
a capital sum to be used to acquire further wealth. 

There came into being in this way what Aristotle calls p Chremarisrik^, which 
means the art of money, the capaciry to amass and make money fructify. It can be 
seen that this was not far from being a first form of capital ism. Now the invention 
of coined money affected the relations between tile classes in important ways. 
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In the first place rile lower class, especially die small peasants, being obliged to 
borrow on very unfavourable terms, were slowly pushed in the direction of 
slavery* "Whac indeed could the little landowner give as security to the big man? 
His land w hich he could mortgage; then his labour. Which meant that in default of 
repaying the loan and once his land was seized, he would remain as a tenant or 
rather a serf, and would be obliged to hand over the greater part of his harvest to 
his creditor. In Athens the amazing figure has been recorded, of five-sixths. In the 
last instance he w ould have only his ow n body as security; that is, he could be sold 
into slavery, and so could hb wife and childroi w r ho were sold even before him and 
by him, as the last forms of movable properry he possessed. 

Thus it can be seen that the existence of slavery and die inferior status of woman 

-■ 

now r operated against die citizen 1 *, interests and blocked the way to any true kind 
of democracy, Such were the horrible consequences of'Chremaristike* in Athens 
at the moment when civilization in m most brilliant forms was about to flower 
there. 

But the consequences of an invention are never as simple as one supposes. The 
invention of coinage was not merely a new instrument of oppression in the linnds 
of the nobles; there came a moment In the course of long and bloody conflicts 
when it became an instrument ofliberatioii in the hands of the people. 

We must not in this connection forget the merchanis, who belonged to the 
lower class. Some of these commoners grew rich, first in the great Asiatic seaports 
of Smyrna, Miletus and Ephesus, and then in Greece proper at Corinth, Megara 
and Athens. The nobility despised them, but now had to reckon with them. Tlicse 
commercial parvenus began to buy land from the poor peasants, who preferred 
selling to these men rattier than borrowing at exorbitant rates of interest. Having 
thus acquired landed property, the wealthy plebeians now demanded a share in the 
administration, in public offices, in the magistracy, in military command, in fact in 
all the rights hitherto reserved to the blue-blooded aristocracy. 

But how could they succeed except by allying themselves with the multitude of 
the dispossessed, by leaning for support on the rabble of the exploited? Thus the 
class-war was greatly intensified by the alliance of poverty and ambition against 
aristocracy. 

It was the struggle between die 'kalokagaihoi* and the 'kakoi*, according to the 
vocabulary used by the nobles. The + ka!Dkagathor were, in their own language, 
the men who Itad been trained to every' virtue by the practice of sport and the cult 
of the Muses: they were both well-favoured and full of nobility; they were noble in 
both senses of tile word, being at once of good birth and readv to perform every' 
kind of exploit The l kakoi h on die other hand w ere the bad and the wretched— 
die 'villeins', w ho owing to the meanness of their bin h belonged to ihe people and 
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were capable only of mean actions. It uas a strange vocabulary and one which the 
issue of ihe conflict was w belie. 


® 

It would be difficult here to follow step by step (he progress of the conflict 
which was to lead, in a large number of dries, to a democratic liberation or at least 
to whar ancient society understood by this term- Let us coniine ourselves to Athens 
and associate our narrative with the story of the poet-legislator Solon. 

Solon was of noble birth. The "gens’ or dan to which he belonged had given 
Athens the last of her tings. But in die mid-seventh century this family hadj for 
reasons of which we are ignorant, become greatly impoverished, Solon, who grew 
up In die second Iialf of the century at a rime when industry and commerce were 
beginning suddenly and vigorously to expand, decided ro restore his fortune by 
travelling abroad and marketing the olive-oil produced in Attica. 

Here then was a young noble—a poet also—taking to die oil-trade. The desire 
to visit new countries like young Ionia, and old civilizations like Egypt whose 
history went back four or five thousand years, no doubt had a lot to do with 
Solon's derision to earn his living by travel. Much later* when he was an old man 
and had completed his legislative work, he cook to the sea again. Tins appetite for 
new knowledge was Ills way of growing old or perhaps of remaining young. "I 
grow- old*, be wrote, ‘learning many things^ 

Solon had returned to Athens in the prime of life after restoring his fortune by 
commerce, as lie liad planned- His fellow-citizens regarded him as a titan free ol 
prejudice and above all fundamentally honest; and he had become a popular 
figure with each of the two classes which were liters engaged in a war to the knife, 
Plutarch, who places him in his gallery of famous men, says very justly: The great 
esteemed him because he was riefo and the poor because he was honest J 

One day Solon had the courage to render his country' a great service. The story* 
which may have been slightly improved in die idling but which rests on a basis of 
fact* because a mutilated poem of Solon's refers to it, is also rebted by Plutarch. 

At the period in question Athens and Megara which were ndghbouring cities 
and both in a lair way to becoming great commercial seaports* were disputing the 
possession of Sakmb* This bland lies off Athens and h the key to its port. Who¬ 
ever possessed it could hold or blockade Athens, Now the- men of Megara occupied 
it in spite of every effort to prevent them; whereupon the Athenians in their 
vexation passed a law forbidding anyone, under pain of death, to speak of Mq|ara 
in public. 


] A saying recof ilcd by Priax 
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Solon conceived the notion of passing for a madman. When beliefin his mad¬ 
ness was well established, he appeared one day in the Agora, mounted the rostrum 
and to the assembled citizens recited a poem he had written on tire beauty of 
Sal j mis and the shame for the city 10 have surrendered it to Megara. The people 
listened (after all, he was mad!), then they became enthusiastic; they moved on 
Satamis, Solon directed the attack, and the island was recaptured from Megara. 
We possess a few isolated verses of this poem, which read: 

Then may l change my country and he. a man of Pkolcgandros or S'tcinus 1 instead <j /”an 
Athenian, far full soon would this he the report among mens This is an Athenian ofthe 
tribe of Scdamimphewe or Letters-go ofSalamis ..., 

Let us go to Salamis, to fight for a lovely isle and put away from us dishonour hard 
to hear? 

Tile tone, which is at once bold and appealing, pleased die Athenians. Even if 
the story has been somewhat touched up, it is dear dial Solon instigated die re* 
conquest of Sakmis. And it was this event that, with the general esteem lie in¬ 
spired, accounts for Ills being chosen as arbiter and legislator in the conflict which 
was dividing his country. 


© 

In recalling the composition of die opposing camps, we must now’ add a few 
supplementary details. 

The great landowning nobles had by this time monopolized the whole or 
nearly tile w hole of the Attic plain. They cultivated these vast estates by means of 
their kinsfolk, there clients and their slaves. Barley and wheat were rare, and these 
were imported from the shores of the Black Sea. Vines, fig-trees and olive-trees 
were abundant; part of this product was for export. Meanwliile, these vast estates 
were increasing through the liquidation of die small ones. 

Hie landowner, or Eupatrid, supervised the farming from a distance, like a 
feudal lord. In the course of time lie had acquired the habit of living in theory and 
now' his main occupation was politics. He governed, he made war; and he judged 
in the courts, according to a law which was still only parttv written and which he 
alone, with Ids peers, was in a position to interpret. 

In face of Lhese nobles were die people, and firsi of all the peasant proletariat. 
There were some free landowners, but their numbers were dwindling; there were 

1 These were small hamlets on islets in iW Aegean- 

3 Eitgy anJ [umbos ... with I lie Anturamm- Newly edited and tnuislaied hy J. M. Edmonds - 
London and New York, jyj i, YoU, Scion, fragments i and j, p, i it. 
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tenant-farmers, except on the mountain slopes where the soil was so poor that there 
was little to begot out of it. And there were serfs, peasants who were riddled with 
debt- Whether the harvest was good or bad, live-sixths of it always went to the 
masterj one sixth onty for the wretched peasant—a rate of payment that provoked 
cries of rage for a whole century through the countryside of Attica, One must add 
tliat manufactured objects, such as the implements which the peasant* bound down 
to die overwhelming conditions oi Ills life, Jiad to buy in the.city or get made for 
him by the local smith, were relatively very dear, whereas the agricultural produce 
he offered was cheap, as the landow ner could put quantifies on the market 

A short time, and all the small peasant proprietors would be slaves. Suppose this 
its an sells his mortgaged bud; he will now be a country' workman, a labourer or 
unemployed- There b no work for a free man owing to the number of slaves. 
Suppose that, as a tenant-farmer, he cannot pay his five-sixths; he becomes a slave. 
Suppose that, in the same circumstances, he abandons liis illusory property and 
tries to go into exile; he is pursued as a fugitive slave. Slavery lies in wait for him 
at every exit. 

It was in truth a terrible drama that was being enacted in seventh-century 
Attica. All round die great estates the land was bristling with boundary posts* 
These marked the Eupatrid*s right of possession over the mortgaged land- they 
indicated the mortgage and the sum due. They meant that the nobles were pro¬ 
ceeding to mm die Athenian people into a people of slaves. Land and power were 
to belong to a few; die rest were to be excluded from die community of citizens. 
Were the Eupatridae indeed going to make die Athenians a people of helots? Was 
Athens to become another Sparta? 

How far we seem now from democracy 1 and vet salvation is near. 

Geography had made Attica a country of seamen and merchants, Observe this 
long triangle of which the two longer sides, extending some hundred and twelve 
miles, are washed by the sea. Consider all these creeks and shore lines* some of 
them low and sandy for light craft, others providing deep-water ports for more 
modem vessels. And note die chain of islands from Attica to Asia* beckoning and 
reassuring die sail on 

Round die shores of Attica, as in Athens at the foot of the Acropolis and before 
long ac die Piraeus, there is a swarming population of fishermen, sailors, small ship¬ 
owners* artisans and mercliamis. Some are in rags, but o diets arc growing rich and 
gradually escaping from dependence on the landed aristocracy* Many of them travel 
and most of them arc resourceful. 

Now the nobles need these sailors and merchants to handle the produce they 
sell abroad. They also need the potters, who live in a rapidly growing suburb of 
Athens, to manufacture the great red and black jars in which they export the wines 
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and especially the precious oil—-those fine Attic vases which tave been discovered 
in places as far afield as Egypt and die shores of the Black Sea, in Sicily, at Cumae 
and even in Etruria, from a time as early as Solon's. 

The nobles might end by enslaving the impoverished peasants; bur with die 
artisans and merchants, poor or rich, diey had to come to terms. 

Now' the poor peasants formed w hat looked like the most helpless portion of the 
plebs; but It was also the most rebellious portion, and die largest numerically. 
Some of them, appealing to an ancient usage, purely and simply demanded the 
equal redistribution of the whole territory- At a lime when reforms could only be 
effected by violence, this numerous class was to be used by Peis is trams, the tyrant 
■who was so much hated but who, in the logic of historical evolution, really con¬ 
tinued die work of Solon and realized his reforms. 

The merchants were the most moderate and the shrewdest section of the 
population; they were die most inclined to negotiate and also the most determined 
to take a tand in civic affairs. They tiad tad enough of being compelled, in private 
as in public life, to accept decisions made over their heads by the Eupanidae. They 
were citizens, and they did not wish their civic rights to be a dead letter. 

Wliat insured the victory of the low r er class in its age-long struggle with the 
landed nobility was, ultimately, the alliance between the two sections of the pi tbs, 
the artisans and merchants with the small peasants and country workmen. 

We pass over the bloody disorders winch forced a compromise. This consisted 
of an agreement to nominate, between the two parties—the nobility of the clans, 
and the people—an arbiter commissioned to proceed to a vast economic, social 
and political reform. The arbiter in whom, at this moment of mortal peril. Adieus 
placed her confidence—the oppressed because they counted on Ills love of justice, 
and the oppressors no doubt because he was a man of their own caste—-was Solon. 
The nobles were deceived. Solon was not the man of a caste; lie was a citizen of 
Athens. 

Solon then was appointed Archon in 594 b.c. with extraordinary powers to 
reform die state. He immediately adopted very- bold measures, moderate as they 
may appear to us; some of diem were economic and social, others were political 

© 

Tire first and most indispensable of his reforms, the one which saved die half¬ 
serf peasantry from complete serfdom, was the unreserved freeing both of lands 
and persons. The land was freed; all the boundary posts in ihe fields which marked 
the enslavement of land that had fallen into die hands of the Eupatridae were 
pulled up, and the land was restored to the debtors who tad become tenants or 
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staves. Men were freed. Insolvent debtors recovered their liberty together with 
their land, and their debts were cancelled. Furthermore, those who had been so!d 
abroad as slaves were sought ous, redeemed and freed by the state, and re-estab¬ 
lished in their properties. 

Solon celebrates this freeing of land and persons in verses we still possess, 
verses that testify to his deep love both of the land and of men. He invokes Earth 
herself, oldest of the gods, and prays that she will bear witness in his favour before 
the judgment-seat of history: 

Higkt good witness shall I have in the court of Time, to wit the Great Mother of the 
Olympian Gods, dark Earth* whose so many fixed landmarks I once removed* and 
have made her free that was once a slave. Aye* many hrough 11 hack to their God-built 
birthplace* many that had been sold* some justly* some unjustly* md others shat had 
been exiled through urgent penury* men that no longer spake the Attic speech because 
thtyhad wandered so Jar and widej and those that suffered shameful sent rude at home, 
trembling before the whims of their owners* these made 1free mend 

Magnificent verses of the oldest of Athenian poets, expressing the love lie bore 
his oppressed people, a people he had restored to liberty and to the just possession 
of its goods. 

It may be said that such a measure, involving the cancellation of debts, despoiled 
the rich* No doubt it did. Bur the rich had abused their power. Solon made them 
disgorge w hat (hey iiad taken, Thi$ bold measure which liquidated the past and 
saved the Athenian people was completed by a statute that prevented the return of 
any such situation in the future. Solon suppressed slavery for debt. Henceforth, it 
was forbidden to lake a man's person as security for a loan. This statute safe¬ 
guarded individual liberty; it was the corner-stone of Attic bw\ Such a law existed 
in no other Greek city. 

Space obliges us to pass over many other reforms, economic and social, im¬ 
portant as ihey may have been. One such was the monetary reform, which Solon 
successfully carried out. Several of these new laws put in cheek the hitherto ex¬ 
orbitant power of the *gemes\ Such was the provision imposed by Solon which 
required the division of a noble patrimony, on the father's death, among all the 
heirs—a measure that weakened the territorial nobility. Such also was the facility 
now granted to a man who liad no legitimate son, permitting him to adopt an heir 
by will, from a family outside the "gens'. This was a direct blow to the old family 
law. Finally, there was the right granted to any citizen to purchase such land as 
was called noble* Tile effect of these laws was to strengthen the people as a whole, 
to divide up property and to increase the number of small landowners. 

1 Fny^iiaji ji 5 . Tmn^iaiiujidied,pp. 14^ i|t. 
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Other laws boldly freed the individual by limiting; paternal authority as far as 
was possible at that time. There could be no question of venturing to forbid a 
father to expose liis new-born child. But from the moment when he I tad recognized 
lib child by presenting it to the city, he lost the power of life and death, lie could 
no longer sdi hb daughter except on account oi notorious immorality, nor could 
he ger rid of his son unless for serious reasons. When the son came ot age, the 
state regarded him as his father's equal. 
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What especially marks the reforms of Solon, once he had carried out dial part 
of his task that required boldness and severity, was thetr equity and moderation. 
He in feet had die hardihood, in die revolutionary crisis shat he was handling, to 
wage war on two fronts. In the midst of a serious conflict no policy is more diffi¬ 
cult to pursue than this policy of‘justice’—a word tliat is constandy recurring in 
his poems. 

Thus, in one of the rare passages of his work that have come down to us, Solon 
depicts himself as covering each party in turn, with his shield. He had protected the 
nobles against the extreme demands of the mountain folk. He is alluding to all diis 
when lie writes: 

, , . / stood with n strong shield thrown before the both sorts, and would have 

neither to prevail unrighteously over the other} 

Elsewhere he writes: 

. . . And ordinances 1 wrote, that made straight justice for each man, good and had 
alike. Had another than / taken the goad in hand, a foolish man and a covetous, he had 
not restrained the people; for had 1 been willing to do now what pleased this party and 
now what pleased the other , this city had been bereft of many men . Wherefore mingling 
myself strength from all quarters 1 turned at bay like a wolf among many hounds} 

There Is another image expressive of his courage, that noble courage of modera¬ 
tion that resists the extreme demands of cither camp: 

... J set a mark as it were in the midway betwixt the two hosts of them? 

Here again we have an example of tlie raciness of Solon’s poetry. 

Such is the importance and such the spirit of the economic and social reforms ol 
this great Athenian. 

1 Fragment j. Translation riled, p. tai. 

* Fragment J7. Translation riled, p-1(). 


* Fragment j 6. Translation cited, p. 1f1. 
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No less important were his political reforms* inspired* as we shall see, by the 
same spirit ot boldness and moderation which in a few generations was to bear 
fruit in democracy. 

In die allocation of public offices Solos was careful not to advance at one leap 
from a system in which these functions remained tile exclusive privilege of the 
nobles, to a democratic regime which would have opened them to every citizen. 
Neither Solon nor any other Athenian could have done this at the beginning of the 
sixth century; the balance of forces in the class-struggle absolutely excluded such a 
thing. 

Solon proceeded as follows. He withdrew exclusive political rights* such as the 
privilege oj occupying all magisterial posts* from those of noble birth. It was not 
now birth tliat derided* but financial position. He divided die people into four 
classes according to their wealth. The citizens belonging to the more well-to-do 
class had the right to occupy die more important positions; they also bore the 
heaviest burdens. In die other classes the burdens* whether in taxation or militmy 
service* diminished in proporton to tile rights enjoyed. Thus in the fourth and 
lowest class the citizens paid no rax and they were only recruited on rare occasions 
as rowers or light-armed soldiers. 

It will be seen iliai Solon's constitution established a kind of democracy of 
electoral qualifications. The important point was that the right conferred by noble 
birth was injected because birth cannot be acquired. This right was transferred to 
personal fortune* because fortune can be acquired, at least in theory. For the rest, 
thte kind of system which is based on financial qualification is never more than a 
stage on the road to complete democracy. The distinctions that had been estab¬ 
lished* the barriers that had been raised against the advancing tide of democracy, 
would soon disappear. After about a century of conflicts* far less violent, however* 
than those which had preceded Solon's reforms, political rights would belong 
equally to all the free citizens. So this was how, with a mixture of great boldness 
and rare prudence, Solon opened the w ay to democracy. 

Already* however, in Sokms system there was a right that belonged to every- 
one—die most important of all rights. All the citizens* from the highest to the 
lowest, had the right of voting in the popular Assembly. This was of capital 
importance. In the Assembly rich and poor were equal Anyone could vote, any¬ 
one could speak. No doubt in Solon's rime the powers of the Assembly were still 
limited. But at least Solon recognized die principle of equality of rights* in voting 
and speaking. In the course of rime the popular Assembly was to become the 
fundamental organ oj public iLte. The poor who are a) wavs rhe more numerous 
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SOLON AND THE APPROACH OF DEMOCRACY U3 

wcuM hive no difficulty in carrying their views against die view-, of die rich. The 
limiting qualifications would be abolished, though only as a consequence of 
further crises and reforms, and Athens would then be the most democratic dry in 
Greece, I his development was clearly in germ in Solon’s constitution. 

Another and very important institution in the public Jife of Athens was also 
thrown open by Solon to the citizens as a whole. This was the tribunal of the 
Hcfijsis, a large popular court of law which later on was to number as many as 
six thousand fudges, divided into ten sections. Now Solon had decided rim any 
citizen was eligible for members!sip, and he also extended its jurisdiction by making 
it a court of appeal from the decisions of the individual magistrates. Later on, the 
Hcliasts were 10 judge nearly all cases of public and private law. 

It is clear therefore riiat from the time of Solon the people, who now sat in the 
Assembly and in die Court of the Heliasis, were in a fairway to establishing popular 
sovereignty. Now the sovereignty of die people is nothing less than democracy. 
As Aristotle says: 'When the people are masters of the vote, they are masters of 
the government, 1 

As early dim as the beginning of the sixth century something can be seen taking 
shape—that image of the people who, under the impulse of their orators, discussed 
every tiling and decided everything, from treaties of peace to the building of the 
Parthenon, the Propyhea and the rest—the people of whom Fencinn observed in a 
striking epigram: ‘Tout en Grace dependait du pcuple (he should have said: in 
Adieus), et !e pcuple dependait de !a prole.* 1 

© 

If t in conclusion, we ask wltat source of inspiration, what inner fire enabled 
Solon to accomplish so great a work, the answer, 1 think, will be that he loved his 
people and he loved justice. He believed in it as one believes in God. Solon’s God 
had as his attribute not only power, but justice. 

Solon loved his people. The reader will recall the passage in which we saw him, 
when speaking of his reforms, receiving the exiles on dicir mum to Adieus: ‘those 
men that no longer spake the Attic speech, because diev had wandered so far and 
wide.' There is somcdiing like a sob in this verse. And the following one contains, 
at least implicitly, one of the only protests—and perhaps die most moving protest 
—ever uttered by a Greek against the inhumanity of slavery: \ .. and those that 
suffered shameful servitude at home, trembling before the whims of their owners, 
these made I free men.' 

It is the love he bears his people that here draws from Solon, as it were in spite 
of himself, a movement of revolt against a condition that abases a man to the point 
1 *Jn Greece, eve xythi ng de pend jad on the pcuple, »nd die people depended on the spoken word . 1 
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of malting him tremble before ihe caprice of another man. It was in this spirit that 
he loved his people. 

And how he loved justice! justice was die very countenance of the God in 
whom he believed. He set the rich at the head of tlse state; but what responsibility 
he placed on their shoulders’ He expected diem to exercise justice. And there is a 
violent and even sacred anger in ihe pamphlet wliich he wrote against certain evil 
and wealthy men who were corrupting the fair order desired by the legislator and 
by the gods. 

So then (if I may summarize this poetical fragment), die rich men whom he has 
called to be leaders of the people have yielded to injustice and have been using 
their power only to purloin! They who should be the guardians of religion have 
been thieves* even in die sanctuaries of the gods! They whose whole conduct 
should be obedience to the laws of Justice, have offended against it by their un¬ 
bridled appetite for gain! At first Justice endures the outrage in silence; but she 
lays up the memory in her heart, and prepares a chastisement. Now the tone rises. 
We see the injustice of the rich spreading tike a relentless uker over die whole city. 
Again the flames of civil war are kindled, the young men perish, and the poor in 
thousands, loaded with chains and doomed to slavery, take once more the padi of 
the exile. At last, however, this scourge which the rich have lei loose rums against 
them. Solon personifies it as die Evil Genius to which evil Wealth lias given birth. 
No obstacle can now stay it in its w r Ork of avenging Justice. It leaps die walls of 
the villas wliere the rich have sought refuge; it can find and seize them even in the 
comets of die rooms where they are hiding. 

Such, die poet shows, is die catastrophe that befalls a state where the rich are 
workers of iniquity. The concluding verses celebrate in fervent tones the beauty 
of die law which the legislator has tried to establish in his motherland: 

Good rule maheth all things orderly and perfect. 1 

And further on, he says: 

And ofher all is made wise and perfect in the world ofmen. 2 

It will be seen from these fragments dial Solon is a great legislator and statesman 
only because he is first of all a living conscience, a man in whom a warm heart is 
united with sound reason: a poet, an 'enthusiast', as the Greeks would say. Justice 
inis her dwelling in him; his desire is to cause Justice to reign in die young demo¬ 
cracy of Adicns. 

But was this truly the democracy of a sovereign people? Here we shall find our¬ 
selves laced with the grave restrictions inherent in it, and first of all that oi slavery. 

1 Fragment 4.Translation died,p. in. 1 /hid* 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


SLAVERY AND 

THE STATUS OF WOMAN 


' I 'lie Greeks invented democracy; but tliey did this within certain limila- 
[ tions which must now' be defined. From the outset these limitations 
I seriously impaired the value and efficacy' of that ‘popular sovereignty’ 
_A_for which the peoples have struggled for so long. They did worse: they 
prevented democracy from progressing, they blocked its development. We may 
even ask ourselves whether some one of them should not he counted among 
die main causes of die failure of ancient civilization. 

Two of these limitations, the principal ones, should be emphasised; they were 
slavery and the inferior status of woman. Others existed that were almost as 
serious. 
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Democracy, of course, means equality between all the citizens. These were, no 
doubt, numerous, but not numerous enough. Thus in Athens, although such cal¬ 
culations are difficult and uncertain, it Ls generally agreed that there were, in the 
fifth century, about (30,000 citizens (including the women and children, which is 
far from making 130,000 electors), 70,000 resident aliens—Greeks from other 
dries who were more or less permanently established there but who did not enjoy 
political rights; and finally 200,000 slaves. This means that out of a population of 
400,000, half w ere slaves. It also means that, although Athenian democracy was 
very egalitarian in all that concerned die political rights of the citizens, it subsisted 
and maintained itself in large measure through the work of the slaves. 

Slavery, then, constituted a definite limitation of Greek democracy. No ancient 
society indeed seems to have been able to dispense with slavery', it was die primi¬ 
tive form of what is today called ‘the exploitation of man by man'; and it was also 
the severest. Medieval society did nor permit slavery, but it had serfdom. In modem 
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society we have the wage-earning system, not to Forget colonial exploitation. The 
freeing of man from the oppressive forces which the stronger exercise over the 
weaker is very slow in comings but it has been on the march ever since society 
has existed* 


© 


What were ihe reasons for slavery? At the outset* however paradoxical this may 
appear, slavery seems to have marked a stage in progress, The primitive Greek 
tribes had no slaves. When they made war on each other* they killed their prisoners. 
In very ancient limes, of w hich traces can be detected in the Iliad* the prisoners 
were eaten, aw or roasted. Slavery appeared when men preferred to keep a 
prisoner alive, not from any feeling of humanity, but for what he would produce 
as a worker; or again, in the early days of commerce, they began to sell prisoners 
in exchange for money or for some commodity. It is probable that when people 
began to trade* one of the iirst objects of merchandise consisted of men* But still 
it was a step in progress* a kind of softening* dictated by self-interest,, of die 
primitive brutalities of war* 

Slavery was in feet an outcome of war, and in Greek society die majority of 
slaves were former prisoners of war. After a battle the prisoners who could not 
redeem themselves were sold- After an assault die men of a captured citv were 
generally put to ihc sword, but the victors drew lots lor the women and children 
and either kept or sold them as slaves. These customs were not strictly applied 
between one Greek city and another. They felt scruples in selling Greeks as slaves, 
die more so as Greek slaves were regarded as rather poor workers. But in a war 
between Greeks on the one side and Persians or other non-Greek peoples on the 
other, die rule was strict. There is record of a Greek victory over the Persians, as a 
consequence of w r hich twenty thousand Persian prisoners were thrown on to the 
slave-market. 

Dealers in slaves followed die armies* The slave-trade was very active and lucra¬ 
tive. Great fairs for the sale of slaves we re held in die Greek dries ihar bordered on 
barbarian fends, and notably at Ephesus in Ionia, at Byzantium and in the Greek 
cities of Sicily. The slave-market was held in Athens once in the year. Some slave- 
dealers ama$sed considerable fortunes* 

There were* however, other ways of becoming a slave than through being a 
prisoner of war. Fhc first was birth* The child of a slave-woman was a slave; he 
was not the property oi his mother, but of die owner of his mother. Often, and 
indeed in the majority of cases, he was exposed by the roadside at birth and died. 
The master considered it too costly to let the child live* which would mean feeding 
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him umiJ lit was old enough to work- This rule was not however universal. Many 
of the slaves who figure in tragedy boast of being bom in the master's house; but 
we must not rely over much on what the tragedies say. 

Another source of supply was piracy. Piratical traders made raids into the so- 
called barbarian lands north of the Balkans and in southern Russia, and brought 
back much human merchandise. These were excellent slaves. Raids w ere also made 
into certain Greek lands, such as Thessaly and Etolia, where the state and the police 
were not strong enough to prevent this kind of man-hunt info 

In the last place, private law was also a source of supply, ft must nor be forgotten 
that m most of the Greek states the insolvent debtor could be sold as a slave. 
Athens alone, as far as we know, was an exception, from the day when Solon 
forbade slavery for debt. Yet even tn phi Ian t [tropical Athens the father had die 
right to expose his new-born children by the wayside—at least until he had pre¬ 
sented diem to the city in a ceremony analogous to our baptism. Sometimes they 
were picked up by die slave-dealers. Worse still, in all the Greek cities except 
Athens, the father who was considered the absolute master and owner of his 
children, could at any time, even when they were grown up, get rid of diem and 
sell them as slav es. In times, of extreme poverty this was a terrible temptation for 
the poor. Such sales, however, were forbidden in Athens, except in the case of girls 
w ho were shamelessly profligate, 

War, birth, piracy and private law were therefore the principal sources for the 
supply of slaves. 
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It will be seen that the slave not only had no pan in the city but diat lie was not 
regarded as a person. Juridically speaking he was an object of property which 
could be sold, bequeathed, hired or given. One of the ancient philosophers de¬ 
fined his position exactly when he said diar the slave was an 'animated tool*—a 
kind of machine that had the advantage of being able to understand and execute 
the orders given it. Tile slave was an instrument belonging to another man; he was 
his ‘thing’. 

But die law did not accord him any legal existence; or, to be exact, he bore the 
name of the place he catne from, or else a kind of general nick-name. His marriage 
was not legal. Two slaves could of course cohabit, and their union might be 
recognized by the master, bur it was not a marriage. The master could therefore 
sell the man and woman separately. Their offspring did not belong to them but to 
their master, and he could get rid of it if he so desired. 

The slave, being an object of property, could not himself enjoy the right of 
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property. If, from gratuities or some other source, lie happened to save a little 
hoard, he kept it only on sufferance. There was nothing to prevent his master from 
taking it. 

Tlie master also Imd the right to punish his slave in various ways. He could 
throw him into prison, beat him, put him in the pillory — a very pamful punish¬ 
ment-—have Iiim marked with a hot iron, or even put him to death, though nor in 
Athens; bui of course th is was not to the master’s advantage, 

The master’s interests indeed were the ontv guarantee die slave possessed. I he 
master will take care not to spoil ids tool, Aristotle says in this connection: 'One 
should ralre care of one’s tool as far as this is appropriate to the work; So, when 
die slave is a good instrument for work, it is wise to feed him adequately, to dress 
him better, to give him proper hours of rest, to allow him to raise a family, even to 
give him a glimpse of the supreme, though very rare, reward of freedom. Pbio 
insists thar it is to the master’s interest to treat his slave well. He regards the slave 
simply as a kind of‘animal*, but this ‘animal 1 should not rebel against a condition 
which, according to the philosopher, springs from an inequality in the nature of 
things- He therefore admits that one should treat the ‘animal’ well, and he specifies 
that it is ‘in our interest more than in his’. A fine philosophy of 'idealism', as 
people call it. 

Tlie slave’s legal position is therefore inhuman; or rather, it should be repeated, 
he has no juridical status, because he is not regarded as a human being; lie is simply 
an ‘instrument 1 which is used by citizens and others. 

One must add, however, that all this was rather theoretical, and that in the 
practice of daily life the Athenians, for instance, did not conform to a doctrine 
which would have turned slaves into a servile species, doomed by nature to remain 
servile and to work for man, just as there are bovine and equine species, domesti¬ 
cated by man and quite distinct from the human species. 

Tlie Athenians were in fact much lesss trict and doctrinaire than the philosophers 
in relation to their slaves. They were more human, and ihcy usually treated their 
slaves as men. We sltall meet with a few examples by and by, but it must be re¬ 
membered that here it is only a question of the Athenians. 

Other Creeks, though we are now speaking only of the Sparnns, continued to be 
extremely ferocious in their treatment of die helots, who were their slaves. Now 
these helots, and others who lived in the same region as the Spartans, outnumbered 
their masters by nine or ten to one. The Spartans greatly feared them; and in order 
to keep them in a state of obedience, they had established a reign of terror. The 
helots were forbidden, under pain of death, to leave their cabins after sunset. 
Many other tilings were prohibited. In addition to this, and in order to keep down 
the numbers, the Spartans from time to time — apparently once a year—organized 
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man-hunts^ which were ndtlier more nor less titan expeditions for the purpose of 
massacre. The young men by in ambush in die country' districts and hunted and 
murdered these cursed beasts who were called helots. This was said to be an ex¬ 
cellent training for the horrors of war. It is strange to think that such abominable 
practices can have existed in a civilization which, ar the very same time, was 
making the most wonderful, agreeable and beauts nil inventions—for the use of a 
small number of privileged persons. Civilization is a very complex affair, and in 
speaking of Greek civilization it is wise not to forget tltai, with all its merits, it 
was the culture of a slave-owning society. Perhaps this should lead us to think that 
a civilization that is not organized for all the human beings composing it, cither 
does not deserve the name or Is in constant danger of relapsing into barbarism. 

Let us return to Athens. Mere the slave wore the same clothes as the citizen, at 
any rate as die poor citizen. There was no outward sign to distinguish a slave 
from a free man. At home in the family-circle he enjoyed freedom of speech with 
the master; many passages in Attic comedy show that slaves were not afraid of 
speaking home midis. The Athenian slave was admitted on the same footing as 
the citizen to a large number of religious ceremonies. He could even be initiated 
into the Ekuatoian mysteries, in which the faithful were instructed in the rites and 
beliefs that enabled diem to attain eternal life. Then, too, the master, in Athens, no 
longer possessed power ofltfe and death over his slave; and if he punished him too 
brutally, the slave could take refuge in certain sanctuaries where, tinder the pro¬ 
tection of the God, he could demand that his master sell him 10 someone else. 

In the other cities of Greece the slave was exposed to the violence of any free 
man. Any citizen could flout or strike Him in the street. Plato thought this practice 
all right; but nothing like it was permitted in Athens, where the aristocrats were 
furious that they could not thrash that slaves without rhyme or reason. 

Athens even gave the slave guarantees against the brutality of the magistrate or 
the policeman, guarantees which mark die beginnings of a legal status. Thus, in 
Greece as a whole, the sanction established bv police regulations was a fine for free 
men, and the whip for slaves (who had no money). Now in states other than 
Attica the amount of the flogging was left to the discretion of the magistrate or the 
executioner; but in Athens, where the maximum fine for citizens was fixed at fifty 
drachmae, die maximum number of lashes was also fixed at fifty. 11ms the law 
recognized that the slave possessed a right as against the representatives of the 
state. This may not have been much, but still it was a beginning of Sega! revolution, 
Tltc example of Athens, as a matter of tact, was not followed in this matter by the 
other dries, because this legal recognition of a slave's rights seemed very dangerous 
to a society wholly founded on slavery. 

We should not represent even Athens in colours too idyllic, in the lower 
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stratum of Athenian slavery thousands of poor wretches were vegetating or dying, 
in the mines for instance, men who w ere fed just enough and often barely enough 
for diem to work and w hose labour rvas interrupted only by die rod. The philoso¬ 
phers were perfectly aware that the Athenians" treatment of their slaves was full of 
inconsistencies. We hear Aristotle scornfully grumbling between his teeth that 
democracy purs up with anarchy in the slave population'. 
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But what did tile slaves work at? It would be a great error to accept Taints 
picture of Greece; to suppose, in brief, that the citizens folded their arms or en¬ 
gaged simply in public life, while all the work and production fell to die slaves. 
These idle citizens occupied merely with politics, while the slaves produced every¬ 
thing for them, may have been presented by certain philosophers as a kind of ideal; 
but the reality was quite different, 

Athenian citizens for the most part I tad a trade; they were peasants, business¬ 
men, artisans or sailors. And die slaves were employed, always as "animated tools 3 , 
on the lower levels of production. 

In the first place they did the greater part of the house-work. Here almost 
everything depended on die service of female slaves. They pounded or ground die 
corn which, w ith the old-fashioned mills, was a painful business, Homer shows us 
the w omen setting to work on it at night, 'dieir knees sagging with fatigue". Theirs, 
too, were the tasks of baking, cooking, weaving doth and making clothes, 
Women-slaves spun and wove and embroidered under the eye of the mistress who, 
for dial matter, did the same. These slaves sometimes filled a considerable place in 
tlie family life in which they shared, as both comedies and tragedies bear witness. 
Thus it was wirh the nurses and the ‘pedagogues', a name which does not cany the 
modern sense but simply means that they took the youngsters to school and back, 
that they w ere a sort of children’s nurse but that they also taughr the small boys to 
behave properly. In the plays* muses and pedagogues are full of good advice and 
reprimands and also of affection — an affection which the children reciprocate when 
they are grow n up. Witness the picturesque fondness that little Orestes* nurs* 
show r s for him twenty years after site has fed and reared him, when she is told the 
news—-a. false report, indeed—of the death of'her lieattis torment'. The nurse has 
to cany tins news to Aegisthus who, w ith Clyiaemnestra, has killed Agamemnon* 
Orestes' father. Here ant; a few lines from the nurse's speech in Aeschylus* tragedy,, 
The Chotfkaroix 

And sure his Aaot mil he uplifted too 
To hear that message Oh my heavy grief y 
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AW many bitter agonies of old 

And all confused ikis breast of mine has home 

Within these walls of Atreus y mdyet none. 

No sorrow so insufferable as this/ 

AH else I bore with patiently f hut now 
My dear Orestes t my lifts long loving care 7 
Entrustedfrom his mother's arms to mine. 
Breaking my sleep w ith many a summons shrilly 
With daily troubles multiplied in vain: 

For sur£j a witless babe > like a dumb heart* 
Must needs have nurse** wit to nourish if* 

A child in swaddlirtg-clotAes cannot declare 
His wants, that he would eat * or drink * or make 
Wateri and childish he Hies will not wait 
Upon attendance. Of all this prophetess 
And often falsfed —a laundress then 
To wash the linen shining-white again . 

Fuller and nurse set m a common task — 


Such was the double trade 1 plied, as / 

Nursed young Orestes* hisfather's son and heir. 
And now * alas f thm tdl me he is dead. 

And I must take to him. whose wickedness 
Infects the house news that will make him glad. 1 


It matters little that this is a character from tragedy* a nurse attached to a royal 
household. Aeschylus obviously took his model from ordinary family life in the 
fifth century and scarcely altered it. 

A citizen of Athens or any other city had in fact to he very wretchedly oil not to 
own at least one slave- The ordinary citizen had a manservant and two maid- 
servants, A prosperous burgher had several of both sexes; and there were great 
houses which employed a score* though that is pointed out as rare. We should 
remember also that private houses in Greece were very simple, and die food to be 
prepared very sober* except on lew days. But even in the city there was always a 
piece of land to he tilled and there were clothes to he made. In a large measure* 
therefore, slavery was connected with household work* 

There w r ere, on the other liaitd t few slaves in the country* on die firms and even 
on the great estates. For ages past the estates liad been rulti vared collect] veiy by the 

1 Tnmsliued by George Thornsmi* m The Oresteia of Aeschylus. Cambridge University Press* 
193*1 VoLi-pp*ij7-59. 
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members of the family, in the broad sense of the term, with a few slaves certainly, 
but rather with country workmen—poor freemen—who were engaged for the 
corn-harvest and the grape-liarvest. Itx cases where the land had been divided up 
and the holding was small, die soil was often too barren to permit die peasant to 
maintain several slaves all the year round; he would therefore make do with one or 
two slaves as general labourers. Apart from tilts, the cultivation of vine and olive 
required expert attention, and so the small farmer preferred to look after it* as far 
as possible, himself. He kept very little slave-labour because it was too expensi ve. 

In brief die proportion of slaves in agricultural districts was always small, not to 
say insignificant. As die early ages of Greek history were mainly agricultural* the 
extension of slavery came late* it came naturally with the development of industrial 
labour. Every kind of industry required a large number of slaves owing to die 
lack of machines or, as Aristotle calls them, 'instruments that work by themselves. p 
The slave was 4 an animated tool*, bur to perform a piece of work which a quite 
simple machine would do now, several slaves were needed, A team of slaves was a 
machine with men for parts. 

The building-trade employed both free labour and slave-labour. The building 
of a temple, for example, was no small enterprise. We possess the actual accounts 
for the construction* by the State, of one of the temples on die Acropolis. Now 
these show us that for various tasks requiring ordinary labourers or skilled work¬ 
men* die state enrolled both slaves hired out by their owners and also freemen. For 
the same work die wages were the same, whether for slaves or citizens, with this 
difference that the owner of the slaves, who often worked along with them, 
pocketed their wages, though of course he had the obligation of feeding them. It 
was the same in the various categories of private industry, which were organized 
sn workshops or little factories. Some industries however, liad been separated from 
die family-organization; thus there were milk that turned out cloaks, large shoe- 
factories, musical-insmiment works, factories for beds, and naturally for weapons. 
Slave-labour was preferred for most of these industries* 

But it should be observed that, however great in the aggregate was the number 
of industrial slaves, they were never employed in considerable groups. Nothing 
resembling our great factories existed; first, because there were no machines* and 
secondly* because die supervision required for large numbers of unpaid w orkers 
would liave been difficult to organize. As a big establishment* we know of an arms- 
fectory owned by a certain Cep halos who employed a hundred and twenty men. 
Now r the only enterprises thac employed much larger numbers were die mines. 
The Adienian state owned valuable silver mines at Laurion* We must admit of 
course that their exploits don had been organized by Pdsi stratus, 3 dictator who, 
subsequently to the time of Solon, had been raised to power by tile mass of small 
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evicted peasants- and that Peisistraius had first of all wanted to provide work for 
the unemployed * and at die same time do a stroke of business. So the firs t miners 
at Laurion were free citizens. But the working conditions w ere abominable. When 
the unemployed were on ce more absorbed as a result of various circumstances* 
including a measure of land reform* the State offered these nones as concessions to 
contractors who worked them with slave-labour* We know' instances of rich men 
who obtained several concessions and worked ihem with, a$ many as joo, 600 and 
even 1,000 miners. 

The number of industrial slaves in Athens towards the end of die fifth century 
must have been very considerable. When the Spartans invaded Attica and estab¬ 
lished a stronghold* twenty thousand fugitive slaves sought refuge with them* 
There is no doubt that most of these w ere industrial workers; and die mass escape 
naturally means that their working conditions liad become severe. 
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It is perfectly clear tba [slavery was a very dangerous ulcer at the heart of society, 
an ulcer w hich threatened its very existence. We must also observe in this con¬ 
nection that, if the absence of machine-production was one of the causes of slavery* 
the existence of slavery , on die other hand* die very rase with which people could 
obtain a sufficient amount of slave-labour* also explain why they did not try to 
invent mechanical modes of manufacture. These were tie vet developed because 
one disposed of slaves; conversely* the fact that there were no machines meant that 
one absolutely had to preserve slavery. 

But this vicious circle was more mischievous than it looks. It was not enough 
that the existence of slavery should render the invention of mechanical production 
unnecessary; slavery also tended to put a brake on the kinds of scientific research 
which would have permitted the creation of machinery 1 . 

Slavery, in short, put an obstacle in the way of scientific progress. It is a fact, 
even it" scientists are not always aware of it themselves and somedmes deny ii> 
tliar science develops and progresses in large measure only in order to be useful ro 
man, only in order to make him freer as regards the forces of nature and of social 
oppression. We may say* at any rate* that that is one ol the principal raisons d'etre 
for science. The kind of science which does not place its research and discoveries 
at the service of man and of his progress and liberation, that kind of science loses 
its conscience and soon perishes. 

This is what happened to Greek science* Because it was not stimulated by the 
necessity for discovering and working out means of mechanical production — 
which were replaced by slavery—Greek science wem to sleep, or rather died, for 
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centuries, and with it one of ihc essent ial agents of man's progress; or, if this did 
not happen in every respect, science confined itself to theoretical speculation, and, 
as far as progress was concerned, the result was the same. 

Hie evil effects of slavery in the societies of the ancient world suggest many 
other rejections. 1 will only observe that a society so thoroughly imbued with 
slave-owning, one in which a majority of human beings w en: oppressed by the 
others, was in no position to defend itself against tile threat of what lias been called 
die barbarian invasion. It was beaten in advance, and ancient civilization perished, 
owing, in part, to the existence of slavery. 




Before concluding these reflections, one would like to explain why, in the 
ancient world, there was practically no one to condemn and fight against slavery. 
One is struck, and at first sight scandalized, by the fact that the greatest philoso¬ 
phers of antiquity, wlien speaking of slavery, are so far front condemning it that 
diev trv to justify it. This is true of Plato and Aristotle, especially Aristotle who 
strives to demonstrate that in order that there should be freemen and tliat these 
freemen, or citizens, should govern the cities, it is absolutely necessary that there 
should be slaves, that is, a class of men forcibly doomed to produce the necessities 
of life. In Aristotle $ view, the existence of slavery is a corollary to the existence of 
free men; and therefore the reduction of a portion of mankind to slavery is a 
natural right. There are beings who are slaves by nature and it is normal to con¬ 
strain them to this condition by means of war; war being, he thinks, ‘a kind of 
hunting that allows one to obtain men who, though bom to obey, have refused to 
submit.' Such reflections, coming as they do from one of the greatest'thinkers' of 
the ancient world, show how far our ways of thinking are constantly dictated by 
the social conditions in which we happen to live, 

They also show how deeply at that time society ww$ imbued with the practice 
of slavery, because there were men of great intelligence who justified it and even 
worked out in connection with it a theory that is nothing more nor less than a race- 
mysticism. Mow such mysticisms arc deadly in their effect on the peoples who 
adopt than. Many examples could be cited, bur T will limit myself to that of 
antiquity. The scorn in which a part of mankind was held was a fundamental cause 
of die degradation of antic nt humanism and of the collapse of civilization. 

Nevertheless, In a society so deeply ravaged from top to bottom by the ulcer of 
slavery, there were protests litre and there, t am not speaking of the slaves’ re- 
volts: such revolts took place and were harshly repressed. Bui they were more 
especially numerous in the Roman period than in, the Greek. There were practi- 
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were in fact more human than the laws regulating tliem or ilie theories justifving 
slavery. There was the one mass-escape l mentioned, at die rime of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian War, 1 do not therefore propose to speak of risings bur of the protests 
uttered by free citizens speaking Lo a people of freemen* There were such protests, 
in spite of everything, and one greatly impressed by meeting them in that most 
popular of the arts cultivated by die Greets, namely on die stage, in tragedv and 
comedy. 

It wzn Euripides, the last of the great tragedians, who uttered tire first protests 
against slavery* In seven! of his tragedies the poet shows ftee women who fall into 
slavery. Some of them commit suicide* Why should they prefer deadi to slavery? 
Because, as they tdl us, they will become the master's property* they will be 
obliged not only to endure his caresses but, because of die promiscuity of living 
conditions, anyone clst/s* So they prefer to die, Euripides was die fust w riter who 
refused to distinguish between the nobility of die freeman and the so-called base¬ 
ness of the slave, "Many slaves 1 , he wrote, ‘bear that name which is a dishonour to 
them, but their souls are freer than those of freemen/ This is genuine humanism, 
not racial mysticism. 

In comedy we meet w ith a large number of slavey some of whom venture to 
tell their owner dtar there is no natural difference between master and slave. Thus 
in a comedy of die fourth century we find a slave speaking as follows- + One is no 
less a man for being a slave, ilian are you, my master. We are made of the same 
flesh and bones. No one is a slave by nature; ii is fate diar makes die bondsman/ 
*Thh maxim actually goes back to the fifth century, when Altidamas, a disciple of 
die Sophist Gorgias, raised the revolutionary' cry; "God made us all free; nature 
does not make slaves/ 

The Girisuan revolution, one can now see, was prepared from far in advance 
and from lowly origins. It was because Christianity offered salvation to all men, 
poor and rich, bond and free—ail equal in the eyes of God—tliat it undermined 
ancient society from within^ through its foundation in slavery* Christianity took 
root 21 die outset among die poor, die slaves, and especially among women. But 
the disintegration was slow, and when the ancient world as a whole became 
Christian, it did not abolish slavery. The scourge of slavery as the ancient world 
liad practised it, gave way only before violence, anti it was the inrush of the bar¬ 
barian invasions that carried away slavery together w ith the social structure as a 
whole, Even then it did not entirely perish, because it was to reappear and main¬ 
tain itself under the attenuated form of serfdom. 

The evolutionary' progress of civilizations, the progress of human liberty, are 
certainties. But real, concrete liberties are not bom overnight* Oppressive systems 
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are strong in their own defence* When Philip of Macedonia subjugated Greece, he 
imposed on the Greeks an attitude which forbade the freeing of ihe slaves. He 
knew what he was doing* 

© 

The slave was not, however, the only human creature who liad no part In 
Athenian democracy. Side by side with him, and despised almost as much* was 
w oman, Athenian democracy was strictly and fiercely masculine; and it suffered in 
respect to woman, as it did in respect to the slave, from a grave discrimination 
which, though not racial, had the distorting effects of racial mysticism. 

It had not always been so* In the primitive Greek communities woman was 
highly venerated* Wltile the man devoted himself to hunting* the woman not only 
brought up the children* man's "young" which took so long to grow, but she 
tamed wild beasts* gathered health-giving plants, supervised the precious reserves 
of die household. Bring* as she was, in close contact with the life of nature, she 
held die first secrets which had been wrested from nature and she fixed the taboos 
which die tribe had to respect if it wanted to live. All this was prior to the set ding 
of the Greeks in the country dial was to take did r name. 

in the life of the couple* the w oman enjoyed equality and even primacy. One 
should noi t for that matter* speak of a "couple 1 ; marriage in those days was not 
monogamous* it was a matter of successive and temporary unions in which rite 
woman chose the man who would give her a child. 

When the Greeks, in successive waves* occupied die southern pan of the Balkan 
peninsula and the Asiatic shores of the Aegean* they found peoples who were 
living for the most pan under a matriarchal regime* The head of the family was 
the mother—die "mater familial — and relationship was reckoned on die distaff 
side* The greatest deities were feminine deities, who presided over fertility. The 
Greeks adopted at least two of them: the Great Mother or Cybelc* and Demeter, 
whore name means Mother Earth or Mother of Com. The importance of these 
cults in the classical period reminds us of the pre-eminence of woman in primitive 
Greek society,. 

The so-called Aegean peoples* the Pebsgians, Lydians and many others, pre¬ 
served either a matriarchal regime or mairiardtal customs. There people were 
peace-loving; die palace of Cnossos was unfortified. They practised agriculture* 
and this reminds us that it was woman who* by establishing agriculture* had 
brought mankind to a sedentary life*, which is an essentia! stage in man's progress. 
Among the Cretan peoples* women enjoyed great prestige and aril! dominated the 
community* 
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Greek literature preserved a great number of legends in which woman is painted 
in the fairest colours* This is especially true of the oldest literature. Andromache and 
Hecuba in the Iliad* Penelope in die Odyssey* not forgetting Nausicaa or Areia, 
queen of the Pliaeacians who is sister of die king her husband and also mistress of 
Ids derisions, all these women live on a footing of perfect equality wiih the men, 
are often the senior partners, and figure as the inspirers and controllers of men's 
lives. In certain Greek countries, like Sappho's Aeolis, woman maintained her 
position of eminence over a long period- 

Very different was the situation in democratic Athens and, generally speakings 
in Ionian lands. Literature, it is true, preserved die image of noble women; but it 
was only in the theatre that Athens applauded the Antigone* and Iphigendas. In 
this respect, indeed, a great gulf had opened between literature and life. Antigone 
wras henceforth to be confined to the gynaeceuiu or the opisthodomos of the 
Parthenon; or, if she were permitted ever to emerge, it was on such rare occasions 
as when she figured in the procession that carried the new veil to Pallas Athene, 
the veil she and her companions had woven during the long montlis of their 
cloistered confinement* 

Meanw hile, and side by side w ith the image of ideal women, literature was be¬ 
ginning to offer a distorted and, at first sight, caricatural picture of the sex- There 
is a vein of misogyny running through Greek poetry and going back as far as 
Hesiod, w ho was almost a contemporary of the auihor of the QJyjjey. Hesiod, 
that grumbling old peasant, tdh how, in order to punish men for Itaving received 
from Prometheus the gift of fire which Prometheus had stolen from Zeus, Zeus 
ordered the gods and goddesses to set to work, three or four of them together, to 
mould out of wet clay, and grievous desire, and guile, and impudence—woman, 
that fair monster, tliat 'deep pit fall with steep sides and no means of escape 1 . It is 
to woman that man owes all die miseries of his existence as a frightened animal. 
Hesiod is tireless in dilating on the cunning, coquetry and sensuality of woman. 

No less eloquent is Simonides of Amorgos w ho grossly insults the sex in a poem 
which is only loo famous* This poet divides women pedantically into ten categories, 
each type being likened to an animal or some other creature. Thus w r e have the 
woman whose mother was a sow; 

... a// lhai is in her house lies disorderly* defiled with din , and rolling upon the floor, 
and she grawcthfal a-siuing among iht middens in garments as unwashed as herselfd 

Then there is the fox-wo man, full of underhand tricks; there is the chatterbox with 
her scandal and thtle-taide, true daughter of a bitch, barking all day long; her 

1 ££•£>■ and lamhas . ,. Kith the dnacramtea- Newly edited and irjitstaied by ], ML Edmunds. 
London and New York, 1^31, VoL II, p- if?* 
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husband cannot keep her quiet, even l>y breaking her teeth with a stone. Consider 
also the idle-back, as heavy and liard to shift as the earth she springs from; and the 
child ot water, changeable and capricious as her mother; at one moment furious and 
uncontrolled, at another gentle and smiling as the summer sea. There is the she- 
ass, obstinate, gluttonous and profligate; and the 'weasel-type, thieving and vicious. 
And i here is the handsome mare; too proud to lower herself to any sort of work, 
she refuses even to throw the sweepings out of doors; vain of her beauty, she 
bathes twice or thrice a day, ami infs herself with perfumes, and sticks flowers m 
her hair: ‘Such a wife may be a fair sight for other men, but she’s an ill to her 
husband / 1 And there is the monkey-woman, so hideous and repulsive that one 
must pity Iter husband— 'alas for the wretched man that claspeth such a mischiefl"” 
The last type, w hich is the busy bee, can scarcely console us for so many detestable 
kinds of women. 

I liis brutal anti-feminine poetry reflects the revolutionary change which had 
taken place in the status of woman between primitive and historic times. 

Monogamy at the outset was not favourable to woman. The man was now the 
master. The woman never chose her future husband and in most cases had not even 
seen him. A man married simply for the 'procreation of legitimate children"; love- 
marriages were non-existent. The man was at least thirty years old, the woman 
only fifteen—a little girl who on die eve of her marriage dedicated her doll to 
Artemis. Marriage was a contract which put hardly more titan one of the two 
parties under obligation. The husband could repudiate his wife and keep the 
children, without other formality than a declaration in presence of witnesses, pro¬ 
vided that he returned the dowry or repaid the interest on it. If on the other land 
the woman asked for divorce, it was very rarelv granted and then only by virtue 
of a legal decision on the ground of gross ill-treatment or notorious infidelity. Bui 
infidelity was in the manners of die time. The husband did not deny himself either 
concubines or courtesans. Demosthenes is reported to have declared in one of Ids 
speeches: "We have courtesans for our pleasure, concubines for our comfort, and 
wives to give us legitimate children/ 

A legitimate wife had to be the daughter of a citizen. She had been brought up, 
like a little white goose, in the gynaeceum which was her sphere and almost her 
prison. A minor from the day of her birth to the day ofher death, she only changed 
one guardian for another when die married. If she became a widow, she became 
the ward ofbereldest son. In the gynaeceum rise supervised the work of die slaves, 
and she shared in it; and rarely did site leave the gynaeceum, except to visit her 
Parents or go to the baths, and then always under rhe dose guard of a slave. She 
might sometimes go out with her lord and master; but she did nor go to market. 

1 p. aai- * nU, p, nj. 
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She did not know her husbands friend^ nor did she accompany him to the 
banquets w here he met them and to which he might on occasion bring his con¬ 
cubines. Her only business was to give her husband the children he desired and to 
bring up his sons until they were seven, at w hich age site ceased to love control of 
them. She kept tier daughters and trained them in the gynaeceum for die life she 
had led hersdfi die melancholy life of a child-bearing housekeeper. The wife of an 
Athenian citizen was simply an 'oikouiema', an 'object (die word is neuter) w hose 
purpose is to look after the household 1 . For the Athenian she was merely the first 
of his servants* 

Concubinage developed on a large scale during the classical era in Athens, It 
was a sort of half-marriage, half-prostitution; and it was on this ground winch, 
though not recognized, was tolerated and favoured by the state, that the only 
notable Athenian women whose memory has come down to us grew up* The fair 
and brilliant Aspasia, brilliant with all the charms of wit and learning, was the 
daughter of a Milesian. She is said to have been expert in the new art of sophistry* 
Perides, after repudiating his legitimate wife, a noble, installed Aspasia in his own 
house. Here $he held a salon and, despite a whole champaign of insults, her pseudo- 
husband managed to impose heron Athenian society. This man who, according to 
Thucydides, declared in an official discourse that the best thing women could do 
"was to cause men to say as little as possible about them, whether ofgood or ill*— 
tins man paraded his liaison with the high-class "heatra*, a word that simply means 
female friend- Thus the case of Aspasta and others like her shows that to acquire 
any real personality a woman had to begin by being half a courtesan, a fact which 
constitutes die severest possible condemnation of die Athenian family. 

Pbto in bis ideal state tolerates concubinage, provided that men conceal their 
Triends 1 and that the latter cause no scandal. 

We say nothing of die so-called low-class prosrilutes who filled the brothels of 
Athens and die Piraeus—staves for the most pan, though not all of them. The 
young men could have one for an oh oh This kind of prostitution was officially 
established in houses which Solon had founded with a view to public order and 
morality. 

But how, we may ask, and at what moment had so complete a revolution taken 
place in die status of woman? How had the Andromache* and AJcestises of legend 
become the Aspasias of reality, how had they become either the nameless wives or 
concubines, mere staves of man's pleasure or agents for procreation? One thing is 
certain: there was a tim* when the female set suffered its gravest defeat. From 
being mistress of the family community in matriarchal times, woman had fallen, in 
classical Greece, into the most humiliating situation* When did tins "great historical 
defeat of woman 8 take place? We are reduced here to the field of conjecture, but 
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the most likely is that it wai connected with die discovery of metals and die 
development of war as a profitable industry* 

Men discovered copper and by alloying it with tin, forged die rim weapons of 
hronze. Then they discovered iron and made themselves new weapons, very 
formidable in that age* Once in possession of these amts, they turned war into an 
immensely profitable business* The Achaean brigands piled up gold in the tombs 
of the Mycenaean kings- And the Dorians destroyed what remained of the peaceful 
civilization of the Aegean peoples* Tins took place at the very beginning of the 
historical period. 

With die fall of Aegean ci vilization, woman lost her position of primacy and the 
so-called monogamous marriage was established. This was because man* the lord 
of war, wished to transmit the wealth that war procured him to children of whom 
he w as certain of being die father- Hence monogamous marriage which made the 
legitimate wife an agent of procreation, and odier women objects oi amusement or 
pleasure. 

As a matter of feet the remnants of matriarchy took some rime to disappear. 
A part from the Eegends w hich conveyed a memory of them* in tragic poetry* down 
to the middle of the cEassical era, woman for long preserved rights which she 
afterwards lost and did not everyw here recover. An instance of these was the right 
of voting wliiehj according to a learned English hellcnist, Athenian women 
possessed in the time of Cecrops, that i% about die tenth century bx. 

What really seems the limit is that when Euripides began 10 treat tragedy 
realistically and to depict women either with die very real faults that the social 
pressure thev liad undergone had bred in them, or else in die noble yet perfectly 
true manner in which legend presented them, yet also in colours so close and 
familiar that they really became die wives, sisters and daughters of the spectator*— 
when he did that, Euripides caused the whole of Athens to cry shame on him and 
even to treat him as a misogynist. Whether he spoke too well of women, or too ill, 
it came to the same thing, it was still misogyny. In the eyes ol his contemporaries 
Euripides paid a heavy price for not respecting Pericles' dictatorial instructions: 
'Silence regarding women, silence about their virtues, silence about their mis- 
fortune/ Euripides felt too keenly for them, to be silent* 

But this unnatural attitude to woman had social consequences that were much 
more serious. We know how the sentiment ot love became perverted in this way* 
that as man was incapable of feeling love tor a being as socially degraded as 
woman* the feeling became what is called Greek love—the paederasty of which 
andent Literature, and mythology and life* were full. 

The status of woman in die ancient Greek w r orld was therefore an ulcer as 
serious as slavery, Excluded as she was from civic life, woman, as much as the 
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slave* called for a society and civilization which would restore not only equality 
between die sexes* but the dignity and humanity wliich were her right. 

Arul dun is why, as l have said, it was among women as much as among slaves 
that Christianity exiended its sway. But the promises of early Christianity— 
promises oflibe ration for both classes — wcic only imperfectly fulfilled, at least in 
this world we live in. How many revolutions were needed and w ill still be needed* 
since die Christian revolution, to rescue woman from ihe abyss into which her 
‘great historical defeat' plunged her? 
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It was in these ways that Athenian democracy became degraded. Confined solely 
to male citizens of full age* it was so unrepresentative of the ‘popular power" its 
name indicated, that one can reckon the number of citizens composing it at 
approximately 50,000 men out of a total population of 400,000—a small crumb of 
good earth w hich one storm w ould be enough to wash into rhe sea. 

If die Greeks invented democracy, it was in the fashion of a child growing his 
first teeth. These teeth have to grow* and then they have to drop out. But others 
will appear after diem. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


MEN AND GODS 


G reek religion seems at firs* glance very primitive; and primitive it is. 
Some of the notions must prominent in the classical epoch, notably 
the ideas of 'hubris* and £ neme$h* t arc to be found among popdations 
as backward as the Mols tribes of southern Indo-China. It is a mistake* 
in trying to understand this religion, to took for points of comparison with 
Christianity. 

In the course of its existence which extended over a period of more than a 
thousand years, the religious life of the Greeks assumed a number of varied formsj 
hui it never took on a dogmatic form, which would have simplified our under- 
handing of it* There is nothing in Greek religion to resemble a catechism or any¬ 
thing like a sermon, unless indeed the tragic or comic representations am be called 
'preaching'. Now they can T in a sense I shall make clear. But I must add that in 
ancient Greece there were virtually no clergy, or in any case no influential clergy, 
aside from the oracles in the great sanctuaries. It was the city magistrates who, in 
addition to dieir other functions, performed certain sacrifices and pronounced 
certain prayers. These ritual acts were parr of an ancestral tradition which we 
should do wrong to ignore. But actual beliefs were extremely free, even wavering 
and changeable. A belief counted less than die ritual gesture that accompanied die 
belief: it was like saying good-morning by raising your hand, or throwing a kiss 
to die great power* whose importance in daily life both the masses, and die intel¬ 
lectuals who were rarely for apart from the masses, agreed in recognizing. 

Greek religion presents die intricate medley of beliefs we find in folklore; in feet 
h is a folklore. If the distinction between religion and folklore, which we make 
today, has any meaning when applied to a dogmatic religion like Christianity, it 
lias no meaning when applied to die ancient religions. It was from the chaotic yet 
viral traditions of folklore that die ancient poets and artists took ihe material with 
w hich they constantly created and recreated their conceptions of the gods. They 
remained believers as long as thdr art spoke directly to the people, and thus they 
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refashioned the popular faith, making the gods more human. This progressive 
humanizing of the divine is one of the most striking features of Greek religion. It 
has other features no less important, bur as I am obliged to choose, 1 shall insist 
most of ah on this one. 
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Greek religion, like all primitive religions, reflects at the outset simply man s 
weakness in die face of‘powers' whose presence he detects in nature and later in 
society and in himself, powers dial seem to impede Ills action and to constitute a 
threat to his existence all the more formidable in that lie fails to grasp its source. 
Wliat interests primitive man is not nature or the forces of nature in themselves, 
but only nature in the measure in which she intervenes in his life and fixes its 
conditions. 

Man, even primitive man, knows himself to be capable of reflection—’witness 
Odysseus—capable also of undertaking actions and calculating their consequences. 
But now he is constantly running bis head against obstacles, making errors, or 
missing his aim, his aim being simply to satisfy some elementary needs. Hence he 
arrives quire naturally at admitting that there exist around llim wills much 
more powerful than his, wills whose behaviour is altogether impossible to 

foresee. 

Primitive man therefore records, by empirical reasoning, the action of deity as 
the action of a 'power' that intervenes unexpectedly in his life. It usually intervenes 
to his detriment but sometimes to his advantage. 11 may be beneficent or maleficent, 
but it is at first unexpected, arbitrary-, foreign to himscif both in its nature and 
conduct. A god in the first instance is something that surprises, Its action inspires 
astonishment, fear and also respect. To express these complex feelings, Greek uses 
the word ’aidds’, English the word ‘awe*. Man does not hold this 'power’ to be 
supernatural, he rather has the feeling of having encountered something ‘other* 
titan himself. 

The religious feeling of primitive man can be almost wholly defined as a feeling 
of the presence ot 'Otherness'. 1 

The divine may exist everywhere, in a stone, in water, in a tree or an animal. 
Not that everything in nature is god, but everything can be, by luck or mischance; 
everything can manifest itself as deity. 

Let us imagine a peasant walking across the mountains. At the edge of the track 
he comes upon a pile of stones. Now this pile in the course of time has been formed 
of stones that peasants like himscif have thrown there as they passed. These piles, 
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wiiich calls "liermes", are reassuring landmarks in dlsrricEs that are little known, 
A god dwells in them; later on lie will acquire human form and will be called 
Hermes, the god who protects travellers and who conducts the souls of the de¬ 
parted on the difficult paths that lead to the nether world. For the moment he is 
only a pile of stones, hut this pile is divine and therefore "powerful’, Sometimes a 
traveller who needs to be calmed and protected lays a food-offering at the spot; if 
the next traveller is hungry, he will rake it* calling his find a ‘hermaion*. 

At the outset and over a long period the Greets were peasants, and later sailors* 
Thm gods were the same* They dwelt in die fields* woods* rivers and springs* and 
later in the sea. Now the Greek lands did not receive all the rain they needed* or it 
foil capriciously* Rivers were few and sacred- One should not cross a stream with¬ 
out saying a prayer and w ashing one's hands in the water* One should not urinate 
at the mouth of a stream or near its source: this h die advice of the peasant Hesiod. 
Rivers are regarded as fertilizing not only the fields but also the human species. 
When a hoy grows up and for the first time curs his long hair,, he devotes it to some 
stream in his native region* 

Each stream has its deity, a river-god w ho lias the form of a bull with human 
face. In the European folklore of today we still find river genii appearing as bulls. 
In Greece the water-spirit also figures as a horse. Poseidon, who became one of the 
great gods of classical Greece, is associated as much with a horse as with water* 
One day with a blow of his trident he caused a pool—pompously called a sea—of 
sak water to splash as high as the Athenian acropolis* just as* with a blow of his 
hoof on Mourn Helicon* the w inged ho™ Pegasus caused the spring of Hippo- 
crcne to gush out. Now the form and functions of Poseidon depended on the trades 
pursued by the populations w ho worshipped him* Among the sailors of Ionia he 
w~as god of the sea; on dry land and particularly in the Peloponne$e ? he was both 
the horse-god and the god of earthquakes* The many streams that disappear 
underground, and sometimes emerge much farther on* were popularly believed to 
erode rise earth and provoke seismic dbmrhances* 

The Greeks also peopled the countryside with many other genii to whom ihev 
attributed a semi-animal and semi-hum an form. The Centaurs* w F ho had die body 
of a horse and the head and torso of a man, belong to the realm of poetry and artj 
but they are certainly of popular origin. The name appears to mean "those who 
lash the waters 1 * They were probably at the outset tutelary spirits of the mountain 
torrents of Pelion and Arcadia* where poets placed their habitat. In Ionia inscrip¬ 
tions testify to the belief in Silens: they liad a horse’s tegs and tail and a rariier ugly 
human body* and they expressed the wilder aspects of nature* They were also 
idiyphalllc* a feature which was not originally intended to provoke mirth but 
expressed the great fertilizing powers of nature. The same remark applies to the 
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Satyrs, who had the feet, can and tail of a goat and were likewise ithypballic- They 
were later to be enrolled in die fierce and joyous troop oi Dionysus, with whom 
iliev helped to make plants and trees grow, and herds and tarnilies multiply. They 
also assisted turn in bringing back the Spring, as primitive peoples always doubted 
whether Spring would succeed Winter. 

Like all the European peoples, the Greeks also expressed die fertility of nature 
in die form of numerous feminine deities. The most popular of these and the 
nearest to mankind—although, like all divine beings, very dangerous to approach 
—were those amiable spirits who were as affable and grace I ul as young women and 
whose name of 'nymphs' simply, m feci, means young women. They were en¬ 
chanting creatures, benevolent, joyous, ever ready to dance; but they might 
suddenly grow angry and threatening, and then they became that something 
‘other’ which characterizes the whole of deity. Supposing a man goes mad before 
your eyes: people say: 'die nymphs have taken him.' It was to them, however, that 
men addressed the most intimate worship, the worship inspired by our deepest 
filings,, namely our love for our wife and children. When, after an absence of 
twenty vears, he returns to Ithaca and before he, witbTelemachus, undertakes iIil 
stem battle with die suitors which will give him back Penelope and life kingdom, 
Odysseus approaches the deep, vaulted cavern of the Nymphs, by the sea-shore. 
To them, of old, he had offered many sacrifices. To their care he now confides the 
treasure he has brough t back from his voyages. B u t especially does he wish to entrust 
to them the safety of his present enterprise. He bows himself to the ground, he k.is*LS 
that great rustic deity, 'the com-yielding Earth, 1 and then, raising his hands to 
heaven, he begs rite familiar, protecting nymphs, as well as Athena, to grant him 
victory. 

There was a queen of wild nature, very like rhe nymplis who escorted her. Site 
was at first called rimplv the 'Lady of the wild beasts’, but in the religious life of 
Greece she later became the great goddess Artemis. She haunted forests and high 
mountain-tops, and her worship was connected with die cult of trees, springs and 
streams. She was called, according to the locality, Lygo&smoi, which means that 
she lived among willow-trees, or sometimes Catyutis, because of walnuts, or 
sometimes Cedrtatis, because of cedars. She was the most popular goddess in the 
whole of Greece. The Greek peasant of today has not entirely forgotten her, 
because he calls the queen of the nymplis—in whom he still believes The 
beautiful Lady’ or ’The Queen of the Mountains'. This survival of Artemis alter 
two thousand years of Christian faith is one of the most striking instances of the 
popular and universal character of this ancient peasant-religion. And there has 
been another surv ival, this time of the cult of nymphs. Scarcely a century ago, m a 
rock-dwelling on a hillside in die heart of the dry of Athens, women who were 
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with child used to make offerings to die nymphs from whom they expected a 
happy delivery and conjugal happiness. 

Then there w as + the corn-yielding Eanh\ a ddiy who, with the sky, is as old as 
any in the world. Alive under our leet as under die peasant's pick or plough, she is 
ako the mother of all living things, beasts, men and g<xU ? whom she feeds with her 
grain. In fact her Greek name, Dcmeter, probably means ‘Mother of Gom ? . 
Homer says that one day Demeier wa s united with a mortal named lasion, and 
that a field ploughed three times over served as their couch. She gave birth to 
Ploutos, whose name means wealth. 

Now in the ancient economic system* wealih consisted of the provision of com 
which men stored up in their silos and lived on during the seasons when the fruits 
of the earth are rare. Pluto* king of the underworld* is simply a name derived from 
'ploutos 5 ; it means ‘he who possesses wealth 1 . This wealth consisted not only of 
the countless multitude of the dead, of whom Pluto was lotd 3 but in the first 
instance of the seeds stored in the silo. 

Demeier was the goddess of seeds* Her daughter, who was always associated 
w idt her cult, bore several names of which the commonest was Core, which means 
'The Maiden of the Gram’. From o$ early as prehclienk times Demeter and Cor£ 
Imd been the two great goddesses of the peasant population of Attica: later, this 
cuh spread to the whole of the Athenian community- The legend tells us how 
Pluto, king of die dead and of silos, carried off Core to the nether world. In order 
to calm her mother's grief, Zeus ordered him to restore her. So he restores her 
every year. The Mysteries of Eleusis in Attica celebrated the return to the light of 
day of 'The Maiden of the Grain', and the reunion of the two goddesses who pass 
eight month* logeiherand are separated for four months. 

According 10 an attractive theory, the eight monriis of reunion were calculated 
from the time when the silos were reopened for the autumn sowing. All plants 
spring up very quickly in Attica; cereals planted in October grow during the 
win ter, apart from a short interruption in January. They begin to ripen at the end 
of April, ate harvested in May, and threshed in June. Then the seed reserved for 
the next sowing is stored in the silos: the Maiden of the Grain returns to the under¬ 
world, to the realm of Pluto. But by a very natural confusion, Core's sojourn 
underground u-as ako related to the period when the seed that has been sown 
cornea up as a young ear of com. 'Except a grain of wheat fall into the earth and 
die, it abided! by itself alone 1 , we read in the Gospel: + but if it die, it beareth much 
fruit/ 1 

A little before the time when the silos were opened, die Mysteries of Demeier 
and Core were celebrated at Eleusk + Here, though in what form we do not exactly 
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know, the initiate attended the reunion of the Mot her of Com and the Maiden ot 
the Grain. In any event, tile ceremony of initiation offered the believers a spectacle 
which was no doubt very simple. In tact a Christian writer who appears to be 
reliable declares that the highest mystery in the initiation consisted of the display 
by the high-priest of Eleusis of an ear of com. 

If the origin of this cult was agrarian and very simple, it is nevertheless true that 
in the course of centuries it acquired deeper meanings. 

The life-giving Earth nourishes the grain of com, She nourishes us while we 
live. When we die site takes us back into herself and w e in our turn nourish the 
plants of the earth. Com that nourishes! us, we arc also thy nourishment. As then 
we must return into the bosom oi the living Earth, the death which awaits us loses 
its terror; and the springing up of the new harvest may symbolize the eternity of 
life. 

There thus grew up, on the foundation ofan ancient rural cult, a certain hope ot 
immortality— not, at first, for the individual but for the succession of generations. 
This evolution Itad taken place by the end of the archaic period. Later on, in liberal 
fifth-century Athens, when the individual felt he was freed from the bonds of 
family and tradition, he came to desire personal immortality. The Efeustnian 
Mysteries ended by promising the initiate even this: a life ot happiness was re¬ 
served for him in the nether world. But this belief was not a natural outgrow th of 
the rural cult, it was rather a beginning of deviation. 

One may note another interesting feature of the Elcminian Mysteries. They liad 
been a family cult at the outset; the head of the family admitted those whom he 
pleased to ad mil. Tliis explains why it was possible for foreigners, women and 
slaves to attend the celebration of the Mysteries, These, then, offered the most 
disinherited members of society a compensation for the wretchedness of their lot; 
and from this point of view—the universal character they possessed, at least in 
principle—the Mysteries in some measure anticipated die Christian religion. 

© 

From the eighth century onwards the Greeks were as much a seafaring as a 
peasant people." With the Ody&s*y> they went out to discover and colonize the 
lands of the western Mediterranean, and we know how hard were the conditions 
and how w retched their boats. Compared to Odysseus tossed about over the empty 
wastes of the Ionian Sea, Lindbergh crossed the Atlantic in an armchair. 

But these wastes were noi really empty . Round every headland, in every narrow 
strait, some ‘marvel - bom of fright, some prodigy fearsome and yet attractive for 
the heart of a man intent on treasure and adventure, lay in waiting for tile sailor 
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■who had no compass. 'The cry of the empty belly launches the ships, which cleave 
the ocean wave.’ Yet it was on the sea and its islands, and beyond the vast spaces 
of ocean, iliac one could *see strange things’, and discover the world, and count up 
its’wonders. 

The "marvellous' element in the Odyssey} deriving from popular beliefs older 
than the //W itself, had refashioned the forces of nature as strange creatures with 
forms gigantic or grotesque, or as beings immortally fair. Although these beings 
could not be the objects of a cult, they were none die less significant of the dual 
feeling that the vast sea inspired in primitive man: die feeling of its immense de¬ 
structive power, and of the perfidious attraction it exercises. We laugh at the 
adventure of the Cyclops because, by overcoming it, a very cunning man lias made 
it possible to laugh* but sailors who had lost tiidr way off the shores of Sicily or 
Naples did not laugh when they heard Vesuvius or Etna growling and rumbling* 

Under the cover of their peaceful, pastoral life, the Cyclops are absolutely 
enigmatic to man. There is no possible prayer that Odysseus can offer to Poly¬ 
phemus, thai man-eating monster, tltat anil-sorial atheist* The poet insist* on ihe 
honor the Cyclops fed for everything connected with civilized life, such as boats, 
laws and assemblies. Like the other monsters in the poem they illustrate what 
appeared to the understanding of primitive man as the brutal, irrational and quite 
incomprehensible character of natural phenomena. 

Take Chary bdis and Scyila: the one represents the mechanical power of a 
whirlpool to engulf successive vesselsj the other is a monster with six heads, each 
having three jaws and teeth i &H of black death'. Such creations ate a mythical 
expression of the sailors horror in face of the terrifying powers of destruction 
which die sea possesses. 

With Circe and the Sirens we are in presence of a more complex symbol. These 
fair manphs are die traps laid by nature, that aspect of nature which attracts and 
"enchants' us—in the sense in which they arc "enchantresses’; But the smile of the 
nymphs scarcely conceal the fundamental hostility, towards man, of the natural 
world, though one must read beyond this too metaphorical language. Circe uses 
her "charms’ to change men into beasts and shut them in her stables. The voice of 
the Sirens is divine, but the field where they sing is strewn ’with human bones* 
Nature is here represented in the contrast we imagine to exist between her beauty 
and her mortal aversion for human life. Once the men Iiave been drawn to her by 
Circe, the witch simply brings them into the realm of nature where she is sovereign; 
and they, whether they have become lions or pigs, forget that they have a home¬ 
land. So that here, as in the oilier adventures in the Odyssey r every time that men 
make their way into ihe forbidden stone, which is die blind world of nature, every 
time they let themselves be won over by one of those double-viraged creatures 
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which the poet took from traditional lore to express fits conception of the world, 
they lose thdr homeland which is die symbol of their common humanity, they lose 
'the reium’, as the poet also expresses st. They lose their character as men living in 
the social state. 

And if they do not wholly lose it, if they do not let themselves be annihilated by 
ihis dehumanizing terror, ii is because Odysseus is a nun. I will not say 3 hero. No 
supernatural fire shines on his head as it does on the head of Diomcd and of other 
warriors in the Iliad. His very human face is marked only by the struggles Jie lias 
waged and the experience he has gained from them. He is a man by a!! the links 
that bind him to society: love of his wife and son in the first place, love of his land 
and love of work which creates things and inspires actions. And he returns to his 
homeland because, by mobilizing all the resources of his mind, his heart and his 
liands together, he has overcome the demons of the sea. 

© 

But as early as the composition of die Iliad and the Odyssey, a part 0! the fear 
inspired by tile ‘marvels’ of the sea had been overcome. The positive-minded 
Odysseus, when relating his adventures to his Phaearian hosts, is capable of 
smiling momentarily at die fantastic and terrifying world which his seafaring 
ancestors had created; and there are other signs in the Odytsey that this 'marvel¬ 
lous’ element was already a thing of the past. The Greeks were incapable of accept¬ 
ing so much that was mysterious and incredibly they could not resign themselves 
to the incomprehensible; and so in iheir traditions they soon substituted, for these 
monstrous gods and cruel nymphs, deities of human shape, deities whom imagina¬ 
tion or reason therefore found easier to interpret. On the sea and elsewhere 3 
comforting anthropomorphism began to reign. Tlius Poseidon, Prince of the Sea, 
harnesses his steeds like some noble warrior in the Iliad. It is true that these horses 
fly over the waves. Dolphins, dogfish and whales gambol joyously around him. 
Lord of the watery plains, he has a palace and s consort—queen Amphitrite—in 
the ocean depths. He reigns over a numerous people of fishes and monsters, an 
elusive and perfidious folk. He himself, always as furious as the waves, pursues 
with his anger not only Odysseus but all the sailors who venture on the waves. 
But, in short, he lias the shape, thoughts and feelings of a man, and hence manners 
who are exposed to his sudden fur, may seek to discover the reasons for his anger 
and tty to appease him. 

This anthropomorphism, this humanizing of the gods, not only affected the sea 
but extended 10 the world as a whole. Zeus had at first been a god ot the sky and 
the weather, a god of thunder and tempest, tord of the clouds which pile up and 
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burst in rainstorms more destructive than salutary: *the god rains' or "Zeus rains* 
were almost interchangeable expressions in Greek. Then Zeus became the god of 
the enclosure. One of Jus ancient epithets was Herkeios: die Zeus of die hedge or 
the fence. He became the god of die house* who protected the inmates against 
inclement weather; then die god of die hearth. As such* Zeus Herkeios had an 
altar in even- home. He was adored as Zcuspatef (Jupiter), which did not mean 
that he was the ancestor* but the protector* of the family. As Zeus Jtttsb* 1 (the 
acquirer)* a tide he bore in many Greek lands, lie protected both the house and its 
resources. And because he protected the house and watched over the pro vision of 
salt and bread, die basic food, and because he offered them to ihe traveller who 
entered, he was regarded by those w ho called on his name as a gracious host, ful! of 
humanity towards strangers and homeless wretches* lie was diene fore human both 
as to form and feelings, and he was at once the most powerful and the best of the 
gods. 

So it was with the other gods who became gods of Olympus. Take the example 
of Apollo. He was as fair as the day, his face shone with light- A whole portion of 
ills activity reveals Ills solar origin. Hjs arrow's indicted sudden death* as a sun¬ 
stroke may do. Bui he also healed the sick* as also do ihe sunravs. This very human 
got! was often very kind; not only did he purify and heal the body* he also washed 
away the stains of crime when the guilty man came to pray at his altar or to wash 
in the spring near the sanctuary of Delphi—although* as an ancient text makes 
clear* he liad 10 do so with a pure heart How could one fail to picture in human 
iortn a god so near to man? 

But in severe! parts of Greece, and notably among the Arcadians who were a 
shepherd people, we come across another origin of Apollo, a god whose figure 
combines many others of very various origins by a process of syncretism. Here he 
is Apollo Lukeios* which means god of the wolves. He is die slayer of w olves, he 
protects the flocks and herds, he carries lambs and calves in his arms. Tims lie is 
represented in archaic sculpture as a good shepherd . An image which has traversed 
centuries and religions. The representation of Apollo or Hermes as a good shep¬ 
herd carrying the young of the flock on his shoulders is also rhar of the beardless 
Christ which you may see in the catacombs of Rome or the mosaics of Ravenna 1 — ■ 
the most ancient representation of God incarnate in man. 

Apart from that, Apollo god of the day has an eye so pierdng that lie know^ die 
future and reveals it. In the sanctuary of Delphi, in a valley on the lower slopes of 
Parnassus, there stood a famous temple of Apollo venerated by die ancient world, 
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by Greeks and barbarians alike, Here die god inspired Iiis prophetess, and die 
priests interpreted in oracles die inarticulate words ol die Pythoness. Apollo knew 
what was best for individuals and tor cities. Believers thronged his sanctuary in 
their thousands. They consulted the god concerning every kind of business, much 
as today one consults the barrister, the solicitor or the vicar- In many cases his 
advice was excdlem. If it was a question of founding a new city overseas, die god 
indicated the mosL promising site and mentioned the resources of the distant 
couniry to which one was emigrating- Of course the priesrs who delivered oracles 
obtained information about these lands, unknown to the people nho consulted 
them, by means scarcely different t rom those of a modem navel-agency. But they 
made few efforts to conceal die fact and die faithful were not unaware ofiu Delphi 
was filled with the most splendid treasures from all over the world. 

Sometimes, however, the god’s oracles were deceptive! sometimes they inevi¬ 
tably misled those who wished to follow them. It was thought that the god in¬ 
tended in this way to show that die divine omnipotence and liberty may always 
prevail over the good will of mortals. Apollo was then withdrawing to a proper 
distance* 

The god ol light also the god of harmony. He liad invented music and 
poetry for the delight of man. He practised and loved these arts more than any¬ 
thing else. So the best way of winning the favour of this distant but benevolent god 
was to offer him festivals at which choirs of boys and girls sang and danced round 
bis altars. 

For that matter, most of the gods were fond of fine festivals. They were the 
joyous gods of a merry people which sought to win flic divine favourby organizing 
beautiful performances, sporting competitions, torch-races and ball games. To 
pray and offer sacrifices to the gods was good; to celebrate festivals in thtir honour, 
and even to perform very funny plays where they would be made game of cn 
passant, was still better. The gods loved laughter, even if it just scratched them a 
Itnte. On Mount Olympus where they assembled in the place of Zeus, their own 
laughter, according to Homer, was 'inextinguishable'. So, to execute to the accom¬ 
paniment of the flute a fine dance in their honour, to dance with one’s whole body 
filled with and responding to the music, was especially pleasing to these gods who 
were carnal gods, as sensitive as man to the beauty of rhythm and melody. 

© 

Such were a few of the gods of Olympus, as their figures took shape after 
primitive rimes. Refashioned by Homer, that poet of genius, in the/AW, the Greek 
gods became impressively human. We are aware, through all our senses, ol their 
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physical presence. It is not enough to say they are alive: we can hear their cries and 
sometimes their flow Is, Zeus and Poseidon have hair blacker rhan nature: it is 
almost blue, k is blue-black. We can see the dazzling whiteness or die deep blue of 
the goddesses' robes, or again their saffron hue, Their thin veils dazzle us E like die 
sunlight*. Hera wears precious stones as large as mulberries. Zeus is not sparing of 
gold in his accoutrements; his cloak h of gold, and so are his sceptre, his whip and 
the rest, Hera’s shining tresses hang down on both sides of her bead ? and die per¬ 
fume she uses h powerful: it fills heaven and earth, Athena's eyes glitter, Apliro- 
dite s shine like marble. Hera sweats* Hephaestus sweats and sponges his face; his 
chest is hairy, and he limps ostentatiously. One could continue indefinitely* These 
physical gods deafen and blind u$; they come near to offending us. 

Corresponding with (heir physical presence^ the gods have a physical life 
equally powerful* It differs from that of the heroes in being not more complex but 
more obscure These gods ot flesh and bone may seem to reflect our own image 
too closely at times, and they are certainly more human and therefore more 
accessible to our prayers than the primitive gods who were owls, pebbles and so 
on: yet they have in themselves something ineffable—in feet that something which 
is wjtai makes them gods. Sometimes a mere detail gives us a glimpse ofit* When 
Aphrodite, w ho has come down on to the battlefield, is wounded by Diomed, the 
poet cells us: 

And whm 9 hard on her track through ike great crowd 7 
Hr came an her at tast 7 proud Tydeits son 
.Lunged with Alt sharp spear as he sprang at her 
Andpierced the skin of her soft hand; tAe spear 
Passed quickly through ike ambrosial raiment which 
The very Graces wore Aery and hared through 
The hone ahtnc the painty andforth the ref owed 
The goddess* Mood immortal. *, J 

From this singular touch, from the tearing of the well-nigh immaterial fabric that 
veils the divine flesh, we realize that Diomed has wrought an unheard-of deed* and 
that 'the weakest of the goddesses" is still a great goddess. For truly the humanized 
gods of the Iliad are srili very formidable gods. They are Powers. Something 
about them resists a complete humanization, and indeed the reader would himself 
reject it. In the midst of the sorrowful world they govern, the amazing exuberance 
of their joy is a terrible confirmation of their di vine character. On the approach of 
death, men know them as the gods of the living; and In feet they live in such a 
plenitude of life that the believer can not but adore them* He is filled with their joy 
1 fhvJ, Book ¥ t p. toj. Trans. Sir William Martis, 
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through die image which die seer-poet has drawn. No matter it they use ihdr 
sovereign liberty in ways impossible to foresee* No matter it a deep gulf separates 
the human condition from die divine. The only thing that touches us is that the 
gods dwell in a state of endless bliss, that they live in gaiety arid laughter and 
absolute joy, 'Tears are reserved for men/ says Homer; ’laughter for the gods/ 

Tlae religious feeling tliat such gods may inspire is not without a cerrain 
grandeur. It is still connected with the fear of the unknown Power; but this fear is 
mingled with a sort of disinterested joy in knowing that there is m the world, 
separate from it and yet very near m ir T a race oi immortal beings, a race oi men 
exempt from the heaw yoke with which mortals are burdened—in brief, a race of 
gods who live on the serene and shining Olympus, themselves serene because they 
liave been freed from death, suffering and care- For these gods, morality has no 
meaning- Morality is a human invention, a kind of science drawn from man's ex¬ 
perience and designed to ward off die principal accidents that may befall us. Bur 
why should the gods of th e Iliad need a moral system, if the passions they give way 
to, in the profusion of enjoyment, do not entail for them the unpleasant conse¬ 
quences they entail for mortals? know that the wradi of Achilles emails the 
defeat of the Greeks and die death of many warriors under the walls of Troy. But 
the wrath of Zeus with Hera, which we mad about in die same book oi die Iliad* 
simply turns into a domestic scene and ends in a burst of ’inextinguishable 1 
laughter. All the passions of the gods, expressed in a life of care-free adventure* 
end in laughter* 

Such reflections on the nature of the gods were not without cruelty for the 
Greeks* The greatest poets had these thoughts and expressed them. Nevertheless, 
the believer contemplated Olympus as a spectacle which ‘ravished' him, in die 
strong sense of that term. The gods of the Iliad are very indifferent to the quarrels 
of mankind, and in fact they exist for themselves, for the pure joy of existing, and 
not in relation to man or in the capacity of policemen engaged in the service of 
right or justice* They quite simply exist* like one of the many forms of life, like the 
sun* the rivers or the trees, whose only apparent reason for existence is to please us 
by their beauty. They are free, not with the kind of freedom we understand—a 
liberty' wrested from nature after a hard struggle—but with a freedom which is a 
gift of nature. One can never sufficiently empliasize the heroic character of a con¬ 
ception which entrusted die government ot die world, and man s destiny, to great 
forces which were not immoral but amoral and obscure, forces of which the object 
was not clearly defined though not perhaps impossible to ascertain, and for which 
die principle of causality scarcely operated at all 

The Greeks were a courageous people* and their courage was nor one of resig¬ 
nation but of struggle* They adored in their gods only w hat they were quite 
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decided to win one day for themselves* namely, a held of unlimited opportunity 
[at thdtjckde vivre . 

This religion of rhe great figures of Olympus was not, as some have maintained, 
static; it was not a sort of aesthetic consolation for die evil of being bom a mortal 
The cult of art was a threat to ii ? and yet, despite die countless masterpieces it 
owed to this cull* the religion did not founder. Tins was because, at die time when 
it appeared and flourished, the Greeks carried whliin themselves many other 
creative resources, h muse however be added that by displaying to man's mind a 
humanity more successful than his own, rilled with a happiness always active 
because not threaiened, happier in short than himself Greek religion invited him 
to vie w r ith tins new kind of humanity, li invited man to "contend with the Angel 1 . 
There was cerminly peril in so doing, and the Greeks gave the name of 'hubris' to 
the dangerous combat* The gods are jealous of their happiness and defend it in the 
manner of a privileged class. 'Hubris' (pride] and 'nemesis' (jealousy) are primi¬ 
tive beliefs. The Greeks were slow ly to cast them off* Now r in tragic drama one of 
ihe main lines of ihe conflict will be the struggle against die peril of ^hubris 1 and 
the threat of H nemesis'. Tragedy will reply either by accepting the risk of human 
greatness or by putting men on their guard against an ambition too lofty for 
mortals. It will, in general, assert both ihe greatness of the man w T ho lias been 
struck down and the omnipotence of die gods who strike him. But tragedy will 
still, in one way or another. have to justify their action* It will still be necessary 
that rhe gods should be just. We have not yet reached that stage. The gods of die 
Iliad care little about a justice which would limit their sovereign power and 
freedom. 

But what, after all, was to become of this tine religion of "figures'* which, in 
forms clearly grasped and defined, displayed 10 the mind of man both his uncon¬ 
fessed desires and ihe most valuable achievements o fills future; 1 This religion was 
destined quire simply to dissolve into the human. The deities of Olympus* who in 
the era of the cities were l poliad s deities, were to become die leaders of die civic 
communities, or even, in die case of Zeus and Apollo* of the Hellenic community. 
The gods w ould now be little more than the dry-standards* flapping in the winds 
of conflict; or else they would be humanized until they were no more than the 
symbols of those forces that acr in our thoughts or in our blood, and that keep us 
going. But when that happened, Greek religion which had now become blended 
with the power and glory of the city or with the most compelling motives of our 
conduci, would be near its end. It w r ould become frozen in poetic images, beauiitill 
perhaps but hollow. 

Greek religion, in fact* by becoming human, became secular. The citv-statt and 
the gods were henceforth indissolubly united* The temples raised in Athens by 
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Peiststratus, and later by Prides, celebrate not simply the glory of the gods* but 
the glory of the community that has built them; in the case of Pericles, die glory of 
Athens, metropolis of an empire. Religious feeling is now giving place to patriot¬ 
ism, to the pride of offering the deity such splendid monuments, such opportunities 
for dazzling festivals, such objects for the admiration of mankind. But by identify¬ 
ing itself with civic pride, the religion of humanized gods once again moved away 
from man’s heart and developed it less than it supposed. At drat moment, however, 
the Greeks had taken firm hold of another weapon or rather another tool with 
which to rebuild die world; namely , science. Would they be able to use it? 




We must now speak of die artificer gods. Science, as we shall see, was to be an 
outcome of manual work and especially of techniques in the use of fire. In archaic 
times, man attributed his inventions to the gods. Inventions became more frequent 
in the age when the Greeks had ceased to be simply peasants or sailors and when a 
new social class, already numerous in the time of Solon in the rapidly growing 
cities, made a living by the work of its hands. This was (he artificer class, com¬ 
prising workmen, tradesmen, shopkeepers and merchants. They too had ihdr 
gods, who were worker-gods in thdr own image. 

After Prometheus, Hephaestus was die god of fire, not the fire of the thunder¬ 
bolt, but the domesticated fire of the kitchen and the forge. He had his workshops 
inside volcanoes, where you could hear him toiling with his gangs of men. A 
great number of tools were at his disposal, hammers and fire-tongs, an enormous 
anvil and twenty pairs of bellows to heat up the furnaces. All day long lie toiled, 
stripped to the waist, with a workmans cap on his head, while he hammered out 
the metal on his anvil. In fifth-century Athens, where he was simply called the 
Workman, he had a very fine temple in the lower town which was the principal 
working-class district- ft is still almost intact. On the esplanade of his sanctuary, 
the people celebrated his festivals with dancing and noisy rejoicings; these festivals 
have remained popular and are celebrated even at the present day. The ancient 
festival* reserved for the working-class, was called ‘Chalccta’, Strictly speaking, it 
was die Tinkers* Festival; but the other artisans, notably the potters, took part in 
it. It was presided over by Athena in her capacity as Worker-goddess {'Ergand'). 

The goddess who had given her name to Athens was the most perfect image of 
the industrious city of the archaic and classical ages. Herself a good worker, she 
was the patroness of all her hard-working people. To her carpenter and mason 
owed iheir T-square. She also protected the metallurgical arts and particularly the 
multitude of potters who gave their name to die great suburb of the Cerameicus. 
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it was Athena who had invented the potter's lathe and made the itrsr vases in terra 
cotta. She was on the watch to prevent accidents in laying on tilt colours and also 
In the firing. She drove off the devils who broke pots or cracked the varnish—the 
demons Syntrips, Sabakres anti Smaragus who by in ambush in the oven or in the 
clay itself. The whole team of potters— masters, modellers, composers, draughts¬ 
men, painters who laid on the black, leaving the red day bare for the figures, and 
who touched up the design with a wine-coloured stroke or a white stroke, some¬ 
times using a brush with one bristle; the craitsmeri who saw to the firing; die 
w orkers who kneaded the day—all of them invoked Athena. We possess a very 
touching popular song composed by one of them. It begins with a prayer to 
Athena that she wilt extend her hand over the oven, so that the vases may be baked 
to the tight point, that die black varnish may preserve its gloss, and tiiat the sale 
may leave a good profit. On one of the vases we see Athena herself, escorted by 
little Victories, appearing in t he midst of a potters' workshop and placing crowns 
on die craftsmen's heads. 

The Worker-goddess also watched over women’s handiwork. Spindle and 
distaff were in her eyes more precious attributes titan die spear. It was 'with 
Athena’s fingers', people said, that the girls and women of Athens wove and 
adorned with embroidery die fabrics that were sometimes soft and transparent, so 
that they sprayed out at the waist, sometimes heavy so that they fell in noble 
vertical folds. Four little girls, from seven to eleven years of age, were confined 
for nine months in the opisihodomos of the sanctuary on the Acropolis, where 
they wove, and embroidered with mythological scenes, the new' dress tluu was 
presented every year to the goddess for her birthday. The Worker-goddess 
mingled in the daily life of her people and was their perfect representative. Tall and 
grand as she stood on the Acropolis, wearing her helmet and grasping her spear, 
she defended them. In the streets of the lower town and in the suburbs, she offered 
die humble folk, without mysteries or mysticism, a religion that was honest and, 
for live times, very reasonable. 

The following appeal occurs in a chorus of Sophocles: ’Come down into the 
street, all ye folk who work with your hands, ye who worship the daughter ol Zeus* 
lirgane of the piercing eyes; come down with your baskets of sacrifice and stand 
beside the anvils/ The passage is a fragment and therefore requires great care in 
the interpretation; but no doubt* this 'come down into the street 1 is not to be taken 
as a summons to a revolutionary mob. One may suppose that it is simply a sum¬ 
mons to some festival common to the two deities who protected workmen* The 
festival was in any event a popular one and the whole poptdaiion of manual 
workers celebrated it. 

Very near to Hephaestus and Athena, and very popular all over Greece, was the 
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old deity of the pile of stones. Hermes had now become die sly and artful god of 
traveller^ trafficker*, shopkeepers, tradesmen and merchants. His statues could be 
seen in market-places and beside die paths and roads taken by travellers with didr 
merchandise- These siames served as landmarks and protected one against thieves. 
h is an error to describe Hermes as the god of thieves; lie protected merchant* 
against them. He also protected the customer against the merchant, h was he who 
had invented scales* and weights and measures, to safeguard the interests of both 
parties. He took pleasure in the bargaining between them; he sharpened die tongue 
of both buyer and seller, inspiring each to make tile most honest and profitable 
offers until final agreement was reached between them. 

Hermes favours conciliation in all circumstance?. When there is a conflict be¬ 
tween ciiies, he puts diplomatic formulae into die minds of the ambassadors* I fc 
loathes above all else the violence of war because in war both commerce and 
humanity perish. The only profits that this commercial god does nor favour are war 
profits. He consigns to the tender mercy of bandits those makers of spears and 
bucklers who hope there will be a good war to increase their business turnover* 
Astute as he is, the god detests die lies of war propaganda which peoples feed on, 
to their ruin* Aristophanes in one of his comedies puis into the mouth of Hermes a 
spirited invective against diose evil poll debuts who drive away peace from die 
nations by their bawling. The poet also says diat Hermes prefers the breath of die 
goddess of Festivals to die smell of the soldier's knapsack* 

It was in this way that the Greeks ‘humanized* the hard necessities of their toil* 
Many other examples might liwc been died, The last named gods were^ more than 
die others, the outcome of necessity; they were bom of the struggle of the lower 
classes against the obstacles they encountered in die social Structure* It was in die 
w orking-class and in the merchant-class tliai diese gods were bom and changed 
and assumed the forms I have indicated. They expressed the people's desire eo 
enlist the gods themselves in the worker* 1 camp and to use them in dieir conflict 
with die ruling class. 

The ancient fear inspired by unknow n gods was now giving place 10 friendship 
—a very profitable friendship which enlisted die gods In the service of men and in 
some sort tamed and domes heated them* 

Not alt the gods, however, were completely humanized. Ow ing to the oppres¬ 
sion exercised by die ruling classes and owing to men's ignorance of the true laws 
thar govern the world and society, certain of the gods remained incomprehensible 
forces, resolutely hostile to the life and progress of communities. TTie oracles, 
which powerful individuals did not scruple to use in tbdr private interests, allowed 
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themselves rather readily to be manoeuvred, and Zeus and Apollo were often 
‘humanked 3 in most undesirable ways. 

But there was a deity who seemed absolutely resistant to any kind of humaniza¬ 
tion,, namely Destiny or, as one said in Greek, "Moira*- Moira was never invested 
with any human form. She was a kind of Law of die universe, an unknown law 
which, however, assured its stability. She intervened in die course of events to 
restore things to their place when diey had been thrown into disorder by the 
relative liberty of men and the almost absolute liberty of die gods. 

Among the Greeks the notion of liberty was by no means riiat of a fatalism 
wliidi refuses any liberty to die beings inhabiting the world. Moira was a principle 
placed above the liberty both of men and of gods; a principle which, inexplicably, 
causes the world to be truly an Order, a thing in order. For the purpose of a rough 
comparison, $he was something like what die law of gravitation, or the taws 
governing die movement of constellations, would be. A conception of this kind 
was the conception of a people who could not yet understand the ptay of causality 
but who, nevertheless, knew that die world is an organic whole with its own law^ 
and who guessed that man's task wsas, one day, to penetrate the secret of this order. 

If then the observation of Moira*s existence lias not been explained* it none the 
less depends on a fundamental rationalism, because it supposes an order which is 
stable and ultimately knowable* From this angle, at any rate, die non-human law 
has been brought within the measure of man. Tile very word for rhe Universe in 
Greek is liighly significant, because 'cosmos* means at one and the same time 
* Universe', 'Order* and 'Beauty'. 

® 

Greek religion* even in the centuries of piety, was only one form of Greek 
humanism. But we must go further than this. After the Homeric and archaic ages 
the principal effort of this religion, in the classical period T was to consist in trying 
to connect the divine world and die mind of man even more closely than before. 
Originally, as we have seen, these gods were hardly moral beings; and in die ser¬ 
vices and benefits they conferred diey still remained very capricious. Now the 
religious conscience of die Greeks absolutely required to know whether they were 
just; conscience rebelled against die drought that these beings, who were more 
powerful dian man, might not be obedient to Justice. 

A peasant-poet, the small country landowner Hesiod, who did not live much 
later than the author of die Odyssey f put a question which had also been formu¬ 
lated, though less firmty, in die OdysseystidL Hesiod said; 

,., upon the bounteous earth hes thrice ten thousand spirits^ weichers @Jf mortal 

m m, and these keep watch on judgments end deeds of wrong as they room* . ** And 
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there is virgin Justice, the daughter of Zeus, who is honoured and reverenced among 
the gods who dwell on Olympus r and whenever anyone hurts her with lying slander, she 
sits heside her father, Zeus ,.. and tells him of men's wicked heart ,,,, 

The eye of Zeus t seeing all and understanding all, beholds these things .*w, ifso he 
will $ and fails not to mark what sort offustier is this that the city keeps within it. Ho w + 
therefore, may neither 1 myself be righteous among men, nor my ion—for then it is a 
had thing 10 he righteous—if indeed the unrigh teous shall have the greater right . But 
I think 1 hat all-wise Zeus will not yet bring that to pass * 

Following the age of E lesiod, during the seventh and sixth centuries which were 
die era of die struggle for written bw and political equality, similar declarations 
arise from the whole of Greek lyrical poetry* It it as though a multitude were 
begging for divine Justice as well as human. Poets associated with public life state 
that Zeus is jusi and must be, or they insult him (which comes to the same thing) if 
they observe that die supreme god does not go to the assistance of J ustice, We know 
this from Solon. Bui there is a passage from Thcognis, die exiled poet of Megara: 

Dear Zeus/ I marvel at thee . Thou art lard of all t alone having honour and great 
power; well knowest Thou the heart and mind of every* man alive; and Thy might f 0 
King, is ahove all things. How then is j/ ? son &fCrmks $ that Thy mind can hear to hold 
the wicked and the righteous in the same esteem 9 whether a man's mind he turned to 
temper arenas, or y unrighteous uwks persuading, to wanton outrage* 

Such cries of rebellion mean that the religious conscience of the Greeks required 
that the gods be just, contrary to die feeling of such earlier poetry as diar of die 
Iliad in which they were simply very po werful and free. 

In the fifth century, with Aeschylean tragedy* a just and good god begins to 
reign over the world and over men s souls. This is, indeed, the great problem for 
Aeschylus, tile problem that causes Ills tragedies to be tragic. The author of 
Prometheus Bound and the OresteU sees die world as leaving passed through 
thousands of years in which brute force had reigned supreme among gods as 
among men, but as now entering on an era in which, at the command of the uni- 
verse, new gods are slowly taking their place in heaven, gods who have themselves 
acceded to justice and who by their just action support the progress of society. 

This, then* is one line of evolution followed by Greek religion. By being 
humanized, becoming first anthropomorphic and then moral, the gods become 
symbols of a universe which is on in way to real bee Justice* 

1 Henid, The Numeric Hymm and Botnerira, With 3J] EngflUh UtEn$btiiJn by Hugh G. 
Evdvn-Whiie, Cambridge, M-ira* ^nid London., 'Works and Days’, pp- j 1 -23* 

1 Elegy and famhu* ■ + , edited and (rankled hy J. M. EdmoraR London and New York, 1931, 
VoU ^ p, 175, 




CHAPTER NINE 


TRAGEDY: AESCHYLUS AND THE 
PROBLEM OF DESTINY AND JUSTICE 


O f all the achievements of the Greeks, tragedy -was perhaps tile loftiest 
and boldest. The action of tragedy is, after all, rooted in our most 
instinctive fears and yet it flowers in our dearest hopes. Greek 
tragedy produced a few unrivalled masterpieces of a beauty perfect 
and convincing. 

The birth of tragedy which arose towards die middle of the sixth century, on, 
die threshold of the classical period, was connected with historical conditions that 
wc must now recall if we are to grasp the meaning and direction of the new genre. 
On the one hand Greek tragedy took up and pursued the efforts ol earlier poets to 
bring the divine world and human society into harmony, by a further process ol 
humanizing the gods. In spite of the contradictions offered by everyday reality, in 
spire also of the mythical tradition, Greek tragedy urgently demanded that the 
gods should be just and should cause justice to triumph here below. On the other 
hand, it was also in the name of justice that the Athenian people continued to wage 
a very hard fight, both in the political field and in the soda!, against the possessing 
class which was also the ruling class, to wrest from it full equality of civic rights— 
in short, what was to be called the democratic regime. It was during the final 
period of these struggles that tragedy appeared. Peisistratus, who I tad been raised 
to power by the multitude of poor peasants and who helped the people in their 
struggle for land, founded contests in tragic drama ar the festivals in honour of 
Dionysus. These competitions were designed for the pleasure and education of die 
citizen-body. 

The primitive 'tragedy 1 , which existed a generation before Aeschylus, seems to 
have been still rather undramatic, wavering as it was between the lascivious 
laughter of satyrs and die pleasure of weeping, But now, suddenly, an unforeseen 
event decided in favour of'gravity*, and ‘tragedy’ bravely accepted the burden of 
this gravity which was henceforth to be its characteristic. Tragedy chose as its 
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proper subject the encounter of the hero with. destiny, together with the risks and 
the instruction this encounter implies. Now the event that imparted to tragedy the 
‘grave’ cone, which was not the tone of Attic poetry in the immediately preceding 
era, was the Persian 'S'at, the war oi independence that the Athenians waged twice 
against the Persian invader. Aeschylus, who lought at Marathon and Salamis, now 
succeeded Anacreon, the wir and court-poet. 

Aeschylus, who was a fighter, refunded the old tragedy in the form we now 
know, perfectly in command of its means of expression. But he founded it as a 
combat. 

Every tragic spectacle is the spectacle of a conflict — whai the Greeks called a 
'drama' or action. This conflict is interspersed with songs of anguish, or hope, or 
wisdom, sometimes songs of triumph; but always, even in the lyric songs, there is 
an action that keeps us breathless because we, the spectators, share in it, hovering 
as wc do between fear and hope, as if it were a question of our own lot. Now die 
action involves the collision of a man four cubits high, says Aristophanes of a 
hero- — an obstacle which is taken to be insurmountable 3 nd is in fact insur¬ 
mountable. It is, in other words, the struggle of a champion, who appears to be 
our champion, against a power shrouded in mystery, a power which, with or 
without reason, usually crushes the fighter. 

The men who wage this struggle are not ‘saints', although they place their hope 
in a just god. They commit faults, they are led astray by passion, they are hasty and 
violent. But all of them have some great human virtues. All of them have courage, 
many have patriotism or love of their fellow men; many love justice and have the 
will to make justice triumph. All are enamoured of greatness. 

They are neither saints nor even righteous men, but heroes, that is, they are in 
the vanguard of humanity and illustrate by their struggle, in action, man’s in¬ 
credible power to resist adversity and overcome misfortune in human greatness 
and in joy, on behalf of other men and, in the first instance, on behalf of their own 
people. 

There is something in diem that exalts in cadi of the spectators die poet 
addresses, and even in ourselves, the sense of pride in being a man, the desire and 
hope of being more and more a man, by widening die breach which these hold 
champions of our species have opened in the enclosing wall of our servitudes. 

‘The tragic atmosphere’, writes a critic, 'always exists as soon as I identify my¬ 
self with the personage, as soon as the action of the play becomes my action, tliat 
is to say, as soon as 1 feel myself involved in tlie adventure that is being enacted. ■.. 
If I say “I” my whole being, my whole destiny, is then at stake/ 

What then does the tragic hero fight against? He fights against various obstacles 
that men come into collision with in the course of their activity, the obstacles that 
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impede the free development of their person. He fights so that an injustice may not 
be done, so that a death may not take place, so that crime may be punished, so that 
regular law may overrule lynch law, so tltat enemies who have been vanquished 
may inspire a feeling of brotherhood, so that die mystery of the gods may cease to 
be mystery and become justice, or, ai any rate, so that if the liberty of the gods has 
to remain incomprehensible, it should not offend our liberty. To put it simply; the 
tragic hero lights in order that the world may become a better place or tltat, if it 
must remain ns it is, men may have mote courage and serenity to live in it. 

The tragic hero also rights with the paradoxical feeling that the obstacles lie 
encounters are both insurmountable and necessary to surmount, at least if lie 
wishes to realize himself to the full and fulfil dint dangerous vocation of greatness 
that he carries within himself, without however offending what remains in the 
divine world of jealousy or ‘nemesis', and without committing die fault of being 
overweening, the fault of‘hubris 1 . 

Tile tragic conflict is therefore a struggle undertaken against die fatality in 
question. For the hero who undertakes this, it is a struggle to affirm and display in 
action a belief that the thing is tior fatal or will not always remain so. The obstacle 
to be vanquished has been placed in his path by an unknown power over which he 
has no hold and which he lienee calls divine. The most fearsome name he gives to 
this power is Destiny. 

The tragic hero’s struggle is hard. Bur, however hard it be and however much 
his efforts appear condemned in advance, he undertakes the struggle; and we, 
whether Athenian public or modem spectators, are with him. It is a striking fact 
that this hero who has been condemned by the gods is not humanly condemned, 1 
mean condemned by the crowd of men who witness the spectacle. The greatness 
of the tragic hero is a stricken greatness: most frequently he dies. Bui then tilts 
death, far from making us despair, as we were expecting, inspires us with horror, 
it is true, but, beyond tills horror, fills us with joy. This is the effect of the deaths 
of Antigone, Alcestis, Hippo lytus and many others. And. all through the tragic 
conflict, we have stared in the hero's struggle with a feeling of admiration and, I 
will add, of dose friendship. The sense of participation and the feeling of joy am 
mean only one thing, since after all we are men: namely, that the hero's struggle 
contains, even in his death — itself a witness—a promise, the promise that his 
action will contribute to free us from Destiny, Otherwise the tragic pleasure and 
the spectacle of our misfortune would remain incomprehensible. 

Tragedy, dien, employs the language of myth and this language is not synt' 
bolted, The whole eta of the first two tragic poets, Aeschylus and Sophocles, was 
deeply religious. Men believed in the truth of the my tits. They believed that, in the 
divine world which tragedy presented to the spectators, there subsisted oppressive 
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powers who seemed to be dooming human life to annihilation: Destiny, for ex¬ 
ample, wtss one of them* But in other legends Zeus himself was represented as a 
brutal tyrant, a depot who w as hostile to mankind and would liave liked to destroy 
the human species. 

These and many other myths considerably older than the birth of tragedy, it 
was the poet's duty to interpret, and to interpret in terms of human morality* This 
was the social function of the poet speaking to the Athenian people at the great 
Dionysia. Aristophanes confirms the fact in his own way, through the mouths of 
two great tragedians, Euripides and Aeschylus, when he puts them on the stage- 
However much they may be opposed to each other in his comedy, they at least 
agree on the definition of the tragic poet and the aim he should set before himself 
f Wby should a poci be admired? For this reason, that we make men, in die cities, 
better men/ The w r ord 'better means stronger, better fitted for the struggle of life- 
Tragedy here asserts its educational mission- 

In the age of Aeschylus the tragic poet did not judge that he had a right to 
correct the myths, still less to reinvent them in his own way* But there were many 
different variants of these myths; and among the variants current in the sanctuaries 
or in popular tradition* Aeschylus selected, lie had to make this choice and he 
made it in the sense of justice. Thai was also why the poet who wished to educate 
I he people chose die legends that were hardest to interpret, those that appeared to 
offer the most striking contradiction to die notion of divine justice. It was in fact 
those legends that disturbed him most as they also disturbed the conscience of his 
public. Thev were the tragic ones, which would make a man despair of living, if 
indeed the tragic could not in the last resort be resolved in a just Ivrrmony. 

But why this demand for divine justice, a demand always difltculr to satisfy? 
Because the Athenian people bore in dieir own flesh the wounds of the struggle 
they had waged, and w ere still waging, for human justice* 

If, as many people think today, poetical creation and literature itself are purely 
and simply a reflection of social realities (the poet may be unaware of dm, but it 
does not matter), then die tragic hero’s struggle against Destiny is simply— 
expressed in die language of myth—the struggle waged by the people, irorn the 
seventh to the fifth centuries, to free themselves Irom the social constraints that 
still oppressed them at die tnomenr when tragedy first appeared; and also at the 
moment when Aeschylus became its second and authentic founder. 

It was in the course of diis age-long struggle of the Athenians tor political 
equality and social justice tliat the representation of that other struggle of die hero 
against Destiny—which is w hat makes tragic drama — was established in the most 
popular festival of the city. 

In the first of these struggles, you liad, on one side* the power of a class that was 
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nobit or rich, pitiless In any Ease, 3 class that possessed both die land and die 
money, was dooming to poverty the population of small peasants, artisans and 
labourers, and in the end threatening to disintegrate the community itself. On the 
other side you liad die powerful vitality of a people which willed to live, which was 
demanding that justice should be equal for all men and that law should be the new 
bond insuring the life of the individual and the continuance of die city. 

The second struggle which was an image of die first, was the struggle between 
a Destiny brutal, arbitrary and murderous, and a hero greater than ourselves, 
51 ranger and more courageous, who figlus so that there may be more justice and 
human kindness among men, and glory for himself. 

Now there was a point in space and rime when these two struggles converged 
and reinforced each other. The time was the occasion of the two spring festivals of 
Dionysus; the place was the theatre of the god on the flanks of the Acropolis, 
There the whole people assembled to listen to the voice of the poets; and the poets, 
by explaining to them die myths of their past, wliicb were regarded as history, 
helped them in their effort to continue making thdr history the long struggle for 
emancipation. The people knew that die poets were speaking the truth; it was their 
proper function to instruct the people in truth. 

At die beginning of the fifth century, tliat is of the classical era, tragedy 
appeared in the light of an art conservative of the social order, and at the same time 
as a revolutionary an. It was conservative of the social order in the sense that it 
allowed all the citizens to solve harmoniously, in the fictional world to which it 
Introduced them, the sufferings and struggles that each of them went through In 
his daily life. Tragedy was conservative but not mystifying. 

But this imaginary world was an image of the real world. Tragic drama be¬ 
stowed harmony only by awakening the sufferings and rebellions it appeased. It 
did more than confer harmony, by means of pleasure, on the spectator, as long as 
the performance lasted; it also promised harmony to the future development of 
the community by reinforcing in every man a refusal to accept injustice and the 
will to light against it. In the hearts of the people who listened with unanimous 
sympathy, it mustered all die energies for struggle iliaj that people carried within 
itself. In this sense the action of tragedy was no longer conservative but revolu¬ 
tionary. 


© 


Let us now take some concrete examples, and begin by examining the harsh 
struggle in Prometheus Bound, a tragedy of unknown dace but probably com¬ 
posed between about 4^*0 and 450 a.c. Aeschylus believes in the divine Justice, he 
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believes in a Zeus who is just, though in a way tlmt often remain* obscure to him* 
In a tragedy earlier than the Prometheus be had written: 

0 would that Zeus might show to men 
His counsel as he planned its 

Bat ah I he darkly weaves the scheme* 

No mortal eye hath scanned it. 

It hums through darkness brightly clear 
To whom the god shall show it; 

Bat mortal man* through cloudy fear* 

Shall search in vain to know if* 1 

Now Aeschylus must explain to his people how the justice of Zeus 'bums brightly 
clear' iluough the obscurity of the myth, 

Prometheus was a god lull of goodness toward mankind* He was very' popular 
in Attica where, together with Hephaestus, he remained the patron of small 
artisans and, notably, of those potters of the Ceramekus who were partly respon¬ 
sible for the wealth of the city* Nut only f tad he given men fire but he had invented 
for them the arts and crafts. In honour of this god held in high esteem, the city 
celebrated a festival including a relay-race, with rival teams competing, in which a 
torch was handed on from runner to runner. 

Now it is this "benefactor of mankind’, this Triend of man 1 whom Zeus punishes 
for the benefit J te has bestowed* Zeus has him bound by Hephaestus who, because 
he feds over-sympathetic for Prometheus, is supervised by Zeus's servants, Might 
and Violence. Their cynical language corresponds to their hideous countenance. 
So the Titan is nailed to a wall of rock in the Scythian wilderness, tar from all 
inhabited lands, until such time as he lias become resigned to tecognisdng the 
'tyranny 1 of Zeus, Such is the striking scene with which the tragedy opens. 
Prometheus utters no word In presence of his tormentors* 

How was all this possible? Aeschylus was no doubt aware that by "stealing fire", 
a privilege of the god s, Prometheus had been guilty ol a grave fault* But from this 
fault arose relief for the misery of mankind. Such a myth titled Aeschylus wiih 
tragic anguish. He felt that his faith in a just Zeus, the master and matn t at ner of 
order in the world, was threatened- Bin lie did not evade any of die difficulties in 
the subject which he had decided to look in the face. He wrote the whole of his 
tragedy against Zeus. 

The 'Friend of man* {the 'Philanthrope' as Aeschylus say's, inventing liere a 
word which in its novelty expresses Prometheus*? love tor mankind) is therefore 

1 ThtSuppisamiy First Suuimcm, strophe 4- Trjns. J. S. Blrckk. 
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left in solitude in a wilderness where he will hear no ‘human voice 1 nor see die 
"face of man* henceforth. 

Yet is he aloner 1 Rejected of die gods, inaccessible to men, he is now in ihe bosom 
of that Nature whose son he is. His mother is named Earth and justice. It is this 
Nature, in which die Greeks always sensed the presence of a power!ul life, that 
Prometheus now addresses in a lyric song so exquisite as almost to defy translation: 

Q divine Sky 7 andswiftly- winging Breezes ^ 

0 Rhstr-gprmgty and rnuhktidmnm gleam 
Of smiling Ocean—to thee* AlEMotker Earthy 
And to the. Suits all-seeing or If / ay? 

Sm what I sujfer from the gods 7 a got//* 

A litile further on he tells us the reason for liis punishment: 

The gi fts /gave to man 
Have harnessed me beneath tfm harsh duress. 

I hunted down the sUalihyjbunt of jin 
In fennel stored, which schooled the race of men 
In every art and Might them great resource? 

At this moment there is a sound of mu^ic: Nature is replying to die appeal of 
Prometheus. It seems as if the sky itself were beginning to sing, for the Titan sees 
die twelve daughter* of Ocean, die chorus of the play, coming towards him dirough 
die air. In die ocean depths they Iiave heard Ids plaint and are coming to sym- 
padilze with him in his wretched plight, A dialogue now opens, the dialogue of 
pity and rage. The Qceanids offer their tears, with timid counsels ol submission to 
the Law of the stronger, Prometheus refuses to submit to injustice. He reveals 
other iniquities committed by the master of the world, Zeus, whom die Titan had 
assisted in his struggle to win die throne of heaven, has shown only ingratitude to 
Prometheus. As for the race of mortals, lit has been meditating their extermina¬ 
tion: 

resolv ing to destroy 

All human kind and sow new seed m earth? 

But the Friend of man has frustrated this design. It h the love lie shows for the 
human race shat lias now brought this punishment upon him* Prometheus was 
aw^are of tills; hr has chosen to commit the fault, he knew what its consequences 
would he, and accepted the penalty in advance* 

1 Aeschylus: The Pwmctktus Bttsmd, edited with an InLroduction^ Commentary and Trans¬ 
lation by G«irge Thomson. Cambridge, ai ilie University Press, 1732* p. y f. 

1 / 3 id+ t pi 57* 3 ItuL t p- $7* 
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Meanwhile, however, Aeschylus has found die means of introducing action, a 
dramatic element, into this tragedy which, owing to the nature of its theme and the 
situation of its hero, nailed to the rock, seemed as though it should he devoted 
simply to the pathetic. He docs this by giving Prometheus a weapon against Zeus. 
Tills weapon is a secret he has learned from his mother, a secret that involves the 
security of the tyrant. Prometheus will only reveal this secret in return for the 
promise of release. Will he reveal it or not? Will Zeus force him to do so or not? 
This is die crux of the drama. As, moreover, Zeus cannot appear on the stage, an 
act that would diminish his greatness, the struggle between liim and Prometheus 
goes on across space. From Jus seat in heaven, Zeus hears Prometheus's threats 
against his power, and begins to iremble. The threats grow more definite with the 
few words that Prometheus deliberately lets drop about his secret. Will Zeus 
brandish the thunderbolt? We arc aware of his presence from beginning to end; 
and then, too, there pass by the rock, of Prometheus various persons who arc on 
terms of friendship, hatred or servility towards Zeus and w ho, following Might 
and Violence whom we saw at the beginning, inform us more fully of his treachery 
and cruelty. 

At the heart of the tragedy, in an important scene with which die reader is 
already familiar (see pp. 17-18) and which clarifies and widens the bearing of the 
conflict, Prometheus enumerates the inventions of which he has conterred the 
benefit on mankind. Here he is not simply, as he had been in the primitive myth 
that Aeschylus inherited, the god who lias stolen fire, but the creative genius of 
early civilization. He is confused with the creative genius of man himself, inventing 
the arts and sciences and extending his power over die world. Thus the conflict 
between Zeus and Prometheus acquires a new meaning; it signifies man’s struggle 
against the natural forces that were threatening 10 crush him. Now we know what 
were the achievements of early civilization; the building of houses, the domestica¬ 
tion of animals, metal-work, astronomy, mathematics, the art of writing, and 
medidne. 

Prometheus has in short revealed to man his own genius. 

Here the play is still being written against Zeus. Men—and I still mean the 
spectators, of whom the poet has the mission of being the instructor-—cannot deny 
their benefactor and side with Zens without at the same time denying their own 
humanity. The poet's sympathy for the Titan never weakens. Prometheus's pride 
in 1 laving raised man from ignorance of the laws of the world to a knowledge of 
them and to reason, Aeschylus shares. He is proud of belonging to the human race 
and he communicates this feeling to us by the power of poetry. 

Among the figures who pass by the rock of Prometheus 1 will speak only of die 
unhappy Io, a touching and pathetic figure. Capriciously seduced by die lord of 
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heaven and then, basely abandoned and delivered up to the most horrible torments, 
To in her delirium is, so to speak, the type-victim of Zeus f s amours, as Prometheus 
is die victim of his hatred. So fkr from inducing Prometheus to dread the wrath of 
Zeus, the sight of Id's undeserved suffering only exasperates his rage. 

So now, brandishing more openly, as a weapon, the secret he possesses, he rakes 
Ztus to task and hurls his defiance across space: 

AndyCtshad Zeus, so obstinate of spirit, 

Be kumblcd^ such a marriage will he make 
Which shall overthrow Mm from hh tyranny s 
Celestial seat for ever; and then the curse 
Hh father Cronos uttered as hefell 
From his ancestral i krone shall he fulfilled. 

Such is his fate? which to avert can none 
Of all the gods instruct him, only 1 — 

/ know the mower of it. So let him sit 
Proudly exult tint in Ms airy thunders 
And brandishing his bolt of lightning-fire; 

For nothing can avail ta save Mm from 
Downfall disastrous and dishonourable^ 

Such is the wrestler M now trains against 
Himself a prodigy unconquerable} 

Whose strength shad battle down the lightning Mast 
And master the mighty roar of heaven s thunder; 

And then that brandished spear which plagues the Earth , 

The trident of Poseidon, shad be shattered} 

And, s tumbling upon disaster, Zeus shall learn 
How fatfrom sovranty is servitude^ 

But Prometheus has only shown part of his hand. The name of the woman it mil 
be dangerous for Zeus to seduce (and he is not in the habit of retraining from 
seducing mortal women), he keeps ro himself* 

Prometheus's move produces ils effect. Zeus is afraid and delivers a counter- 
ihmsi. He sends his messenger Hermes to summon Prometheus to divulge the 
name; failing which, worse clmshscmcnts await him. The Titan now* only mocks 
at Hermes, treats him as an ape and lackey and refuses to reveal his secret. Hermes 
then announces the judgment of Zeus; but Prometheus haughtily awaits the 
catastrophe which must engulf him in the min of the whole worltL 
And now r the earth begins to reel, and Prometheus answers 
^ pp. 117* 119. 
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0 mark* no longer in word but in deed} 

Earth has been shaken; 

The reverberant thunder is heardfrom the deep t 
And the forkedflameflares of the lightning, the coiled 
DostJlietk upward, thefour winds are at play 
Frolkking wildly in min and riot , 

And the iity and the sea in confusion are one: 

Sueh is she storm Zeus gathers against 
Ever nearer approaching Kith terrible tread1 
O majestical Afather^ O heavenly Sky^ 

In whose region revolveth the Light of the World ? 

Thou seest the wrongs that /suffcrF 

Prometheus is overthrown but not vanquished. We love him to the end* not 
only because of the love he shows us, but because of his resistance to Zeus. 

The religion of Aeschylus is nor a kind of piety made up of passively accepted 
habits, nor h it naturally submissive. The wretched plight of mankind causes the 
peer, who h a believer, to rebel against the injustice of the gads* The woes of 
primitive man render it plausible dun Zeus, who permitted them, did formerly 
conceive the notion of destroying the human species* Feelings of rebellion and 
even hatred as regards die laws of life exist in all strong personalities; and here, in 
the person of Prometheus, Aeschylus liberates these feelings magnificently! in 
brilliant poetry* 

But rebellion was only one phase of his thought. There existed in him another 
exigency, quite as imperious; the need for order and harmony; Aeschylus fek tile 
world not as a play of anarchical forces but an order of which die changing 
system was something that it was for man, assisted by the gods, to understand and 
regulate* 

Hence, after the drama of rebellion, Aeschylus wrote for the same stage the 
drama of reconciliation, Prometheus Unbound. Hie Prometheus Unbound was in 
bet a part of w hat the Greeks called a connected trilogy, that is, a group of rhree 
tragedies associated by unity of thought and composition. The two other plays in 
the trilogy Iiave been lost; we only know that die Prometheus Bound was immedi¬ 
ately followed by die PtometLus Unbound, Of tile third play, which may have 
opened or may have completed the trilogy, we have no certain knowledge. But, 
regarding the Frame thens Unbound, we possess some indirect information and we 
also have a few isolated fragments. 

We have just enough 10 show that in this play Zeus agreed to give up his whim 

1 Tran*, dkd, p. iji. 
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for the woman whose name had been Prometheus’s secret. He performed this act 
of renunciation so as not to throw the world into fresh disorder; and thereby he 
showed himself worthy of remaining lord and guardian of the uni verse. 

1 his first victory gained over himself entailed a second. By laying aside his 
anger against Prometheus, Zeus gave satisfaction to Justice, Prometheus for his 
part, by submitting and no doubt by regretting what element of pride and error 
there had been in his rebellion, bowed down to the lord of the gods who was now 
worthy of ills position. Thus the two adversaries, bv these acts of self-conquest, 
agreed to a limitation of their anarchical passions with a view to serving a supreme 
object— order in the world. 

Tlie period of thirty centuries which separated the action of the two tragedies 
lent verisimilitude to this transformation in the divine. 

In other words, the mysterious forces which Aeschylus regards as presiding over 
the destiny and evolution of die world, forces which at die outset had been purely 
arbitrary and fatal, are slowly moving on to the moral plane. The supreme god 
as the poet conceives him to have been, during the aeons of time dial have elapsed, 
is a god in process of liecomlng. His transformation, exactly Titer* that of the human 
societies from wliich ibis image of deity proceeds, is into Justice. 
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The Otesteky a regular trilogy which lias been preserved intact, was performed 
at the Dlonyria of 4fS b.c.. It is the poet's final attempt to harmonize Destiny and 
Divine Justice, in his own and in the public conscience. 

The first of the three tragedies of the Qrestek is the Agamemnon, the subject of 
w hich is the murder of Agamemnon, on his victorious return from Troy, by his 
wile Clytemnestra. The Second is entitled The Choepharoi which means the 
Oblation-Bearers. This shows how Orestes, the son of Agamemnon, avenges his 
father's murder upon Clytemnestra, his own mother, whom he slays, thus ex posing 
himselt in titrn to divine punishment. In the Eumenides, the third play, we See 
Oresies being pursued by the Furies, who are the deities of vengeance. He is 
arraigned before a court of Athenian judges, a court founded on this occasion and 
presided over by Athena herself; and here Ire is in tire end acquitted and reconciled 
with gods and men, Tire Furies themselves become benevolent deities, and this is 
the meaning of their new name, Eumcnides. 

The first tragedy is that of the murder; the second that of the vengeance; the 
third, of die judgment and pardon. Tire irilogv as a whole displays the divine 
action operating in the midst of a guilty line of kings, the Atreidae, of whom 
Agamemnon and Oresies are but the last lints in a fetal chain. This action of the 
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gods k represented as a grim destiny, bent on the ruin of the House of Atreus. 
Yet this destiny is no mote nor less than the work of men; it would never exist, u 
would Have no force, if men were not feeding it, so to speak, with their own faults 
and crimes, each of which gives birth to the next- This destiny is severe In its 
-working, but it is finally appeased in the trial of Orestes, in the reconciliation of the 
last oi the Atrddae with the divine Justice and Goodness. 

Such are die general meaning of die work, its beauty also and its promise. 
Terrible as divine Justice may be, it yet leaves man a way out, a ponton of liberty 
which allows him, under the guidance of those benevolent deities, Apollo and 
Athena, to find a way of salvation. This is what liappens to Orestes throughout the 
course of his grim ordeal, the murder of his mother and the terrifying ordeal of the 
madness that for a time overwhelms him. He is saved in the end. Tims the Orestda 
is an act oi faith in the goodness of a severe deity. This goodness is hard to win, 
but is indubitable. 

Let us read tlse work more closely and trv to grasp the power of this destinv 
which was first thought of as inhuman and then changed into Justice—so that we 
may also try to perceive its extraordinary beatttv. 

The plot of the Orestda is woven and develops on the plane ofhuman passion 
and on the divine plane simultaneously. It even seems at moments (but this is only 
in appearance) that the story of Agamemnon and Clyremnestra could be related 
simply as the story of any wife and husband who have serious reasons for hating 
each other, so serious in Clyiemnestra's case that they impel her to murder. This 
human but brutal aspect of the drama is indicated w ith unsparing realism. 

Clytemncsmi, the only personage common 10 all three tragedies, is here drawn 
as a terrible figure of conjugal hatred. This woman has never forgotten, and ir is 
natural that, during the ten years of her husband's absence, she should not have 
forgotten. When setting out for Troy, and to insure the success of this absurd war 
of which the only object was to restore his adulterous wife to Mendaus, Agamem¬ 
non Iiad not feared to slay his daughter, Iphigeneia, on tile strength of an oracle. 
For ten years Clytemnestra lias nursed her rancour, awaiting with relish the hour 
of vengeance: 

It abides yet> 

Terrible wrath that departs net. 

Treachery keeping the house, long^mcmOned, 
children -avenging / 1 

In these terms the Chorus describes her at the beginning of the Agamemnon. 

1 The Orestcia cf At,sdtyhu, edited with Introduction, Translation, and a Commentary... by 
GeorgeThoEnson. Cambridge, at the University Press, t$>j8, p. 103 (First Sasimon). 
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Bui Gyieumfitn lias oilier reasons for haring and shying, reasons sprung from 
her own misdeeds. During her husband’s absence she lias installed in the toyal bed 
a lion, but 'the faint-hearted lion’, who has remained at home while the soldiers 
are fighting— 

switched in the bed. 

Who keeps house for my master} 

Qytemnesrra has in fact taken a lover, Aegis thus, a brutal dastard who with her 
lies in ambush, awaiting the victor's return. Thus there will be two to strike the 
blow. The queen is deeply in love with this insolent coward whom she sways to 
her will; after the murder she will proclaim as much, insolently and proudly, in 
face of the Chorus- Aegjsthus is her means of revenge. 

Jjiw He,s the man that shamed his wedded wife? 

Sweet solace of the Trojan ChiyseidsS 

And now Agamemnon lias insulted her by bringing back to his home and recom¬ 
mending to her care the fair captive whom lie prefers to her, Priam's daughter, the 
prophetess Cassandra —an insult which further exacerbates die old hatred and 
carries her will to slay the king to the point of frenzy, Cassandra murdered 

brings to me the spice that crowns my joy, 

cries the queen. 3 

Clytemnestra is a woman of character, ‘a woman with a man's will,* says the 
poet. She has prepared a cunning trap and the game she plays is infernal. In order 
to obtain swift warning of her husband’s return she lias established between Troy 
and Mycenae, across die Aegean islands and on die coast of Greece, a line ol 
beacons which in a single night will flash news of die taking of Ilium, Thus, in 
front of the city’s notables, she stands adorned for the event in the attitude of a 
faidiful, loving wife, full of joy at seeing her husband's return. On Agamemnon’s 
disembarking, she acts die same hypocritical part before king and people, and then 
invites him to enter his palace, where the bath ol hospitality awaits him. Later, as 
he gets out of the bath, defenceless and with his arms hampered by the robe she 
holds out to him, she kills him with blows of her axe. 

He falls into the hath, 

T.reacherous howl of blood, 4 

1 ItO, p, 177 (Cassandra speaking). 1 /hid, p. i?l fCvtcnmMira speaking). 

* /fry, 1 /hid, p. 16J (Cassandra so the Owns). 
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This is the human, the conjugal aspect of the drama of Agamemnon—an 
atrocious drama which reveals, behind a mask worn with some difficulty, horrible 
depths of wickedness in the soul of Clytemncsira. Her soul is corroded with 
flatted- Once the murder has been accomplished, die mask is off- The queen 
without a blush defends her action, justifies it, glories in it with triumphant 
obstinacy. 

Bui in ihe person of Agamemnon, who is the tragic hero, this drama of low 
human passions is rooted in another of far wider scope, a drama in which the gods 
themselves are present. If Qytemnesira's hatred is dangerous to Agamemnon, 
this is only because, for long years past, there lias been accumulating in the divine 
world a menace against the king’s greatness, against his very life, a menace heavy 
with doom. There exists in short among the gods a cUsciny for Agamemnon, and 
this because the gods are what they are. just gods. How did this threat arise? What 
is this weight of fatality that will end by crushing a king so enamoured of great¬ 
ness for himself and his people? It is not easy at first glance to understand the 
justice of Aeschylus’s gods, However, this destiny is simply the sum total of 
transgressions committed by the family of the Atrcidae of whom Agamemnon is 
the descendant, ancestral transgressions to which are now added the ones he has 
commuted himself. His destiny is the aggregate of these offences tiiat demand 
reparation and that now turn against him to strike (tim down, 

Agamemnon belongs to a race of adulterers and fratricides. He is the son of that 
Atreus who, alter inviting his brother to a feast of reconciliation, had caused to be 
served up to his brother the limbs of the man's own children whom Atreus had 
murdered. Now Agamemnon carries the burden of these awful crimes, and of 
others. Why? Because in the mind of Aeschylus one of the hardest but most in¬ 
dubitable Jaws of life is that none of us i s alone in die world, responsible only for 
tiimself; that there exist offences tor which we are responsible because we belong 
to a certain family or com muni ry, Thar we are accomplices in the transgressions of 
others, because we have not vigorously rejected diem in otir hearts—of this 
Aeschylus lias a deep intuition, though he expresses it differently. He lias the 
courage to look this old I>clief—this old law of life—in the face: the law which 
requires that the sins of the fathers should be visited upon the children, and should 
be for them a destiny. 

At the same time the whole play shows that this inherited destiny could not of 
itself strike Agamemnon, and in fact only strikes him because he himself has com¬ 
mitted the gravest offences. In the last resort, his own life of crimes and errors has 
opened tile way for the divine vengeance which was lying in wait for the descendant 
of the Atreidae. 

Hie choruses in the first part of the jigamemrum remind us in splendid songs 
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how, in more than one circumstance* the gods liad, by sub jeering Agamemnon to 
a temptation* left him free to escape the dutch of destiny and save Iris life and 
soul by refusing to do evil* But Agamemnon liad succumbed to temptation; 
and after each of his transgressions his freedom in respect of destiny has been im¬ 
paired. 

His worst fault has been the sacrifice oflphigeneia, The oracle that prescribed it 
was an ordeal in which the king’s paternal love ought to have triumphed over his 
ambition or duty as a general; the more so as this duty was not a real one* He had 
been wrong to involve his people in an unjust war, a war in which men would be 
sent to die—for what? for an adulteress* Thus* in Agamemnon's arduous life, 
errors beget errors. When the gods refuse to allow his fleet to sail for Troy, they 
involve him in a painful debate with himself* It is necessary that Agamemnon 
should choose; that in his inmost heart, now darkened by previous transgressions, 
he should definitely choose the right. By choosing 10 sacrifice tplrigenda* Aga¬ 
memnon delivers himself over to destiny. 

This is how Aeschylus describes the inner debater 

ANT I ST no PILE j 
Even so the elder prince. 

Marshal of the ships of Greece, 

Never thought to doubt a priest; 

Nay, fits heart with swaying fortune swayed* 

HdrboUfAocked, hunger-pinched, hard-oppressed. 

Still the host of Hellas lay 

Faring Cholds, where the never-tiring 

Tides of Aults ebb tmdffeyw. 

STROPHE 4 

And still the storm blewfrom out the cold norths 
IFlth moorings wind-swept and hungry* crews pent 
In idle ships . 

With tackling unspared and rotting timbers. 

Till Time s insistent^ slow erosion 

Had all but stripped bare the bloom of Greek manhood 1 

skid then was found bur one 

Charm to allay the tempest—never c. blast so bitter — 

Cried in a loud voice by the priest,' Anemic F whereat 
the Atreidae were afraid, each with his staff 
smiting the earth and weeping. 
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Andik n Me Aj>i£ Me tayuig: 

*A bitter thing surely not to hearken. 

And bitter too 

To slay my own child, my royal jewA t 
With unclean hands before the Alar 
Myself herfather, to spill a girl’s pure blood. 

IVhate'er the choice, 'tis ill. 

How shall I fast my thousand ships and desert my comrades/ 

So shall the storm cease, and the host eager fir war 
criethfor that virginal blood righteously/ 

So pray fir a happy' issue / 9 

STROPHE f 

And when he bowed down beneath the harness 
Of dire compulsion, his spirts veering 
With sudden sacrilegious change 3 
Regardless, reckless, Ac turned to find sin. 

For man is made bold with base contriving 
Impetuous madness, prime seed ofmuch grief 
And sc i then he slew kis own child 
For a war to win a woman 

And to speed (he storm-boundships from the shore to battle* 

The blood of Iphigencia was* besides^ only the first blood to be shed in die course 
of a greater crime, Agamemnon had chosen to shed his people s blood in an unjust 
vrzr f for this too he will pay* and justly so. Throughout the course of this seem¬ 
ingly endless war, the anger of die people has been growing against the day of the 
ting's return- The grief and mourning of the people bereaved in die loss of their 
young men, unite with the wrath of the gods and together deliver him up to 
Destiny. 

Here again Aeschylus's poetry expresses the crime of an unjust war in brilliant 
imagery. I cite only the conclusion of this chorus: 

ANTI STROPHE 3 

A people's wrath voiced abroadbringethgrave 
Danger, no less than public curse pronounced 
It still abideih fir me, a hidden fear wrapped in night . 

Watchful are the Gods of all 

* Trans, G^r^Thomsem^op, ri/. # pp, 111,1 (3 (Agamemnon, Firsi Sastraon), 
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Hands with slaughter stained. The black. 

furies wait t and when a man 

Has grown by luck, notjustice, great, 

With sudden overturn of*chance 
Tfuy wear him to a shade, and, cast 
Down to perdition, who shall save him? 

In excess of fame is danger, 

IVirk a jealous eye ike Lord Zeus in aflash shall smite him} 

And now for the last time die gods offer Agamemnon ibe possibility of regain¬ 
ing his freedom by doing homage to their power. This is in the scene of the purple 
carpet. Here we see uniting the drama of human passion and the drama of divine 
action. It is the terrifying Qytemnestra who has thought of this last pitfall. She 
believes in the gods and in their power, but site makes a sacrilegious calculation 
respecting diem, by trying to involve them in Iter plot. For the pride of the con¬ 
queror of Troy she prepares a temptation, which the gods permit. But what is in 
her eyes a trap is for tile gods an ordeal, the Iasi chance of salvation. When the 
king s chariot halts before the palace gates, Clytemnestra orders her servants to 
spread a purple Carpet over the ground so that the victors feet may not touch the 
earth. Now this honour was reserved for die gods, when their images were carried 
in solemn procession. If Agamemnon makes himself equal to die gods, he will once 
more be delivering liimself to the destiny that lies in wait. We see him first resist 
die temptation, and then yield to it. He walks along the purple carpet. Clytemnestra 
triumphs. She now thinks she can strike with impunity, because her arm will be 
simply the instrument lhar the gods use in striking. She is mistaken. The gods may 
choose her arm, but she is none die less criminal. The gods alone I lave the right to 
strike, they alone are pure and just. 

The palace gates close behind the couple; the axe is ready. 

Agamemnon is going to die. We no longer judge him. We know his greatness, 
we know too that he was a man capable of erring. 

In order to make us throb to die pitiful death of die conqueror of Troy, 
Aeschylus invents a scene of extraordinary pathos and dramatic power. Instead of 
describing the king's death after the event dirough the mouth of a servant from 
the palace, he shows it almost happening before our eyes a few moments before it 
actually happens^-he pictures it through the ravings of Cassandra, the prophetess 
who is bound to Agamemnon by a fleshly bond. Mute hitherto in her chariot and 
insensitive to die presence of those around her, Cassandra is suddenly seized with 3 
frenzied transport 
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Apollo, the god of prophecy, is inspiring her; ho shows her the murder of 
Agamemnon iliai is being prepared and also her own death which will follow his. 
But it is in successive fragments that die future—and also the bloody past of the 
House of Atreus—take shape on die screen ot her mind’s eye. This is enacted in 
the presence of the chorus who either mock her or give up trying to understand. 
But die spectator know^s and understands. Thus, in the lollowing stanzas where 
Cassandra is speaking: 

Alas, 0 wicked! Is thy purpose that.'* 

Hi who hath shared thy bed. 

To bathe his limbs, to smile—how speak the end? 

The md comes, and quicklyt 
A hand reaching out, followed by a hand again! 

Ah, ah! 0 horrible! 

What is appearing now! Some net of mesh infernal. 

Mate of his bed and boards she is a snare 
Of slaughter! Oh, murderous ministers. 

Cry alleluia, cry. 

Fat with blond, dance and sing! 

AJk f ah! Ewart* beware! 

Let not ihs cow corns near/ sec how the hull is captured! 

She wraps him in the role, the homed trap* 

Then strikes. He falls into the hath, the foul 
Treacherous howl of Hood.. * d 

Cassandra., noi wiiiioui mortal fear, enters die palace where she has (oreseen the 
death that aw aits her on die block. 

Finally the palace doors open* The bodies of Agamemnon and Cassandra are 
shown to the people of Mycenae. Qyiemncstra, with the axe in her hand and her 
fool on her victim, triumphs like a mven of death*. Aegisthus h at her side. Will 
the criminal hatred of die adulierous pair have the last worth Tlifi elders who form 
die chorus stand out* as best they can, against the queen's exultation and til row in 
her face die onlv name that can disquiet her—-die name oi her exiled son, Orestes, 
the son who, according to the law and religion oi the time, is the appointed avenger 
of his father. 

The ChotpAoroi is the drama of a vengeance that is difficult and perilous. In the 

1 Hid* t p- nSflw 
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centre of the drama we see Orestes, the son who must kill hi$ mother, because the 
gods order it; lie lias In fact been given the order by Apollo, And yet what a 
horrible crime to plunge the sword into one’s mother's breast, a crime which be¬ 
yond all others is an offence against gods and men. Now' white this crime has been 
commanded by a god in the name of justice—because the son must avenge the 
father and there is no law but this family law which allows for the punishment of 
Clytemnestra—the same crime will, also in the name of justice, be prosecured by 
die deities of vengeance, the Furies, who will demand the death of Orestes, Thus 
the chain ot crime and vengeance seems as though it may be endless, 

Orestes then, die tragic hero, is caught between two exigencies of the divine: 
to kill and to be punished lor having killed. He knows this in advance. For an up¬ 
right conscience there appears to be no way out of the snare, because the world of 
the gods, who must be obeyed, seems to be divided against itself. 

And yet, in this terrible conjuncture, Oresies is not alone. At the beginning of 
the Choephorai he and Pyhdes arrive in Mycenae, a city from which he has long 
been absent. Before hts father's tomb, a mound rising in the centre of the stage, lie 
encounters his elder sister Eteetra who has been living for long years in expectation 
of his return, passionately loyal to the memory of her murdered father, hating her 
mother, and treated by her mother and Aegisthus as a servant. Hers is a solitary 
soul, with no confidants but the palace-servants, the Choephoroi; but a living soul 
because it is inspired by an immense hope, the hope that her dear brother Orestes 
will return and strike down the abominable mother and her accomplice and re¬ 
store the honour of the house. 

Tlic recognition scene between brother and sister, beside their father’s tomb, 
has a marvellous freshness. After the atrocious scenes of the Agamemnon, in which 
the world was slowly being intoxicated with low passions, with the queen’s 
hypocrisy, the baseness of the king, and the atmosphere of spreading Lit red, and 
which ended cynically in an outburst of jubilation—after that tragedy which 
almost stifled us, wt at last have a breath of fresh air in the joy the two young 
people experience on meeting. Yet we know tlm a terrible task awaits them. 
Agamemnon's tomb is there, and so is Agamemnon himself blind and voiceless in 
the tomb, and unavenged. It is a question now of awakening Agamemnon’s anger 
so that Oresies, who cannot yet hate his mother as he does not know her, may be 
filled with his father’s fury and feel his Enter living again in himself until he has 
drawn from this close bond between father and son, from the continuity of blood 
in his veins, the strength to strike his mother. 

The principal and, poetically speaking, the most beautiful scene in the drama Is 
the long incantation in which the chorus, Electra and Orestes are feeing the king's 
tomb. All in turn seek to meet him in the silence of the grave, that shadowy w orld 
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of the dead; all try to recall Kim, to make him speak for them and to awaken him in 
themselves* 

Further on comes the scene of die murder. First of all Orestes lias killed 
Aegisthus. There has been no difficulty about this; a trap to be laid* an unclean 
beast to be struck down. But now he is faced with the task of striking his mother. 
Hitherto he has represented himself as a stranger who has been commissioned to 
bring her a message—news of the death of Orestes. Alter CIytemnestra p s first 
shudder of maternal tenderness* we iiave seen die frightful joy she fell ar the death 
of her son, the avenger she has at way? feared* die only avenger to be feared. Yet 
she is still distrustful. She has not forgotten a fearsome dream she had had the 
previous night: she had been feeding a serpent with her milk; die serpent bit her 
and from her breast blood as well as milk poured out. 

After die killing of Aegjsthus* a servant comes to knock on the door of the 
women's quarters to announce the news to CJytemnesna* The queen coming out 
encounters her son^ with the bloodstained sword in bis hand* and his friend 
Pylades. She understands at once* while still uttering a cry of love for Aegisthus. 
She begs and implores Orestes, baring to his eyes the breast from which he had 
drawn in ‘the milk of life 1 . Orestes has only a moment of weakness when he seems 
to waver before the horror of an impossible deed* and turns to bis Mend; 

Orestes. Py lades t wkaX shall I do? Shall I have mercy? 

Py hides, IVhat then hereafter of ike oracles 
And solemn covenants ofLoxias? 

Lei all men hate :hee rather chan the Gods} 

Orestes drags his mother into the palace and kills her. 

And once again, as at the end of the Agamemnon* the palace doors open and in 
the place where Agamemnon and Cassandra had been lying, now lie Gytemnestia 
and Aegistilus. Orestes show's the bodies to die people and justifies the murder. 

Orestes is innocent since he has obeyed the orders of a god. Bui can one murder 
one's mother and remain innocent? Behind the words he utters in self-justification 
we arc aw are of a mounting terror. He proclaims his right and she justice of his 
cause. Tile chorus tries to reassure him: "Thou hast done well/ But anguish con¬ 
tinues to rise up in his soul and now his reason begins to waver. Suddenly they rise 
before him: he sees them—the terrible goddesses* the Furies. We cannot see them 
as yet; for us they are only the spectres of Grebes 8 delirium. Yet they are terrify¬ 
ingly real. What will they do to Orestes? We do not know. This drama which had 
opened with a breath of young life and in a movement of liberation* a brave attack 
upon the sinister destiny of the House of Atreus—an attack led by the only 

1 Qrtsitia, p. i&p* 
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innocent son of die family—this drama which had begun in hope ends at a point 
deeper than despair in madness. 

The Choephoroi shows the failure of man 5 effort in die struggle against Destiny. 
It is the failure of a man who nevertheless was obeying a god’s command, in his 
attempt to put an end to die sequence of crimes and vengeances, each of which 
begets the next, in the accursed house of the Aneidae* But the reason for the failure 
is clear. I f man cannot regain a liberty diat has been impaired by ancestral crimes; 
if T even widi Apollo** authority behind him, he cannot raise hb arms to heaven 
and be received in the arms of the gotk; it is because the divine world seems, in 
human eyes, to be tragically divided against itself. 

Yet Aeschylus believes with his whole heart in the order and unity of the divine 
worlds What he shows in the £umenidd j, w hich is die third drama 0 f die Or^steia 7 
is how a man of good w ill and good faith* whose intentions are as innocent as a 
man's can be, may, through a judgment which he has submitted to in advance, be 
absolved from die crime dm fate lias imposed on him, gain a new liberty and be at 
last reconciled with the divine world* But, in order that this may take place, it has 
been necessary for die divine world to effect a reconciliation with itself and for it 
to appear henceforth to man as an harmonious order, pervaded through and 
th rough w I th j ustice and goodness. 

Into die details of the play we will not enter. The principal scene shows us the 
trial of Orestes which, by a piece of daring uncommon in the history of tragedy, 
takes place a few yards from the theatre—actually on the Acropolis, in front of an 
old temple of Athena. Here, pursued by the Furies who are eager to drink His 
blood, Orestes 1 ms taken refuge. He is on liis knees with his arms clasping that old 
wooden statue of Athena, the image tliat had fallen from heaven and that was so 
familiar to die Adienians, At first he prays in silence, then supplicates the goddess 
aloud. But the Furies have followed His trail and now, in an infernal ring, they 
hem him round. As die poet makes them say; 

I fid 

My senses wooed with smell of human Hood* 

However, before long, Athena, the young goddess who is just and reasonable, 
appears beside her statue. In order to decide the fate of Orestes, she establishes a 
tribunal composed of human judges—citizens of Athens* Here we see the divine 
world drawing near 10 the world of men f the goddess becoming incarnate in the 
most necessary of all human institutions^ die lawcourt. Before this court the Furies 
maintain their accusation; they declare diat for die shedding of blood, the shedding 
of blood must of necessity amwer; this is the law 1 of retaliation. Apollo is advocate 
1 Trans, Georg* Thomsais, Ortmm,op* efiv, p* 301 . 
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for the defence* He reminds the court of the atrocious circumstance* sutroimding 
the death of Agamemnon^ and lie asks for the acquittal of Orestes. Exactly Iiaif die 
jury vote for condemnation and half for acquittal; but Athena gives her casting 
vote on the side of those who are for absolving Orestes, and so he is saved, 

it is furthermore decided rhar ? from now on, crimes like those w r hich had been 
committed, bv the family of the Atreidae siiail no longer rest with private vengeance 
but come under the jurisdiction of the court founded by die goddess, a court whose 
members will decide the fate of the innocent and the guilty according to die dic¬ 
tates of their conscience. 

Thus Destiny lias become Justice in the strictest sense of the word. 

The last part of the play confers on the Furies, who have been frustrated of the 
victim they were awaiting, a kind o f compensation, simply by a modifying oi their 
inner nature. Henceforth the Furies who have now become Eumenides, or Kindly 
Ones, will no longer be blind and greedy seekers after vengeance: their formidable 
power lias suddenly, in the words of a critic, been ‘polarized towards good , thanks 
to Athena's action* They will be a source of blessings, ior those who deserve diem, 
promoting respect for the marriage-laws and working to maintain harmony among 
die citizens* It is they who will preserve the young men from a premature death 
and who will give the maiden tile husband whom she loves* 

It seems, at die end of die Orcttua^ that the fatal and vengeful aspect of the 
divine is being pervaded with benevolence and that Destiny is not satisfied widi 
being assimilated 10 divine Justice but is inclining towards goodness and changing 
into Providence* 


© 

Aeschylus shows his courage in making dramatic an treat, again and again, of 
the most formidable conflicts between man and the world in which he lives. 
have seen how he renews this courage by drawing on his profound faith in an 
harmonic us order in which men and god* are at last working together. 

At this moment in history when Adieus was initialing a first form of popular 
sovereignty—the form of social life that was in time to deserve the name ol 
democracy—die poet Aeschylus was attempting to show justice as rirmly estab¬ 
lished in "the divine world* Ry so doing be vigorously expressed the Athenian 
people's love of justice, and respect for right, and faith in progress* 

© 


At die end of the Orestaa* Athena composes a prayer for her city! 
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ChoniSn What song then shall I chant over the land? 

Aihem* A song of faultless victory; fhm earth and sea 
From skies aim's may gentle breeds big w t 
And, breathing sunshine y float from short to share; 
That corn cmd cattle may continually 
Increase and multiply, and that no harm 
Befall the offspring of humanity; 

And prosper too the fruit of righteous hearts; 

For Ij as one who tendsflaw art in a garden^ 

Delight in those y the seeds that bring no sorrowJ 

1 Trans. George Thomson, op. eis*> p. 34J. 
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I "Verictes gave his name to his century* die fifth before the Christian era. 
^Tliis was a great honour if it was deserved. 

Let us however lay down the inside limits of this 'century*. Aiter a 
short political struggle with his Athenian enemies, bod) inside and outside 
his own party, Pericles came into power in 461 B.c. Apart from a period of eclipse 
lasting only a few months, lie remained from this date until his death in +19 the one 
and only leader of the diy. His ‘centurythen, was scarcely a third of a century: 
it lasted thirty-two years. 

It h true that political events followed one on the beds of another in increasing 
tempo. Masterpieces of art crowded one after another. During the period in ques¬ 
tion there were few years which did not see the appearance of one or even several 
of the most dazzling works tliat man has produced, whether works in marble or 
bronze, or works of poetry or scientific thought. 

But what share liad Pericles himself in this sudden flowering of Athenian genius 
in every domain of art and especially in die plastic arts? And what was the price 
paid by the citizens and allies of Athens, and indeed by the whole of Greece, for 
rhk period of marvellous production? This we must try' to ascertain. 

Pericles completed the formation of Athenian democracy. He at the same rime 
directed it and was its leader—should we also say its ‘tyrant’ (die Athenians said 
so), a tyrant long unchallenged- Thucydides calls him the first of Athenians. He 
possessed four virtues which, when united in one person, produce die great 
statesman. He had intelligence, that is, the power of analyzing a political situation, 
of foreseeing exactly what will happen, and of replying with an action. He had elo¬ 
quence: he could win the whole people over to his opinion and get them to parti¬ 
cipate in his actions. Every time he spoke before the popular Assembly, it w as as 
though he bid his diadem at his feet and only replaced it on his head alter everyone 
had consented. It was because, as people said, he had the lightning on lib tongue. 1 

1 Plutarch records ihic 
»7J 
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His third virtue was the purest patriotism; he put nothing before the inter¬ 
ests of the community or the honour of Athens. And* last of all, he was 
absolutely disinterested. What use indeed would the first two gifts have been— 
the power ol discerning the public interest and of convincing die people of it—if 
he Had not been wholly devoted to his country and completely incorruptible? In 
dits portrait ot Pericles at the opening of his great history y Thucydides has drawn 
a picture of the statesman towering above die other statesmen tie compares with 
Pericles, each of whom lacks one of die essential gifts that characterize every great 
leader. Not only does Pericles, in Thucydides* history* dominate all the other 
ssalesmen* however intelligent, eloquent, patriotic or honest they may bc 7 bat he 
had so perfect an understanding of Athens and her greatness, and of the power 
which it was for the Athenians 10 seize at this decisive moment if ever, that he was 
able to unite this people which was always internally divided by setting before its 
eyes a goal that transcended 11* a goal common to all the sirife-iom dries of Greece. 

In the pages o i Thucydides, indeed, Pericles d ?es sometimes speak in Pan- 
Hellenic tem^ like a man who has planned at long last to unite aU the Greek 
peoples under the leadership of the city which is in every respect worthiest to 
command. For thirty years Pericles moulded Athens so as to make her 4 the school 
of Greece 1 , by which* the comm shows, we are to understand the political school* 
He wanted to make his city the brilliant, active centre of the Hellenic w r orld, per¬ 
suaded as he was that the mastery in the plastic arts which she was goin^ to assert 
under his direction would express die love of life that burned in die heart of every 
Greek, But especially did he wish to make Athens the heart of Greek political life 
as a whole* a bean ihat beats never more strongly tlian m response 10 the love of 
liberty in action. Thucydides reports him as uttering words that carry a magnifi¬ 
cent echo ol diis love dear to every Greek: ^Convinced as von are that liappincss 
lies in liberty and liberty in courage, look die dangers of war in the face. 1 Now r in 
spite of appearances these words were not addressed merely to die Athenians; they 
reached all the Greeks and all their cities by virtue of the deep feeling which* by 
comparison with other peoples, characterized them ail on die level of a supreme 
sacrifice to happiness—die love of liberty* His words did more riian express a 
feeling, they demanded an act founded on the most Greek of all the virtues, an act 
of courage- 

If Pericles conceived the plan of uniting the Greeks scattered among other dries 
widiin the bosom ot the niorher-dty ol Athens, and if he failed in this pbm, it was 
partly because, be I ore he was able to realize it, he was struck down at the height of 
!tis pow ers and in the midst of his career by the plague—the death which could he 
least ot all foreseen by a mind so adept in foresight; and it was also because the 
other Greeks called the Athenian patriotism of Pericles* which claimed that it 
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could unite them T by o different name—they called it Aiheruan imperialism. 

Such* according to Thucydides, w*as Pericles and such his destiny. 

But was all this mle? Or mtlwr, how much truth was there in it? A host of 
questions present themselves at this point, I he splendid figure at Pericles as the 
historian offers it is paimed in colours too shining not to disquiet us, much as a 
Sphinx disquiets. It contains contradictions which on he explained by the age in 
which he W ved but which none the less restrict its value. It also appears too pertecE 
not to have; been idealized; and yet too precious for us not to attempt to rescue 
those elements of truth that went to its making before ibey evaporate like some fair 
dream of the past. Let us try to penetrate the complex secret of the man. 

Pericles was distinguished physical!y by little more than the oblong shape of his 
cranium—a head 1 which never comes to an end, a contemporary said. Lor this 
reason and on account ot his haughty manners, the comic poets nicknamed him 
4 The squill-head Olympian'. 1 His bust which was made by a contemporary, die 
sculptor Cresihis, and of which three copies liave been preserved, conceals the 
singular shape of his skull by means of a helmet. The expression of the face is 
neither haughty nor arrogant but simply proud, with die hint oi a cunning smile. 

Tltrough Ids father Xanthippus* Pericles descended from an old family of 
Athenian nobles; but his father, before he was extled by ostracism, had been 
leader of the democratic party p On his mother's side he descended Lrom the very 
noble family of die Alcmaeonidae, a family extremely powerful and wealthy but 
which liad also been banished from Athens in consequence of being accused of 
sacrilege and treason. Among his maternal ancestors Pericles could count a great¬ 
grandfather who had been tyrant of Sky on (and in die ancient world tyrants 
were nearly always raised to power by the masses); and also a great uncle, die 
legislator Ckisdsenes. Now in jo8 b.c., Cleisthcnes had taken up the unfinished 
work of Solon, renewing and completing the reforms associated with the ancestor 
of Athenian democracy. Pericles was bom a Utile after tins event, probably about 
492 BX. 

Aristocratic birth and democratic traditions, these latter being both of the dic¬ 
tatorial kind and the more specifically democratic—such was bis famil y heritage. 

1 Pluiairii Gsfirw& in Thrasdsut J& r Qmat as writing: 

73k sfuift-tead ZW hi Jhye At comet, <tar Peikkt, 

TAe Odeum Mt a cap upvft Ah cranium^ 

NtfW that for good and all ojtracitfn LI O ft* 

PhtmrtA's L'imon and Ptrides* rrans, BermuJuitt Perrin, New Yurk t 1910* p. ( 1 ransbter s 
Now). 
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Which party would he choose when he came to devote himself to the public life to 
which Ills temperament seemed to call him? In Ills youth*, Plutarch tells us, 'he 
ielt great repugnance for the people.' Always grave and distant himself he hated 
die easy-going, familiar manners of his senior, Cimon* leader of die aristocratic 
parry and victor in rhe last Persian war* In spite of the inborn disdain which he 
perhaps felt for the populace* a feeling which lie denied and which he tried to offset 
with abrupt acts of generosity > his political instinct and impeccable logic did nor 
mislead him* It was nor the hand ini of aristocrats in the orbit of that 
frivolous coxcomb Cimon 1 who could carry Alliens to die pinnacle of greatness 
which was the aim dint Pericles had set before his eyes from youth upward. Only 
the masses of the people whose rights he felt it necessary to extend while remain¬ 
ing in a position to dispose of them and guide diem toward the end in view — only 
these masses, heirs oi the future, were capable of winning lor Athens the immense 
material power that seemed feasible and the primacy in art and culture that could 
follow from il Pericles decided to serve the democratic party, and at the age of 
thirty he became its sole leader. 

By education Pericles was a rationalist;; but he was not without a certain keen 
sensibility, both ardent and refined; and he also had a sort of religious feeling inter¬ 
mingled with his love of the city. This religious respect for, and deep love of, his 
country prevented his rationalism from falling —as so often happens— into vulgar 
individualism. 

The thinkers who had formed liis mind were not men who lived in an ivory 
tower, Damon, who was perhaps his principal master, a composer and also a 
theorist ot music, took his art seriously enough to declare that ^onc cannot touch 
the rules of music without at the same time overthrowing the fundamental law's of 
the State, . - - Music should be made the dudel of the Commonwealth/ When 
Zeno of Elea and Anaxagoras settled in Athens, they became Pericles* principal 
masters in philosophy, tc was Zeno who established in Athens the monotheistic 
doctrine ot the Eleatic School 'There is only one God, 1 he said- *By the mere force 
of his mind, without difficulty, he sets all things in motion/ Now” was not tills 
precisely w-hat Pericles was striving to do, in public life? 1 —to govern by the power 
of thought, Anaxagoras* whom we shall meet with in the second volume of this 
work, was* we know, closely associated with Pericles. He taught that die Principle 

1 'Qmon avancageux cl Liger/ Tim may refer to rhe tradition that Cimofi was rather much of 
a ladies* man, Bui Theaimbroms, a contemporary dironkler who knew Cunoti T and Plutarch 
yho drew from Thesimbromij Ion of Chios (.also a contemporary) and many ociser sources* 
give aft exrnrmriy favourable account of him* He is described as opendiaiided h and generous* 
excellent in a nailorul crisis a brave and sagadous general HLs policy was or.c of war with Persia 
and a balance of power in Greece, involving peace with Sparta. It is difficult to escape die ex¬ 
clusion dial tb» was ■more iar-siglucd policy than PeritLss (Translator s Note)* 
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which los drawn the world out of primitive chaos, has organized it and continues 
co rule it, is pure Intelligence. From the tcadiings oi Anaxagoras, Pericles derived 
the whole of his stieniiiic education which was as extensive as ihe age permitted; a 
coniirmarion of the rationalistic form of his thought; and a principle and mode! for 
the government of die city. AJ! the speeches that Thucydides attributes to him are 
examples of deductive eloquence, hut they are also deeply imbued with the lively 
passions of the Athenian nation. The speeches he made and the narratives of his 
conduct^ is Thucydides, display the active and sovereign intelligence of this 
'tyrant 1 is the government of the city, Nietzche says: *'When Pericles appeared is 
public to lmangue die people, he seemed to be die image of Nous (Intelligence), 
the human incarnation of constructive, motive, analytical, marshalling, frr-sighied 
and artistic power/ 

Anaxagoras did not escape condemnation for atheism; but Pericles extricated him. 

Pericles 1 ' religion embraced as ir were in a single aspiration both the cult oi the 
ancient Powers who had formerly presided alone over human action, and die cult 
of that action itself in which they were henceforth incarnate; that is, the action of 
men striving within the framework of the city to obtain well-being, progress, social 
justice and glory, these men being draw n on by the suddenly increasing power oi 
the community. This religion was inscribed in tile temples he bulk, in the statues 
of gods and Athenian heroes and in feci in all the monumenrs he raised to she 
common glory of gods and mem It was to tliis communion between citizens and 
tutelary gods liiat he raised toward heaven so many columns and so much sculpture. 
Yet it is a sinking fact that the gods never once appear in die speeches Thucydides 
puts in his mouth. Even their names are absent from the splendid eulogy of Athens 
and of die good things which it was hers to safeguard by the sacrifice of her young 
men—the eulogy pronounced by Pericles over those who had died in the first year 
of the Peloponnesian War. How could the names of the goth Be missing on such 
an occasion r Because the brillianr name oi Athens is everywhere present — as ii 
Adieus were the visible deny of Pericles- 




Let us see now wiiat actions his love of Athens inspired* Pericles begin by 
completing the democratic system, that is, by completing the laws and customs 
that had existed since die times of Solon, Peisisirsius and Chris dienes who liad pre¬ 
ceded him in this work. He had no desire to see a cb^govcrriment w parry- 
govemment; there was no question in his mind of organizing for die benefit ol the 
poorer classes a social and political monopoly which the richer classes would be 
called on to pay for, Athenian democracy was, in Pericles* mind, the whole city at 
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work, for lie honoured work, 'It is not poverty", lie once 10M die Assembly, 'thar 
we regard as shameful, but the feci of doing nothing to escape from it/ 

To make Athens* by w hich of course is meant the Athens of the ciriicns, fully 
democratic, he had to widen die held from wlueh the magistrates were recruited. 
This field had remained limited to die two more well-to-do classes. Pericles knew, 
on die otter hand, dm any participation of the poorer classes in the magisirature 
would be quite theoretical as long as die citizens who were candidates for the posts 
to which they were eligible were not paid; as long as they had not the leisure to be 
Aid tons or to sit in die Court of the I leliasts without anxiety regarding die loss of 
working days. Pericles therefore extended eligibility to the Anchomhip to citizens 
of tile third category, the smaller bourgeois and artisans with modest incomes, 
leaving outside die members of the fourth and last cbss, namely die workmen and 
labourers- As to payment of expenses, he created such payments for members of 
the Coundt of die Five Hundred, for the Archons, for the judges in die Court of 
the Heliasts (six diousand members), for soldiers, and also to enable all the dtizens 
to take pan in die very numerous festivals of ibe Republic, On die odier hand, he 
never allowed any payment for attendance at die popular Assembly where he 
considered the presence of all the citizens as a duty- 

The extension of the Archonship and payment of dtizens in the exercise of 
public functions, except at die Assembly, were the two measures which Pericles 
regarded as completing the democratization of Adiens* One should add to diis the 
suppression of the right of veto of the Areopagus, a right which had in many cases 
limned die scope of popular sovereignty. This change had been effected in 462-461 
n,c, by EpfrLalies, an upright citizen who had indicted the Aieopagites guilty of 
peculation anti had soon afterwards been mysteriously assassinated. From this 
time onwards, the Areopagus was little more than a name, its functions being 
inherited by the popular Assembly and die popular T ribunah 

In the political life of Athens laws counted for less tlmn customs* The Archons 
did not govern the city, they administered it, they executed decisions taken else- 
where- All important decisions w r cre taken by the popular Assembly which was 
composed of aft the citizens and from which the absentees were peasants who were 
somewhat averse to leaving their farms, rather than tlie dry workmen and the 
sailors from the Piraeus, It was the working population of the diy that made up 
the majorities, and there was no need to pay it to take part in such fascinating 
shows as the contests in oratory. 

It was here that Pericles conducted his campaign for die goal lie liad fixed for 
Athens, namely power; conducted it without the support of any title or office save 
the mum p ham primacy of i m elligent discourse and honest, tmeorru pt patri oris m. He 
was simply die 'prostates lou demoff, which meant both dial he was leader of die 
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democratic parry and head of the democratic community as a whole. He was also a 
‘stra legos', that is, a general elected annually by popular vote to die board of ten 
generals. Wc have positive proof, except for a year or two, that lie was re-elected 
over the whole period from 460 to 429 not only by his own tribe, an administrative 
unit which had the right to appoint one ofits members to die board of generals, 
but For the greater part of the time by the whole civic community. This rare 
unanimity, which is unique even in Athenian history, no doubt means tliai Pericles 
had persuaded the people to march on the path he had prescribed but that it be¬ 
longed to the people alone, as sovereign, to choose. Truly, therefore, the popular 
sovereignty of Athenian citizens was no matter of mere words. 

The Assembly exercised .1 direct and permanent control over the officials, or 
Archons in the broad sense of the term. Now in order that everyone’s chances 
should be equal on die one hand and that, on die other, competence should be 
insured, these officials were appointed by a combination of drawing by lot and 
election, or sometimes by one system exclusively. With the exception of die 
strategoi, no one could possibly be elected two years running or hold two offices 
simultaneously. Thus power was made dependent on the people; but ti was also 
controlled in another way. On entering office, an official had to undergo an ex¬ 
amination either before the Council of die Five Hundred, wliich was composed of 
former Archons, or before a section of the popular Tribunal, die Hcliaea, On 
hying down his office, he rendered account ofhis period of tenure and as long as 
this report did not entirely satisfy the people, the official could not dispose ofhis 
fortune. Furthermore, even when he had obtained discharge, he could still be 
accused by any citizen, he could be the object of a prosecution called ‘graph e 
atoglou’, or accusation of illegal procedure- This was not ah. Duong Ins year of 
office, an official remained under the direct and permanent control of die people 
who, by means of the ‘confirmatory’ vote, could always suspend him and refer him 
for judgment to the popular tribunal. 

The people also exercised full sovereignty in judicial matters. A large portion of 
the citizen body sat annually in die Court of Heliasis, which judged most cases, 
public or private, without appeal. In certain cases, such as attempts against die 
democracy, membership of a secret society, treason, political corruption, etc., die 
popular Assembly sat as a court of justice or referred die indictment to a section 
composed ofat least a thousand members of die popular Tribunal. 

By virtue of these and other arrangements Athenian democracy was a wildly 
democratic regime, a government by the people 3 nd for the people, and it was the 
most complete realization of democracy known to die ancient world. 

But it was very strongly counterbalanced by the great authority that bis wide 
intelligence and vigorous oratory conferred on Pericles. This democracy of the 
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Fcrfctean age was a managed democracy, Thucydides makes a decisive remark 
about Adieus at that time: 'Ie wav, lie says, ‘a democracy in name, but in fact it 
was a go vemmenr exercised by the first among the dti^em/ This enables us to sec 
how Sophocles, who was well acquainted with Pericles and liked him, was never¬ 
theless able to borrow from him certain features for the character of Creon in die 
Antigone. 

But there is more and worse to be said. At the same time as Pericles was com- 
plcting democracy and also coumerbalandng and putting a brake on its exercise by 
his personal influence, ii may also be said that he was closing it, 

Aristotle tells us that in 451—450 B.c., it was decided, on Pericles moiinnj diat no 
one should enjoy political rights unless both Ms mother and father were Athenian* 
Now according to Solon's legislation, which w r as authoritative in this matter, sons 
bom ofa mam age between a citizen and a foreign woman enjoyed full civic rights. 
This had been the case with Themis codes, Cimon, the historian Thucydides, the 
legislator deist he nes and others, all of them great Athenians, Many foreigners 
even had obtained the citizenship in consideration of having rendered exceptional 
sendees to Athens. Many people also had got their names entered on the civic rolls 
by fraud, thanks to the connivance of corrupt officials. Now' from die ume of the 
new Jau, the lists w r ere irequendy and strictly verified. Thus in 44-7-444 when, on 
the occasion ofa serious famine, Psamettichus, a little king of the Delia, liad sent 
thirty thousand bushels of wheat to be distributed among die citizens of Adieus, 
several thousand names were struck off the civic rolls; and of those whose titles 
were recognized as valid, 14,140 citizens applied for die allocation. How many did 
not apply ? About ten thousand, no doubt. In any event the number of citizens at 
ibis date did not exceed 30,000. 

However that may be, after the date when Pericles so to speak closed and tied tip 
die democracy, this city, which was the most democratic tn Greece, numbered only 
14,240 citizens exercising their civic rights out ofa total population of 400,000 

hen an institution lias reached its flowering season, it is on the verge of 
decline. 


0 


When Pericles came into power, Athens had T lor some fifteen years past, been 
at the head of an important confederaurei of dries, die League of Delos* At the 
time of its formal ion in 479? during the laticr part of the Persian war, the League 
had been assigned a purelj military object. Its purpose was to continue naval 
hostilities againsi Persia, to free those Greek dries that were still subject to the 
Great King, and to remove the possibility of any new invasion of Greece by the 
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Persians. A war of liberation and also of revenge, a war both defensive and pre¬ 
ventive, such were the objects proposed by tlie League and successfully achieved 
under die direction of Them isiocles, Aristides and Cimon. 

The capital of the Confederacy, which was at once a sanctuary, the meeting- 
place of the Federal Council and the depositor)' for die treasure, was the sacred isle 
of Delos, in the middle of the Aegean. 

Now in this Confederacy Athens liad enjoyed peculiar privileges from die 
outset. She owed these to the unique power of her fleet. She hod command over 
military operations and, as a consequence of this, free control of die finances. The 
allies were under obligation to furnish the league with vessels armed and equipped 
for war against Persia. But it was also agreed at a quite early date that certain of the 
allied dries whose vessels were no longer of up-to-date pattern might replace the 
ships they were expected to supply with a monetary contribution. In 434 b.c. there 
were, apart from Athens, only three members of die Confederacy who were con¬ 
tributing ships and not money: these were Samos, Chios and Lesbos. Athens on 
the other land counted about one hundred and fifty tributary cities and the annual 
financial contribution at this rime was equivalent to nearly three million gold 
francs. 1 

It was also in 454, under Pericles' regime, that it was decided to transfer die 
treasury of the League from Delos to Athens. 

In theory all the allies were autonomous dues with equal rights. In fact there 
was a serious disparity between die power of Athens, who controlled military 
operations as well as the budget, and the relative weakness of the allied cities. This 
disparity gave rise to disputes inside the Confederacy and very quickly also to 
attempts at withdrawal that were brutally repressed by Athens. Naxos was the first 
to rise in revolt, 10470; then Thasos, in 46). Roth were vanquished, and from bring 
allies now became simply subjects. Athens alone fixed the amount of their annual 
tribute. These first defections and repressions were beginning when the aristo¬ 
cratic party was still in power, and it was Cimon, its leader, who reduced uie rebels 
to obedience with fire and sw ord. 

When Pericles came into power, die movement was simply hastened. Three 
great dries of Ionia, including Miletus, rebelled; then in 44 6 the cities of Euboea: 
Chakis, Eretria and others. Ow ing to the fact that Sparta intervened in support of 
die insurgents, tile Euboean rebellion was a mortal threat to die Republic's 
existence. While Pericles was engaged in harshly subduing Euboea, Megan took 
the opportunity of betraying the League by opening the way into Attica for a 
Spartan army. Attica was now invaded, and Pericles was obliged to abandon the 

1 In present dsv Swiss currency, Railjer leas dun £210*100 curling {TransLiKU?. 
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operationis lie was conducting in Euboea in order to fly to the help of Athens in 
peril His lightning return compelled the Spartans to withdraw'. He then went back 
to Euboea and subdued the whole island. Garrisons were placed in some of the 
ciiie*; others saw rheir oligarchs expelled and their governments f democratized^ 
After every new' rebellion Athens concluded a treaty of subjugation with the 
city she had subdued by arms. Sometimes she demanded hostages. In various 
places she ins railed governments devoted to her cause* She also, in certain im- 
poriani towns which it wws a question of keeping well in hand, established 
governors w ho controlled the w hole political activity of the subject dry* Lastly 
she made a more general use of the system of‘denichksf* w hich were colonies of 
armed Athenians. These men received a grant of lands near the cities that were 
suspect — lands confiscated from die "rebels' w ho had been driven out or liquidated. 
They also had the duty of seeing dial henceforth 'order 1 should reign in that region* 
The Federal Council had long ceased to meet. Il was now the Athenian people 
who fixed the tribute every three years. Any disputes that arose between Athens 
and her subjects* or her few allies, were judged before Athenian courts* The Con¬ 
federation of Delos had become the Athenian Empire. 

i: was an empire continually threatened from within. At the height of Pericles 1 ' 
regime,, in 441. a new defection, this time of Samos, brought a repetition of the 
same story* Pericles was involved in two years of barren but bloody warfare. 
Samos capi rubied in the end; she ceded part of her territory to Athens and paid for 
the cost of the war, w r hich was enormous; and then, as if bv a miracle, once her 
government was ‘democratized', everything became orderly * 

This empire was not a simple matter of governing the cities that Athens had 
subdued; it was according to Pericles neither more nor less dian a ‘tyranny 1 of 
which Athens was herself a prisoner. He says this, in so many words, in one of the 
speeches in Thucydides. He told the people, on one occasion, that they were not 
struggling only 

f w escape one evil ,., km to mwid loss ofJominkm also f and dangerfrom zhe ammosi- 
riei thep hud aroused in their 4 exercise of that dominion. And from this it is no longer 
pussihk for y>m to retire; ifthrough far at the present rime any one is far so playing the 
honest man in fuie n For you now hold it as a tyranny , which ir seems wrong to have 
assumed f but dangerous to give up*^ 

Here is the monster of "imperialist democracy 1 * And wc should never forget that 
dits democracy is reigning over a population of slaves and now growing rich on 
she blood, soil imd resources of numerous subject peoples* 

1 Thucydides, The Hhtotj ef the Pekfwwurton JFar, Book IL Trans. Heniy Dale. London, 
191 £» Vol. I r p + iaS + 
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A$ long as it lasted, however, this imperialist policy procured Pericles enormous 
sums. Year alter year money flowed in to die annual value of millions of gold 
itancs. It was enough to maintain, on wages fairly modest in themselves, a swarm 
of officials' and to undertake costly works of art which for twenty years would 
provide a livelihood for the whole working population and, for the dry of Athens, 
‘im peri slab le glory’. 

The brum! transformation of die League of Delos into an Athenian Empire had 
tioi been effected without arousing strong protest in Athens itself. According to 
Plutarch, Pericles’ enemies in the Assembly cried out: 

The people has lost its fair name and is in HI repute because it has removed the public 
moneys of the Hellenes from Delos into its own keeping. , , . And surely H ellas is 
insulted with a dire ituuk and manifestly subjected to tyrann y when she sees that, with 
her own enforced contributions for the war, we are gilding and bedizening our chv, 
which, for all the world like a wanton woman , adds to her wardrobe precious stones and 
cosily statues and temples worth their millions . 1 

Pericles had a reply. Appearing one day before the popular Assembly, he de¬ 
clared in substance that the Athenians were the guardians of the Aegean Sea 
against the Persians, ihat they had paid and would still pay, if necessary, their own 
contribution in blood, and that the cities allied to Athens were furnishing for the 
comm on de fence o! He 1 las, 

not a ship, no: a kupihe, but money simply f and this belongs not to those who give it, 
but to those who take it, ifonly they furnish that for which they take it in pay. 

An unanswerable argument! He added with pride or, if you like, with a frankness 
not unmixed w ith cvnidsm: 

■P 

And if h but meet that the city, when once she is suftcicntfy equipped with all that is 
necessary for prosecuting the war ? should apply her abundance to such n arks as s by 
their completion t will bring her everlasting glory . . . 

Plutarch goes on to say dial Pericles" expeditions supplied those who toot part in 
them 

with abundant resources from the common funds . * * and . . . he hoLSy suggested to 
the people prospects for great construe tarns T . . in order that the h ouse -snd-ho me 

1 Plurarth'i Curum anJ PtruUr^ newly lonshted, with TnTfodiu:ujun and Hocrs by Ikniadonc 
Perrin. New YorS: T ipio T pp-i t^-ia 
* JW-, p. iso. 
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ikj wkh Itss than the sailors and sentinels and soldiers* migh t have a pretext 
for gtldng a beneficial share of the public wealth* The materials to be used were stone* 
brands * ivory* gold, ebony* and cypress-wood; the arts which should elaborate and work 
up these materials were those ofcarpenter * moulder* bronze-smith* stone^cuiier* dyer* 
veneerer m gold and ivory* painter* embroiderer T embosser* to say nothing of ike for¬ 
warders and furnishers of the material* such as factors* sailors and pilots by sea* and* 
h* btmd* waggon-makers* trainers of yoked beasts* and drivers. There were also rope- 
makees ? weavers* cobblers* road-builders and miners, dnd . * * it came to pass that for 
every &ge almost* and every capacity there nw distributed and scattered abroad by 
such demands ike city's great abundance} 

One could not more clearly explain how ihe great public worts undertaken by 
Pericles on the Acropolis and elsewhere were designed to procure die means of a 
comfortable livelihood for all the citizens* especially the worldng-class, at the 
expense of the tributary peoples. 

A democratic policy a 'tyrant's' policy, it ever there was one. The Parthenon 
illustrated die everlasting glory of Athens and at the same rime furnished bread for 
the citizens. Bui the subjects of the Empire were doubtless to have neither bread 
nor glory. 

© 

It was on the strength of the decree voted in 450—443 on Pericles’ motion, a 
decree authorizing Athens to draw from die funds of die League in order to re¬ 
build the temples that had been destroyed in the second Persian War— Ee was on 
the strength of this decree ihat Pericles undertook these public works, among 
others the reconstruction of die sanctuaries on the Acropolis. Apart from die 
statues set up in the open or in the temples, four great projects date from this 
period which marks the zenith of Athenian urchitecrure and sculpture: a zenith 
dominated by Pericles in person, enamoured as he was 'of beauty in simpHcitv’, to 
quote the phrase that Thucydides puts in his mouth, though he also applies it to 
rue Athenians as a whole* These four exemplary works were, as is known, the 
Parthenon, the Ptopyiara, die Erednhdon and the temple ofAthena-Nikd 1 shall 
limit myself to die Parthenon. 

[t is nor proposed to describe the history or evolution of Greek temple- 
architecture but simply, in connection with this sketch of Pericles 1 personality, to 
make a few marginal observations on riiat Move of beauty in simplicity which is 
manifest in the great monument to Athena and her people. 

^ Persians departed in 473 a + c. T the Acropolis no more than a vast 

1 I&tJ.* p r in. 
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ccme tery of heaped up stones and broken statues. Tliemistodes and Cimon applied 
themselves to what was most urgent—'military necessity: they rebuilt the two walk 
which rise from the rocky hill, the former building on the north side, the biter on 
the south. These wails which completely encircled and protected the hill-top were 
constructed so as to extend the summit-plateau of the Acropolis and allow of its 
surface being more or less levelled. Tn the space between die upper edge of the 
wall and die plateau^ the authorities carefully buried the statues of the maidens 
painted in red and blue w r hich the preceding generation had set up in the days of 
its prosperity. These statues have only been excavated in our own days; their 
colouring w^s still fresh, 

N ow Pericles saw- in art a means of asserting the pre^emi nence of Athens over 
tlse whole Hellenic world* The Parthenon was to dominate Greece as it has, in its 
calculated perfection, dominated land and sea and reigned through the centuries, 

Pericles kept an eye on everything. He discussed the architects plans as well as 
the choice of materials; supervised the execution, visited rite work-yards and con¬ 
trolled the expenditure. In the year 45c Phddias was appointed general overseer of 
the work on the Acropolis, This Athenian sculptor* who was now forty-two years 
oi age, was already known for several pieces of work executed in different parts of 
Greece. It w as in the same year, 450, that he erected the statue of Athena on die 
Acropolis. Vt 1 hh her curls confined by a plain ribbon, her aegis held loose and the 
helmet in her hand, she appeared as the embodiment of youthful splendour. The 
spear liad been transferred 10 her left linnd ? serving now not as a weapon but as a 
support ior die arm. This was noi the Warrior Maid but the bright image of Peace 
restored- In later years Pheidias erected rwo other Adienas on die Acropolis, one 
of diem a colossal and warlike figure that bespoke die artist's mastery of bronze. It 
also bespoke Athenian imperialism, suggesting that peace was an unstable thing, 
hardly restored before war once again loomed on die horizon. Lastly there was the 
Athena Panhenos, idol and guardian of the city and the city*s treasures, shining in 
gold and ivory amid the gloom of her sanctuary. One can imagine this tall and 
ornate ivory' statue, clad in gold and framed at the end of die double colonnade of 
die cclla* Her tranquil countenance, which seemed to come alive in the deep 
shadows, towered above piles of precious offerings, rich fabrics spread over marble 
tables, and shields suspended from die columns. She was the proud and splendid 
image of Athenian supremacy. 

In addition to all this, Pheidias carved with his own hands a large part of the 
decorations of the Parthenon. He carved or at any rate inspired die continuous 
Ionic frieze* in which his chisel created the procession celebrating the Festival of 
Athena with a simplicity so near to the Ideal that one's heart almost stops beating 
as one gazes at it* Here w r e see the cavalcade of young horsemen, die slow march 
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of 1 Ja-cr elders whom ago has scarcely touched, the metics and the subject-peoples 
with their offerings, and the maidens who, clad in their Jong dresses as in the very 
adornment of modesty, Have lor this rare occasion emerged from rive gynaeceum* 
There is no expression on titese faces, not even a smile; it is as though* on approach¬ 
ing the gods who await them at the end of the frieze, men acquire the gods* im¬ 
passivity, Bui this was the first rime that plain citizens, and not gods or heroes* 
were represented on the frieze of a temple. Both Pericles and Fheidias had so 
desired it, 

PIieidia$ also personally carved the sculpture in the two pediments w hich are too 
much damaged tor one to describe them; we can only sav that here divine power 
is expressed not in the violence of some Hold gesture bin in the. nonchalance of 
godlike muscles in repose* Caught motionless* as it were, in the midst of some act, 
the strength ot die gods would appear limited; yet in this calm repose their strength* 
though uneixerciBed, seems indeed limitless and divine, 

Phddias let his pupils carve die greater pan of die metopes in the Doric frieze. 
Tins artist lived in the closest intellectual sympathy with Pericles, and the latter 
remained i&ithful to him when Fheidias was in disgrace, in 432 b.c., and even until 
he died in prison shortly after li is condemnation. 

For eighteen years he had been director-genera] of the works on the Acropolis* 
Nothing had escaped his severe yei always constructive criticism. He Had taken as 
much interest in the general planning of the various monuments as in die smallest 
technical detail of their construction. No doubt the architecture of die Parthenon 
owes him a good deal more dian its sculptural decoration. 

Phddias may doubtless be reckoned with Sophocles and Pericles as one of the 
dirce men of genius produced by this historic era. They collaborated in the Par¬ 
thenon, u monument created by collective effort. We may recall in this connection 
that, at die very moment wlicn he was composing die Antigone 2 Sophocles was 
chairman of die financial! commission—the College of Hellenotamiae 1 —which 
administered die public treasure levied from the allies. These three men were 
engaged, if not indie same political direction* at least in die service of an enterprise 
by which* through die building of the new Acropolis as through the flowering of 
Sopboclean drama, the greatness oj the people governed by Pericles found spiers 
did expression, Sophocles* for his pan, did not think tiiat the Antigone and the 
Oedipus dispensed him from die duty of presiding over an important commission 
with the intelligence and loyalty of a good citizen* 

Die beauty of the Parthenon is of die simple kind; but dus simplicity, like the 
simplicity ot all great works of art* Is the outcome of some filing rare and complex, 
something that escapes our fim impression, 

1 Thai is Ksepmof the Greek Swnchnu^, 
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At first glance, indeed, the Parthenon looks like a purely geometrical con¬ 
struction: the solution of a problem in geometry in which the materia] is assembled 
in perpendiculars, circles, straight lines and triangles in such a way as to stand up in 
successful equilibrium. It seems to have been built of dimensions. This was be¬ 
cause it represented the culmination of generations of study on the part of Greek 
tempie-architects who had been seeking out the right proportions between the 
length and breadth and die height of the building; the ratio between the diameter 
and tile heigh t of the column, the ratio between the breadth of die column and tltc 
space between the columns, the ratio between die diameter of die column at its 
base and the diameter at ihe top of the shaft—and many others. 

Yet this quest of mathematical perfection would, if it could be fully accom¬ 
plished, only satisfy our reason. It would please us in the manner of a theorem 
correctly solved. But tiie Parthenon does not please us in tills way, or rather not 
merely in this way. It satisfies and prolongs our organic sensation, our joy in the 
consciousness of life. It touches us as if it were, not an Absolute, but a living thing. 
It is an order, but an order as mobile as that of natural orders and species. 

How, we may ask, lias this come about? Because the straight lines that compose 
it are only approximately straight, like those in life. The circles and even the ratios 
are only approximate. The mathematics of the Parthenon are never more than a 
tendency to exactitude; their rigour is only the rigour we find in the laws of the 
real world, thought out anew by man, expressed in art, and always relative and 
mobile. It is this relativity and mobility that give life to the Parthenon. 

Lei its take some examples. The four courses in the base of the temple are of 
unequal height. The first, which is die regulating course set on the rock, is the 
lowest die last is the highest. The difference is of the slightest, fch more by the 
foot than by the eye. But as seen from a distance the three steps look equal and 
the upper step does not give rite impression—which it would give if they were 
really equal—of sinking under tlte weight of the edifice. 

Furthermore, the surface of each step is not exactly horizontal but slightly 
convex. A level surface, when seen from one end, tends to appear hollow' in the 
middle. This is why a slight swelling was calculated so as to prevent this optical 
illusion. 

Hence, owing to these and other features, the base on which the monument 
stands is constructed in false straight lines and planes falsely horizontal, which, 
however, the eye sees as the straight lines and planes of real life. The base there¬ 
fore, as someone lias observed, ‘can henceforth optically resist the weight of the 
monument' ir supports. 

What are we to say about rise diversity of the columns, which appear all alike 
and all perpendicular? And what of the illusory equality of the spaces between the 
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columns? In this poem written in marble none of the dimensions is the same in 
corresponding positions- in this work that seems to offer a pledge of eternal 
stability* everything is mobile and unstable. We are indeed touching eternity* yet 
this is the eternity of life, not of the Absolute- 

I will give only a few details regarding the columns. No one of them is per¬ 
pendicular and no one is exactly parallel with its neighbours. 

Were it strictly vertical, ihe column would only fulfil an individual purpose, 
that of supporting a limited portion of the building. But, when inclining toward 
die interior of the building, as each of them does, the columns enter into a kind of 
community that collectively supports die weight of the edifice* T his inclination of 
the column varies according to the place it occupies in the colonnade* and accord¬ 
ing to the colonnade itself- 1: is a very slight inclination, varying from 6.5 to £.3 
centimetres, but it is concentric, and its effect on the eye is to extend the supporting 
function of each column and to make the whole colonnade appear as if engaged in 
a single 'effort of converging co-operation** 

Perhaps there was a technical necessity behind all this. It may be that, had the 
columns not been so devised, the weight of die entablature* the pediments and the 
whole upper part of die temple would have caused the building to split open and 
collapse. Bui this technical necessity, if it existed, was also an aesthetic requirement* 
The eye seems to prolong the axes of the columns into the sky until they all unite 
at a point very high above die temple. Thus the Parthenon does not offer itself to 
our gaze as a mere house surrounded with columns. It appears, on the contrary, 
as an edifice whose mobile stability, subdued to the human eye, rises toward 
heaven as an imaginary pyramid, by a coherent effort that we have imposed on it. 

Tins planned inclination of the columns produces still other effects It throws 
the balance of the cornices inwards, thus bringing die projecting portions of the 
building back towards the mam mass." But the columns ai the angles do not 
participate in ihe same inclination. As these four columns constitute an independent 
group and are set less aslant, they appear more outride and apart from the main 
cluster; and they more evidently support the summit of the monument at its four 
angles. Their major function being thus brought imo evidence* they reassure us 
regarding the solidity and durability of the temple. The shafts of these same angle- 
columns are also slightly strengthened so as better to resist the glitter of the light 
of which they liavc to bear the impact more than do thdr neighbours For the 
same reason these four columns are also sensibly nearer to their immediate neigh¬ 
bours. If the space between ihem w ere identical with the spaces between the others, 
this would create a luminous void that would make them appear more slender* 
Now, of all the columns, these four must be, and look, rhe strongest, because they 
have to support the total mass above. 
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It is because this temple was conceived According to the laws of a geometry 
which is die geometry of life, dial it seems a living thing, a tree as it were heavy 
with frui t and gro wing out of die soil of the Acropolis. To the ey es of one climb* 
ing die hill, it looks, when seen from below, a small insignificant thing; or at most 
periiaps a half-hidden face tlrai throws a disquieting glance at us. We continue to 
climb the road (a difficult ascent in anriem times); w r e lose sight of the Parthenon, 
but we roach the Propybca and enter. They have been set there only that they may 
conceal the Pariiienon as long a.i possible from our eyes. Suddenly it stands up 
before us, not insignificant now or disquieting, hut immense and utterly f ulfillin g 
our expectation, hiot tliat it is immense arithmetically, but in its appeal to our 
hearts. Its dimensions are not huge. Thus die Cathedral at Lausanne measures 
100 x 42 x 75 metres; the Parthenon, 70 x 35 x 17.5 metres. But writers have said 
and repeated ilia* 'a Greek temple has no dimensions, si has proportions*; and 
again: 'Whether great or small, one never thinks of its size.' What does one think 
of, in face of the Parthenon? We must not pretend or invent. We think only ot 
being happy, and we have more strength to be happy- This is because we love it 
as we love a Jiving creature. 

Living creatures, alas, are able to reproduce themselves. The Parthenon and 
other monuments of Greek architecture have, in the course of centuries, been 
abundantly reproduced m banks and churches, from Paris to Munich and from 
Washington to Moscow. They have given birth, generally speaking, to monstrous 
creatures like the Madeleine. The Parthenon is the child of one soil, it dwells in the 
mood of one landscape, it was the fruit of one moment in history* If you uprooted 
it from the Acropolis, it would lose its beauty and its very life-blood. Forming* 
as it does, a pan of die limestone lull-top and of die walls built by ThemisLocles 
and Omon which seem to complete it with their stones of the same colour, die 
Parthenon is the crown on a landscape. Despite all its dilapidation, we can still fed, 
in its ivory-like marble, m the contrasting interplay o! angles and hollows, in the 
alternations of light and shadow that fill die hollows of the (hirings with darkness 
and sharpen their ridges with sunlight until die columns themselves seem to dance 
in a motionless rhythm full of majesty—in all these things we still feel, w*e have the 
sensation of, die life that genius enclosed in marble. A marble ever sensitive 10 light. 
There are days and hours when the ruined monument may appear qui te dark brown, 
or grey, or nearly black; it may' be pink in die dusty air of evening or mauve w ith 
patches of yellow. It is never white as people say marble is white; or* if white, then 
in the manner of an old man's skin* with brown sneaks showing on the limbs. 

It may indeed seem very old and greatly ruined, but, in its ruined old age, it is 
impossible not to hear it repeating that love of w'isdom and beauty which had 
given birth *o it in the days when its people w ere young. 
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The end of Pericles 1 reign was difficult. 

Ibwarris die middle ot ills ascendancy he appears in dm ublong head of his to 
have conceived a plan for muling all the Greeks. Regarding this attempt we have 
hut little information, and tliat little comes only from Plutarch. Bv a decree voted 
on his motion, about 446 £5.c. t all ihe Greek cities in Asia as in Europe, except those 
in Sicily and Italy , were invited to send deputies to Athene to deliberate on matters 
E>f general interest; such as the rebuilding of temples burned by the Persians and 
the sacrifices to he offered in national sanctuaries to render thanks to the gods for 
the victory' won by the united peoples. Other questions were the policing of the 
seas and the means oi establishing peace among all the Greeks. Twenty Athenian 
citizens were appointed to proceed, in groups of five, through the various regions 
of the Hellenic territory to open peaceful negotiations in ihe name of Athens. The 
preliminary steps were taken* But. says Plutarch, these proposals encountered the 
decided opposition ot die Spartans who rejected the principle of a Pan~HeI!enic 
Congress convened by Adieus and implying, tpsb fixe to t the supremacy of the 
great city. So iht? congress never met* 

It is difficult as always in such circumstances co throw the blame for the failure 
of negotiations on one of the two parties concerned. For more than ten years past, 
the imperialist policy that Pericles Ifcad pursued as regards the allies had been con- 
tradiezing in Itard fact the policy of "appeasement" that he was now proposing to 
the Greeks as a whole, In this same year 44G when he sent his peace emissaries to 
the confines ol die Hellenic world, he was crushing the insurrection of die 
Euhoean cities* who were near neighbours of Athens, just as previously he had 
suppressed the separatist movement in Ionia. And it was also prior to this date, 
namely in 4s 1-450* that Pericles caused the Assembly to vote the decree on civic 
rights which, so far from extending the civic communin' of Adiens to all the de¬ 
fenders of her Empire, restricted it 10 what was no more than a selfish category 
ot privileged citizens—to such as were doubly Athenian by birth. And lastly it 
was again in 446 that, by laying the first stone of the Parthenon, Pericles indis- 
solubly connected die policy of great public w T orks which had previously been 
announced, with the necessity for exploiting the Greeks of the Empire to meet the 
expenses. 

And since he was, so to speak, sliackled by the blood he was shedding by the 
money he was extorting and die liberties he was destroying, since he w as becoming 
every day more and more a prisoner of this policy deep! v imbued with imperialism, 
haw could be hope to persuade anyone, by these proposals for a general pacifica¬ 
tion of Greece, that the Pan-Hellenic Congress of Alliens could be anything but a 
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confirmation of Athenian omnipotence, a consecration of the exclusive supremacy 
of Athens over the whole of Greece? Plutarch seems rather naive when he say i, in 
this connection: 'I have cited this incident,. . to shoe, forth the man's disposition 
and the greatness of his thoughts. 11 

Pericles could now scarcely avoid fastening his country's progress toward tear. 
This is not the place to recall the rirgumsttroces tiiat provoked die Peloponnesian 
War, that mortal and irreparable suite between the Greeks. The enemies of Athens, 
and Athens herself, iiad their measure of responsibility- But by getting die 
Athenians to enact against Megara ihc decree tiiat closed the markers of Attica and 
die ports of the Athenian Empire to the ships and products of dial city, Pericles 
hears the heaviest share in it. Was it a measure of retaliation, of reprisals for the 
events of 44< 3 ? Explanations of this sort are always ready to hand. But by this rime 
Pericles was already caught, so to speak, in the cogs of a machinery that he iiad 
himself created. For long years now, the die had been cast- He could no longer 
escape the necessity of a war which his whole policy had pro voked and which he 
now tried to represent as defensive while at the same time he extolled it as a means 
of glory. He really counied on winning die war. by dint, as he said, 'of intelligence 
and money’. And by winning the w ar he meant also to win die peace. 

Vet in one very clear direction this acute intelligence of his was limited by an 
obstacle he could not see. His patriotism failed to transcend the limits of the city 
lie wished 10 aggrandize. He thought of the unity of Greece only as an extension 
of Athenian greatness. As to the other dries, he would subjugate them. The dries 
are 'slaves’, laughed Aristophanes when a young man of nineteen; and his laughter 
bared the truth. 

But can we detect the real obstacle which it was not given to Pericles to sur¬ 
mount? The society to which he belonged was more deeply impregnated with 
slavery than it realized. The slavery of die cities was only an extension of an 
ineradicable sense of racial superiority. Slavery created the patch of oil in which 
Greek civilization was to perish. We have not ret presented the noblest fruits of 
that civilization, but we already know there is a canker in them. 

The incomparable beauty of the Parthenon does nor console us for the know¬ 
ledge diat ii was not bought merely with money but with the blood of men en¬ 
slaved. 

There lies the inexpiable offence. It was not even die offence of Pericles in 
particular, but was written in the earlier and contemporary history of his people. 
A slave-owning society could produce no true democracy but only a tyranny 
reigning over a people who were slaves in name or in fact. 

How ever brilliant was the age of Pericles, rite failure of his conceptions—their 
1 Lift of PtrkUs. Trans. cited, p. 1j r. 
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ultimate issue in war—very clearly shows us tliat a civilization can only endure if 
h is able to reach all living men. Therein lies the most important teaching that the 
history of Greek civilization offers. WltiJe its most splendid fruits fill us widi joy 
and hope and courage, they yet leave in our mouths a certain bitter taste, which 
perhaps- if we know Jiow to read aright even in the shadowy past the lessons of 
Greek history—the fruits of coming ages will not leave. 

Civilization is like a green apple w hich it will have taken long, very long, for 
time to cum red. The sun does not shine every day in die history of mankind. You 
were young, O civilization of the Greeks, but your acid and' refreshing savour 
promises us that taste of a fruit ‘wanned by die sun', as the poet of the Odyssey 
purs it—tliat taste of a fruit that is ripe- 
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